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MUSICAL COURTER 








First <8 Concerts in America 


MAAZEL 


Ten Encores Were Demanded by the 
Audience at the End of the Concert 























New York Recitals .-. November Ist and 19th 


“Excellent taste, style and poetry. A melting. wistful touch. An ex- 
quisite sense of tonal balance.” The World, November 2. 





Remarkable speed. Rhythmic sense. Artistic musicianship. De- 
mands respect.” New York Sun, November 2. 





“Poetic and interpretative effectiveness. High degree of color. An 





imaginative pianist.” New York Herald Tribune, November 2. 

“Singing touch. Charming color gradations.” The Evening World, 
Vovember 2. 

“The season’s first pianist discovery of appreciable merit. A poet as 


well as a virtuoso.” Brooklyn Eagle, November 2. 





“A poet and dreamer who plays with warmth, perfect mastery, charm- 





ing phrasing, and above all, great interpretative power. In the Chopin 











Sonata, his captivating, colorful, fine detail work and rhythmic sense 


made it a perfect joy.” New York Staats-Zeitung, November 2. 





“Played with nobility and style, brilliance and fluency.” New York 





4merican, November 20. 
“Really poetic in a long list of Chopin. He did much to soothe our 
sensitive ears.” The World, November 20. 


“Great technic, brilliant and controlled dynamic gradations. Audi- 





ence highly gratified.” New York Sun, November 20. 





wy 


“Will Likely Never Be Forgotten by Audience” 


“Maazel’s playing is full of the thrills, enthusiasm, energy, idealism, inspiration and glowing warmth 
of youth. His pianism is great, his technic as brilliant as that of any pianist. There is plenty of emotional 





ardor in his playing, yet it is tastefully controlled. He has originality, intuition, and he plays as though he 





had lived through many worlds of experiences. Marvellously enchanting were his lyric phrases: Extremely 
delicate his pianissimo. while his thunderous climaxes were over-powering. In Chopin’s sonata he lifted his 


audience to glorious heights and was greeted with thunderous applause and calls of Bravo. The pianist was 





obliged to give seven encores, which has never happened in Bristol before. This recital will be long remem- 
bered as an outstanding event.” Bristol Herald-Courier, October 29. 


(S. T. Scuroerrer, Director, Piano Department, 
Intermont College, Bristol, Va.) 

















MAAZEL’S third New York appearance will be at Mecca Auditorium, Sunday evening, 
December 8. at 9 o'clock, in the Rubinstein concerto in D minor, with the Manhattan Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Henry Hadley conducting. 
First Chicago recital, Civic Theater, Sunday afternoon, December 15. 




















CoNCERT MANAGEMENT VERA BuLL HuLu : Sie 
Wire now for available dates. 

‘ : “Sa os ae . , on ‘ ae . - Maazel returning to E 
Steinway Piano Steinway Building, 113 West 57th Street, New York City : maa 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
~ EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 





DUVAL STUDIOS, Inc. 


NEW YORK MILAN 


in Italy 


Maestro Duval is now teachin 
P NCERT 


VOICE — OPERA — C 
7 Carnegie H 
(Circle 1350) 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE ny MICHELSON 


Member of Facult 
after 
a 


a the, Towecte of ae Art, 
ourn in ne 
ER —- 


Street, 


Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
a OF SINGING 
29 Wen, _ ee New var k City. Tel. Plaza 2690 


9th St., New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VroL1n1st—ConDUCcTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor Heckscher Foundation 

Symphony Orchestra, 
1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y.C. 





CHARLES A. GRIES 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
RS. GRIES—Preparation of Beginners 
Private Studio 
850 East 16lst Street, New York 
Telephone Dayton 0353 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Votce SpEcIAList 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 


1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn: 2634 





BIRGIT LUND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Trafalgar 6701 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 

2634 and 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan eT oo a 1425 Broad- 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





JEANNETTE HUTCHISON 


Certirigp TEACHER oF PIANO, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, CompPosirion 
ann Musicat History 
Melody Way, etc., fier beginners: also Trains 
Teachers; blic ; Piano Classes. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
Chickering 9370 





FRANCIS MOORE 
PIANIST—TEACHER 


169 East 78th St., New York City 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham anor, N. Y. 
Telephones: Sacramento 8086 or Pelham 2260 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 


VIAFORA 

Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 

Opera House 

Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice Piacinc 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest. artists 
Studios: 310 West 79th Street New 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


York 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





PROF. A. H. TROUK 
Pupil of 
Joacuim — Massart — Dont 
TEACHER OF THE CELEBRATED 
Max RostHat anv GiseLtta Nev 
Telephone—Dickens 6740 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone Billings 6224 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessiz B. Gisses and Marcarert Horxins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
— he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
rancesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 


EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
ucators 
Studio: 1425 Broadway - - - 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32 (Metro- 
politan Opera House Bldg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 
Graduat 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New Jersey Studi New York Studio 
20 Cottage, ‘lace, 'N Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel. ley 2499 Tel.: Circle 5161 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 





wane STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart Festivat 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 
Studio: 58 West 55th Street, New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers”” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
253 Madison Ave., New York 
Phone Caledonia 6781 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 


MRS. J. HARRISON - IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
Diction—Coacuinc—Sicut Rezapine 


CCOMPANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 1350 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


VIOLINIST, CONDUCTOR ann COMPOSER 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Musical Director Station WTIC 
Hartford, Conn. 


now teaching in New b Nee Schools 
Normal class every mont 


65 West 56th Street, New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
litan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
ork. Phone: Pennsylvania 2688 


Metro 
New 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


Vocat anp Piano Insrruction 
By appointment only 

853 Carnegie Hall, New York 

Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on oice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srusies! 1425 Broapway, f 

Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, Il. 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupiis 
360 West 22nd Street, a York 
Phone: Chelsea 9: 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 


ARNOLD } ee HOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 


11 West 69th St., N.Y. Phone: Susquehanna 5956 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 


: : New York 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 





F. W. Ruessperc, A.A.G.O. 

Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinscls. Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Pepeese, wa my ey Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 2nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses pom to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Voice, Harmony anv 
Com Position 





28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 


MME. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
CONTRALTO 
Specialist in voice development (Bel Canto). 
Special care given to fg et, oem of 
beginners. Preparation for Concert and 
Church. Correction of faulty poe TO Write for 
an appointment. 
Studio: 123 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 1436 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEIL See GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
DIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West we Sas 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


New York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful tegehing and 
meertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone Academy 2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 








BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 

English, French and German Song repertory 

205 West 57th Street, lee” York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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1LLI-CURCI, Mus.Doc. 
receiving the deyree of Doctor of Music at 
a raré m The president of the college, Silas 
ht, and at her left is Dean J. Clark Graham. This hono 
meeri in Ripon, which, as was 


’s right, 


IMELITA G 


picturcd ri 


istinc tr 
usual : 


Me. 


Theatre 


Griffith, noted 7 


BAIRD, 
van Dresses 
she took 


MARTHA 
pianist, showing Marcia 
her practice keyl which 


ard, 

with her ona visit last summer to Lady 
, 

im 


Warrend. home 


Vaud 
England, 


resting 


HOME OF THE CLEVEL. 


VD FOR THE NEW 
ORCHESTRA. 

. ! of ground breakin: 
foulevard and Euclid 
f John L. Severance, who made 
000,000. Mr. Severance is pictured (upper left) 
behind the steam shovel, 


In the photograph bel 
who attended the ceremonies, among them 


for the new home of 
Avenue, and to be 


rem nt 
the building 


tghes, John Severance and 


contralto, 
, Bordeaux, France. 

and won the unanimous praise of the press. 
Vew York City, 


HARRIET MACONEL, 

successful grand opera debut recently at Grand 

Vaconel sang the role of Leonora in La Favorita 
The above picture is a tribute to Yeatman 


Viss Maconel studied. 


most 


Viss 


who made a 
with whom 


of 


vocal pedagogue 


ee 


ETHEL BARTL 


ason at Land’s Lind in Cornwall. 
behind the camera. 


TT 
Rae Robertson ts invisible 


from ai arduous SC 


Neate... 


a 


: 1R S. SAMOILOFF, 
with his wife and daughter, Lauri-Volpi, and Barra of the Los Angeles Opera Com- 
pany, photographed in Los Angeles, where Mr. Samoiloff has a fine, large class. 
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LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
The Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


{MARGOLIS si 


CULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL ecu music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Breadway, tow York 


MUSICAL 


} LEVEY 


Violin Studio 


Former leader 
London String a 
E Specializing in 
a Music C1assss 
§: 45 W. S6th St... Now York 
‘elephone Schuyler 8806 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 











Suite 15. Phone: 2634 P. yl 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 

















Mieczslaw Ziolkowski 


Head of Piano Department 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 





THE OSBORNE, N. Y. C. 
205 West 57th Street 


2 KYZER siz ~ oicrion 


Tel.: Circle 5420 


v SHAFFNER 


Bag re oA 
Soloist 


t Si oth ‘> t New ve york 
H -  B Bhinelander 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER a 
Piano—Horece Mass School Sey 0 
7h Street, N.Y. Tel. Circle 4780 








Director © 
113 West 





COENRAAD V. Bos 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Plats 10, Berlin, Germany 








DILLING 


HARPIST 


. Haensel & Jones Studio: 35 W. 51 &t., 
Steinway Hall, New York N. ¥. Tal. Cirele 1617 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 
Care Judson Radio Program 
Corporation 
1618 Steinway y Hall, ~ * 7 
Telephone: Circle 727 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 








Te 
SI NGING 





eo 


ACCOM. 
PANIST 


Om>rreg mocern 





SERGEI 


> KLIBANSKY 
|} VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 








ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
Ta. — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Teacher of Singin — Interpretation Phonetics 
140 West 58th Ste New York Phone: | Cirele 4468 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACHING 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. Y. 





Phone; 10021 River 





“Spring is Here” “Joyous Youth” “‘Bubbies’”’ 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-LEWI 
INCERT SONG 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


aut HAMMANN N 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 


HOMER M (0 W E — 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 a 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 




















ete. 
New York: 817 Steinway ait (Thursdays) 


Stupioa Philadelphia: 2126 ont St. (W 


COURIER 


-BOUSON 


m COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Standard Booking Office, 17 E. 42d St., N.Y. 


oBLEAKLEY 


SOPRANO 
~ Address: 170 N. Franklin Street, 
A Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 


Artist Teacher 
recognized as a Voice Builder, Voice 


Teacher of Lucille 
singers. Studio: 








Diction. 
Lawrence [roe 
Hotel Metropole, Cit Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE MARGARET E. MacCONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Browneville, Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal and Informal Music 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF Nene 
Florence, Italy 
Jan. "to .’ Mar. 15, "1930 


ARTHUR BAECHT 


meena =e AMERICAN VIOLINIST 
jerious, Talented Pupile Accepted 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, N. Y. C. Penn. 2634 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


raMGu be OF ‘voscs 
Columbia School of Music 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


A 
—|é 
a Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
U 
R 


faery ne | — Frame | La For 
14 West 68th 




















ew York City 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Me ge Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theol Semi 
412 Fifth Ave., —~ York 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years ae ‘irector Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and yy FE, 
687 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Tel.: Plaza 7692 


BUTLER *c.. 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


? HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. Tel. 6935 coe 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SueeMan Square Srupios: 160 W. 18rd Bt., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 6748 


























Atlantic City: 47 Windsor Ave. 
TweLerHonEs: Circle 2916—Locust 5133—Dial 32-4464 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—=== Planist —— 
td AMERICA 1929-1930 


Hall, iano 
er Vir i San Fine idg., Chieage 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howwen HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinwa Bam 113 w. 57th St. 
Address: 160th S 
Tel. Mott Movuz dees. ae York 











Baroness TURK-ROHN 


Vocal Instructor 
Opera — Concert — Oratorio 
1435 aoe gp — 





UNITED CONCERT DIRECTION 


MARIANNE SEISMIT -DODA, Manager 
855 West End Avenue, New York City 


Suite 8-B—Hours 2 to 5 


Phone Clarkson 8853 








RUTH J. KENNARD 


TaASHen. yy -HARMONY 


@ Bpecialty 
STUDIO $38 Gor Carvesie = New York 
Busipsnos 35 East 77th &t. ” Bbinelander sees 


MARGARITA MELROSE 
PIANIST 


7622—12th A Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 sonburst 
ee ee SS ne oe 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.”’—WN. orld. 


FRANCES SEBEL 


SOPRANO 


144 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: 0692 Susquehanna 


Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 


Personal Address 
P. O. Box 548 Stamrorp, Conn. 
(Visuola Exponent) 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers, 
Now in 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
y'\ Studio: 614 South Van Ness Ave. 


Under management of L. E. Bebymer, Auditoriam Bldg. 


ANNE YAGQO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Address Box 231, East Falls Church, Virginia 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Prima Donna Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company 
.: L. EB. Behymer, Auditorium Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 

Teacher of Singing 

115 West 7th St rs N. J. 
Telephone: Plainfield 9299 














OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2608 





ARCHIBALD Concert 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS “"c= 


718 Shier Hall, Yiedecetee afte. 
hone: Circle 523 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music end costume numbers 


specialties 
Address—15 West Iith St., N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 

BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 





Chicago 


DORA BECKER -SHAFFER 


Concert es AND TgACHBR—Lecturs Racrt. 
terviews Thursdays 1—3:39 

Studio 610 “STEINWAT HALL, NEW 

Telephone: Circle 8277 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COAG 

Address: 301 Clinton Ave., 

Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Tovdes aot 


ALEXANDER ROSANOFF 


Teacher pe. Sin 
Formerly of the . i icon and ieading 
opera houses in mH Bachmaninof, 


iy HN" 
Studio: Hotel y mn Bg B’way & 73d St., New York 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine L h 


Studie: 44 West 86th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 
MME. 


tm CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Croxton Management, Hotei 
Hamtten, West 73d Street, 
New York City 


DANIELL 


Ys 
G j— 4.) 
tie rea 
E Diaphragmatic Vast 110sh St New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 


MARGUERITE COVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Informal ase 
1414 Steinway Bidg. New York City 


ERNEST 


WHITE 


ORGANIST 
St. James Church Philadelphia, Pa. 
































VIGTOR HARRIS “ 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL iN ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


ADply to President for all Information 


Bereness Katharine £. Von Kienner 
1736 Broadway New York 
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ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 
ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING that rrodeeed 
the famous baritones BATTISTI USON 
and DE LUCA. Studio 803, ST AY HALL, 
113 West 57th St.. New Yerk. Tel. Circle 3278. 


RALPH ANGELL 


errs 
Telephone: Havemeyer 





MUSICAL 


xGOODWIN 


Fouher f Plane—A 
On 86th &., 
aot wae SA, Guumman Se, Studien, 100 W. 


ROMAN PRYDATKEVITCH |= 


VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER 
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Mozart’s Don GIOVANNI REVIVED 
AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Not Heard in Over Twenty Years — Leonora Corona Replaces the 
Indisposed Rosa Ponselle—Rethberg, Fleischer, Gigli, Pinza 
and Ludikar in Cast—Serafin Scores 


For weeks there has been much discussion 
concerning the revival of Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni, to be given after an absence of over 
twenty years. Speculation, too, was high 
whether or not Rosa Ponselle, the scheduled 
Donna Anna, would have recovered sufh- 
ciently from her vocal indisposition to appear. 
This in advance no doubt was responsible in 
a large measure for the capacity audience 
that filled the Metropolitan Friday evening. 

Then, too, did not the cast read well? 
Such brilliant stars as Rethberg, Fleischer, 
Gigli, Pinza, Ludikar—and finally Leonora 
Corona, chosen to replace Ponselle? One 
must not forget either the older opera goers 
who had heard the “Don” in bygone days 
and enjoyed its lovely, but now rather anti- 
quated, style of music. 

Eight-fifteen came, and Serafin, in charge 
of the musical preparation and directing the 
performance, faced a decidedly eager sea of 
faces. He was warmly applauded. Let it 
be said here that he is deserving of a goodly 
share of credit for the musical excellence 
of the performance in general. The orches- 
tra plays Mozart as well as it does the music 
of the Italian composers, who at present 
seem to dominate. One saw a new curtain 
drawn together between each of the five 
scenes of the two acts, a la vaudeville, to 
allow the principals to sing their arias, duets 
or quartets, as the case might be, while the 
ensuing scene was being made ready. Charm- 
ing, indeed, were Urban’s colorful sets, at 
times further enhanced by what seemed to 
be a new spotlight from the center of the 
house. 

The performance certainly could not be 
called one of the most thrilling heard within 
the old walls of the Metropolitan. Yet one 
could not deny the peculiar charm and vital- 
ity of Mozart’s music, which to some sounds 
antiquated. But it was beautifully played. 
In some cases, not all, beautifully sung. 


Interest naturally centered around Leonora 
Corona, who. has been called upon lately for 
a number of Miss Ponselle’s roles. She 
did not face an easy task. To begin with, it 
is difficult to fill Rosa Ponselle’s shoes, 
and, secondly, the role is one beset with many 
stumbling places. But Miss Corona came 
through valiantly. Her portrayal showed 
careful study, and the music lay well within 
her voice. She gave a creditable account of 
her vocal and histrionic powers, and with 
further hearings, will, doubtless, settle down 
more comfortably in the role of Donna 
Anna. 

Elisabeth Rethberg contributed some ex- 
quisitely lovely singing, particularly the 
opening aria of the second act. Here there 
was smoothness of legato and a melting tone. 
She has a keen conception of the demands of 
the role, and, from the outset, the audience 
admired her through her mastery of the 
many difficulties of the big aria of the first 
act. Only an artist of Rethberg’s powers 
could give it so perfectly. 

It was to be expected of Editha Fleischer 
that she would do something worth while 
with Zerlina. She did. One goes further 
and says her singing and acting were out- 
standing during the evening. What an artis- 
tic treasure Mr. Gatti has in this young 
woman ! 

Pavel Ludikar, as Leporello, had one of 
the best opportunities since his association 
with the company. He played it with broad 
comedy and sang well, amusing the audience 
frequently. If one were to criticize, it would 
be to say he over-emphasized. Louis D’An- 
gelo, the Masetto, interpreted his rather 
“meaty” part skillfully, while the combined 
comedy of Fleischer, Ludikar and D’ Angelo 
enlivened the performance. 

Ezio Pinza, the Don, sang admirably, with 
the easy, flowing tone that happily is his. 
There was applause for him after his prin- 


cipal arias, and it was justly deserved. His 
acting, however, left much to be desired, we 
thought. 

Gigli, as Don Ottavio, shared in the vocal 
honors of the evening, and seemed to hold 
himself in check in a successful effort to be 
in the true Mozartean style. With a lus- 
ciousness of tone he sang, his mezza voca 
being especially beautiful. He is not called 
upon to do much acting, but he handled the 
role in his usual polished manner. 

Rothier, the father, did what little he had 
to do in the first act, very well, but had his 
artistic “inning” in his big scene at the end 
of the opera. Setti’s chorus and the dancers 
in the ball-room scene enlivéned this par- 
ticular scene enough to make it one of the 
most enjoyed of the evening. 

And so—for lovers of the classical— 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni has much to offer 
musically. 

(Additional reports on page 25) 


Pizzetti to Visit America 

Ildebrando Pizzetti, distinguished Italian 
composer, will come to this country for 
the first time for a short concert and lecture 
tour, between February 25 and March 20. 
He will sail on the same boat with Mr. and 
Mrs. Toscanini and will be present on the 
evening of February 27 at Carnegie Hall, 
when Toscanini will conduct the Phithar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra in the world 
premiere of his latest composition, Rondo 
Veneziano. Mr. Pizzetti also will assist in 
a number of chamber music concerts at such 
places as the Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton; Yale University, and the Casa Italiano 
of Columbia University, together with 
Adolfo Betti, violinist, and Alfred Wallen- 
stein, first cellist of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Mendelssohn Glee Club to 
Broadcast 


The Mendelssohn Glee Club of New 
York has been singing since 1866 without 
ever making a public appearance except for 
charity. It has, however, changed its mind 
and become modernized, and is to appear as 
the guest of the Continental Baking Com- 
pany in its regular Wednesday evening 
period of the Happy Wonder Bakers. The 
club is to make its radio debut on Decem- 


ber 11, at 8:30 Eastern Standard Time, over 
WEAF and a chain of twenty-four stations. 
Its program will be conducted by Ralph L. 
Baldwin. 


Philadelphia Cail Opera 
Presents Lakme 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company presented Delibes’ opera 
Lakmé, at the Academy of Music on Novem- 
ber 28. This opera had not been heard in 
Philadelphia for many years. Its revival 
was made doubly interesting, by the appear- 
ance of Josephine Lucchese in the title role. 
Miss Lucchese is very popular with Philadel- 
phia’s opera-goers, as she has been heard 
many times here, always with great enjoy- 
ment. Her singing of this role was excellent 
throughout, further demonstrating her per- 
fect fidelity to pitch and rhythm. The well- 
known Bell Song brought an ovation, as did 
also the numerous fine duets and smaller 
solos. Miss Lucchese’s acting well matched 
her singing, and numerous curtain calls fol 
lowed each act. 

Ralph Errolle as Gerald also was in fine 
voice, singing and acting his part splendidly. 

Ivan Steschenko as Nilikantha was superb, 
vocally and dramatically. 

Lucia Chagnon as Mallika revealed a voice 
of rich beauty, and her singing of the duet 
with Lakme in act one was especially fine. 
One regretted that her time on the stage was 
so short. 

Albert Mahler as Hadji again demon- 
strated his ability as to voice and acting. 

Mario Valle as Frederick, Helen Jepson 
as Ellen, Agnes Davis as Rose, Rose Bamp- 
ton as Mrs. Benson, Arthur Holmgren as the 
Fortune Teller, Daniel Healy as the Chinese 
Merchant, and Abraham Robofsky as the 
Thief, were all highly satisfactory in their 
respective parts. 

The chorus did some unusually fine work, 
and the Littlefield Ballet with Catherine 
Littlefield as premiere danseuse gave a fine 
performance. 

Mr. Mlynarski conducted, and maintained 
a pleasing balance between orchestra and 
voices. 

The scenery was especially beautiful. Al- 
together it was an admirable presentation. 


M. M. C. 
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MUSICAL 


FUNDAMENTALS—By Homer G. Mowe 


Speakers at the meetings of the New York 
Singing Teachers’ Association during the 
past year have united in urging, almost beg- 
ging, us to make our pupils better musicians. 
One speaker said: “Their (the pupils) sense 
of rhythm is non-existent, they lack 
the ability to learn music quickly, to read at 
sight, etc.” 

Most teachers feel the way about 
many of their pupils, and are working to 
overcome the deficiency. But as | listen to 
seems to me that while many of 


almost 
same 


voices, it 


HOMER G. MOWE 

the singers are handicapped by poor musi 
cianship, they are handicapped much more 
severely by the fact that, the proper funda 
mentals of tone-production were never com 
pletely established. Scarcely a voice is used 
in such a way that its full possibilities are 
realized. 

Young .singers need constantly to be re 
minded that a lasting success depends on a 
thorough grounding in fundamentals. This 
has been said many times, but it needs to 
be repeated many more. 

Every syllable in every word should be 
based on a properly produced tone. Tone is 
the material out of which the singer moulds 
his song. Inferior, imperfect material makes 
the artist’s efforts doubly hard, and the re- 
sult less admirable than it should be. 

It should be common knowledge that a 
beautiful tone can be produced by every 
singer. Not the same kind of beautiful tone, 
but still, a tone of character and expressive 
ness, and produced in such a way that it has 
emotional color. 

t is perfectly practicable to develop this 
in any normal person, just as range or reso 
nance or flexibility can be developed. Each 
depends on a certain use of the instrument 

Most young singers are too easily satis 
fied, or else are misled by partial success 
Few have the character and patience to con- 
tinue a real struggle for perfection. They 
like to sing and are willing to practice for 
hours a day, but much of it is merely self 
indulgence, a doing of something they can 
already do, not the strict self-discipline of 
learning to do something new 

Then, too, so many distractions arise, and 
so many temptations present themselves to 
take the pupils ’ minds off the fundamental 
fact that a singer deals in tone, and must 
learn to produce and control a beautiful one 

The average singing heard in our concert 
halls, and in our opera houses does not set 
a high enough standard. Few of the singers 
are realizing 60 per cent of their possibilities 

And then, too, the business side of a career 
is liable to take too much of the pupil's at 
tention. Perhaps this secured her 
contract through influence, and another is 
buying her way into the attention 
and esteem. The phrases one constantly 
hears: “One must get to know people who 
can help one;” “No one can succeed without 
influence,” etc.! Perhaps they contain more 
than a grain of truth, but for the pupil the 
common-sense, the logical thing to do is to 
learn to sing first, and get help (if needed) 
afterwards. How many singers have been 
pushed into positions they could not fill! 

\nother mistake sometimes made by pupils 
is that of imitating some one already enjoy- 
ing a popular A pupil can learn 
from any singer but any pupil’s 
real success will come from a full develop- 
ment of his own px and not from the 
imitation some one else 

Because a certain tenor 
ringing higl 


use ot 


soprano 


public "s 


success 


successful 
wers, 


is admired for his 
baritone for his 
pupils should not turn 
energies into the effort of doing 
And yet I have heard young sing- 
‘I’m not going to bother about that 
part of my voice. Look at X. He (or she) 
doesn't.” 


tones, or some 
mezza-voce, 
all their 
likewise 


ers Say 


Singing, to a certain extent, is a business, 
and a big business in many cases. But basic- 
ally it is an art. And true success in art 


can come only through self-development, 
self-control and self-expression. Anything 
that limits these, limits one’s art. And the 
mind that is too much turned towards ma- 
terial benefits cannot be focused on the full 
development of one’s powers. 

Certainly one must earn money enough to 
live on, but in the center of one’s mind must 
be the burning desire and determination for 
perfection. We can never reach it, but our 
only salvation lies in demanding it. The 
moment we are satisfied with less, we have 
automatically checked our development. 

By constantly referring back to funda 
mentals, and checking up on his efforts, a 
singer will continue to improve and the voice 
will expand and grow, es after he is well 
launched on a singing career 

Full development of the voice is not gained 
in a year or two, and correct use of the 
voice is not gained immediately, but both 
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can be gained, and if it takes ten years or a 
lifetime, they must be gained. There is too 
much “specialization” which really is at- 
tempting to conceal faulty use of the voice. 

It is no wonder, though, that there are 
so few really great singers, or that most of 
those few started with unusual gifts and 
ability. Few pupils, indeed, will go through 
the process necessary to develop the singer’s 
fundamental requirements. If it doesn’t come 
quickly they lose patience or courage, or 
they are satisfied with too little. 

Over and over again they need to remind 
themselves of the primary importance of 
looking after the fundamentals of singing, 
and they need to be assured that it is pos- 
sible for them to gain their end. Man, “made 
in the image and likeness of God,” is not 
limited. We are still far from an under- 
standing of our real selves, but we know 
that as we set our minds on the highest ideal 
we can conceive, we draw nearer to it, gain- 
ing in the process a higher ideal, just as far 
away as the first. But from the struggle 
evolves the Artist. 





CHOPIN’S BIRTHPLACE TO BECOME 
NATIONAL POLISH SHRINE 


[This is part of an article appearing in the 
December issue of “Poland” Magazine and 
released to the Mustcat Courter in advance 
of publication—The Editor.) 


Purchase of the birthplace of Frederick 
Chopin near Warsaw for preservation as a 
national memorial is announced in a cable 
to the American-Polish Chamber of Ccm- 
merce. The little building, which had been 
neglected for many years, had lately served 
as a peasant’s home and was bought for 
$4,000, the peasant owner having recently 
built a new house. 

Chopin is today one of the great national 
heroes of Poland and it has been proposed 
to remove his body from the Cemetery of 
Pere Lachaise in Paris, possibly to the 
Cathedral of the Wawel in Cracow where 
are buried most of Poland’s kings and queens 
and three other great national heroes, Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko, Adam Mickiewicz and 
Prince Joseph Poniatowski. 

But it is very doubtful whether Chopin's 
body will be removed to Poland, as there 
seems to be an under-current of feeling 
that it should remain in Paris, which was, 
during Poland’s century and a half of slavery, 


one of the gathering places for the independ- 
ence party. Paris contains many souvenirs 
of Poland. Work has just been begun on 
the Square Curie opposite the Pont Neuf in 
honor of Madame Marie Sklodowska-Curie, 
the great Polish scientist who recently visited 
America. Last summer a statue by Bourdelle, 
the French sculptor who recently died, was 
erected in honor of Mickiewicz, the Polish 
poet who spent the greater part of his life 
in Paris as an exile from his native land, 
and within the last few weeks a statue of 
Prince Poniatowski was put in place in the 
walls ef the Louvre, on the rue de Rivoli, 
along with the other Marshals of Napoleon. 

Following a custom then in vogue, Chopin’s 
heart was taken shortly after his death to 
the Castle at Rapperswyll in Switzerland, 
which was the headquarters of the Polish 
independence party. Some years later the 
heart was removed to Warsaw where it is 
now encased in an urn in the walls of the 
Church of the Holy Cross. The body of 
Kosciuszko, who was buried at Rapperswyll, 
was removed to Poland some years ago and 
his heart is in an urn in the private chapel 
of the Presidents of Poland in the old Royal 
Castle in Warsaw. 





Julius 


Mackee Personal Representative 


in Europe for Myrtle Leonard 


Julius Mackee, who visited America last 
season as personal representative of Georg 
Schneevoigt, has now assumed the responsi- 
bility of a similar situation for Myrtle Leon- 
ard, American contralto, winner of the 
Southern California Schubert Memorial Con- 
test, 1929. Miss Leonard is said to possess a 
unusual beauty, and it is predicted 
will soon acquire a world reputa- 


voice of 
that she 


her voice and applauds it as being rich in 
color, warm and intense in feeling, clear 
and brilliant, and with a wide range. The 
Los Angeles Times says Miss Leonard made 
an excellent impression and that her evident 
intelligence, fine vocal equipment and stage 
presence will undoubtedly carry her on to 
great success. The Los Angeles Evening 
Herald says that Miss Leonard possesses a 
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{merican contralto, winner of the 
tion as a singer of the highest rank. Alfred 
Hertz is reported to have assured her that 
she has everything to put her at the very 
top of the ladder. Miss Leonard is at pres- 
ent in California where she is giving success- 
ful recitals. She will give a series of re- 
citals in Europe next year and will appear 
as soloist with some of Europe’s leading 
symphony orchestras. 

The opinion of the American press as to 
Miss Leonard's artistic promise is expressed 
in the following: 

The Sunday Times, Superior, Wis., 
of the rare beauty and 


speaks 
carrying power ‘ot 


Southern California Schubert Memorial Contest, 


1929. 


rare voice that will yet reach the heights. 
The Syracuse Post Standard comments: 
“The big success of the evening was the 
singing of Myrtle Leonard; a more beautiful 
voice has seldom been heard here, either on 
the stage or in concert; it is a contralto of 
magnificent proportions.” Equally lavish is 
the praise of the Syracuse Telegram: “Miss 
Leonard’s voice is alive and vibrant like the 
strains of an organ; she is a superb artist.” 
In similar vein are the comments of the 
Omaha World Herald: “Miss Leonard is 
the possessor of a rare contralto voice, rich, 
warm ‘and resonant.” 
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Minneapolis Deliphted 
With Duncan Dancers 


Verbrugghen Condiets Symphony Or- 
chestra in Interesting Program 
Audience Most Enthusiastic 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—A capacity audi- 
ence greeted the Isadora Duncan Dancers 
and the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
on November 11 at The Lyceum. The or- 
chestra made excellent music in the pit, and 
under Henri Verbrugghen’s direction played 
Huldigungsmarsch by Wagner, the first 
movement of the Pathetique Symphony of 
Tschaikowsky, and the Water Music by 
Handel-Harty without the assistance of the 
dancers. The remainder of the Tschaikow- 
sky symphony was interpreted by Irma 
Duncan and her associates. One may not 
like his Pathetique visualized; he may pre- 
fer to furnish his own private grief—but 
those who heard and saw will never quite 
escape some stirring memory of this superb 
combination. Greek garb, Greek ideals and 
the Pathetique seem as opposite as the 
poles, but suffering is as new as tragedy is 
old, and the audience was held, not with a 
spectacle, but with the same emotions that 
will always grip hearts. Even the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra was not im- 
mune; more sustained depth, and more poi- 
gnant climaxes were read into the score, 
and the vibrant third movement flamed with 
unusual vigor. Irma Duncan and Henri 
Verbrugghen were given an ovation at the 
close of this part of the program. 

The remaining numbers, with music by 
Schubert were gay with youth—were pleas 
ing, stimulating. What is to be done when 
the guests refuse to go home? When the 
printed program was ended, not a person 
moved,—no one was in the homeward mood. 
Applause, not to cajole an encore, but to ap- 
prove the dancers, to praise the orchestra, 
continued from bow to bow. Then did come 
encores, three of them of modern Russia, 
with music of Gretchaninoff. The dancers 
sang. The evening found high favor with 
the audience. Many commended the Or- 
chestral Association and Arthur Gaines, the 
manager, for the unusual combination of 
these artistic forces. E. K 


Tito Schipa Compliments 
Sandro Benelli 


When little Liana Schipa was born a few 
months ago, Sandro Benelli, conductor and 
composer and friend of Tito Schipa, was in- 
spired to write a little lullaby for the child. 
He forwarded the song to Mr. Schipa, and 
the tenor wrote to him in reply the follow- 
ing cordial letter: 

“My dear and valued friend: I at 
received your lovely song, 
Thank you, and bravo. I liked the song 
immensely, and I assure you that I will 
sing it at my concerts, and I will make a 
record of it.” 

Maestro Benelli has now dedicated him- 
self to the teaching of singing. after having 
been for many years the conductor of the 
Florentine Polyphonic Choir. It will be 
remembered that several years ar Benelli 
brought the choir to America, and toured 
the entire United States. 

Benelli believes that anyone who pre- 
tends to be an artist without knowing the 
musical fundamentals, and cannot correctly 
sing solfeggio is an enemy unto himself. 
He believes “that the normal principle is to 
know how to read the fundamentals of sol- 
feggio, which means the singing of = 
while naming them. To do this correctly 
is indispensable to know the reading of ay 
feggio in any key, and all the existing key 
relations for the benefit of sound as well as 
rhythm. During the study of solfeggio it is 
necessary to learn how to breathe correctly 
at the end of musical phrases, and to know 
how to control the breath, and with time to 
be capable also of adjusting one’s breathing, 
should there be a lack of it, so that the 
voice will not sound wheezy. It is also 
necessary to sensitize the ear to rhythms 
and to study the reading of notes in the 
seven keys. Indispensable also is the taking 
of dictation, and whoever says that he 
knows solfeggio ought to he capable of 
writing any musical phrase.” 


last 
Ninna Nanna. 


Fay Foster Appreciates 
Thoughtfulness 


Fay Foster desires, through the Musical 
Courier, to express her appreciation of the 
many letters and telegrams of condolence 
sent her this past summer during her illness. 
She adds that so many evidences of kindness 
and thoughtfulness are almost enough to 
compensate for a broken arm. 


More Dates for Emma Redell 


Emma Redell, whose New York debut 
took place at Carnegie Hall on October 16, 
is to sing at the National Theater, Wash- 
ington, on December 12, and at the Alcazar 
Hall, Baltimore, on December 16. 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE 


ON EUROPEAN CONCERT AND OPERATIC TOUR 








“IS IT POSSIBLE TO REACH A GREATER HEIGHT IN DRAMATIC 
INTENSITY AND PERFECT SINGING?” —Oslo Aftenposten 








TAKES OSLO BY STORM: 


“HE IS NOW WELL ON HIS WAY 
TOWARDS CONQUERING EUROPE. 
HE TOOK THE AUDIENCE BY 
STORM. He was called back repeatedly 
and also received a touche from the orchestra. 
It is natural that his great wonderful tenor 
ca produces enthusiasm.”—Oslo Tidens 

egn. 





“ONE OF THE GREAT MASTERS 


OF SONG.”—Oslo Dagbladet. 


CALLED BY STOCKHOLM: 


“AN ARTIST OF DISTINCTION. He 
acted and sang with a spontaneitv which was 
irrepressible and aroused enthusiasm in the 
audience. The intensity of his tone as well 
as his very clear diction contributed to it in no 
small measure.’”—Stockholm Social Demo- 
kraten. 





“A STIRRING INTENSITY IN 
VOCAL DELIVERY AND IN ACTING. 
There was much fervor in his dramatic in- 
terpretation and intelligent musicianship.”— 
Stockholm Svenska Dagbladet. 


“MARVELLOUS” OFFENBURG 
VERDICT: 


“A MARVELLOUS SINGER! WHAT 
A VOICE! What force, and yet what sweet- 
ness, what melodious ring, what gift of emo- 
tional interpretation, intensity of feeling, re- 
creative power and tenderness!”—-Offenburg 
Tageblatt. 











“Berlin gives ovation to Althouse.” 
Berlin Associated Press, Oct. 3, 1929 








“PHENOMENAL” KARLSRUHE OPINION: 





“ALTHOUSE IS REALLY THE PHENOMENAL 
SINGER. He not only knows how to sing, but also to 
evoke the magic world of tone harmonies from the depth of 
his soul. THERE WAS THUNDEROUS APPLAUSE 
AFTER EACH NUMBER.”— Karlsruhe Badischer 
Beobachter. 


LENDS “BRILLIANCY” TO STUTTGART OPERA: 





“WITH HIS SINGING AND MIMICRY HE 
EVOKES CAPTIVATING CHARACTER  POR- 
TRAITS, varied and rich in color and individual in draw- 
ing.” —Stuttgart Neues Tageblatt. 








ALTHOUSE IS AVAILABLE ON COMMUNITY CONCERT COURSES | 





Management: H AE NSEL & JONES 


Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New York 


Kranich & Bach Piano 
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Betty Tillotson 


Presents 





Marion 
Armstrong 


Soprano 


“Artist from the Florence Wessel 
Studio” 
One of several newspaper 
reports. 
Recent tour of Canada: 











Daily Times, Moncton, N. B. 


MISS ARMSTRONG 
DELIGHTED LARGE 
AUDIENCE 


In Recital at St. ‘Siete Church 
Last Night, Noted Scottish- 
Canadian Lyric Soprano Pre- 
sented Excellent Program of 
Classical and Scottish Numbers. 





An exceptional musical treat was fur- 
nished to the music lovers of Moncton 
last night, when Marion Armstrong, 
Scottish-Canadian Lyric Soprano of New 
York, gave a recital in the auditorium of 
St. John’s United Church. Of pleasing 
stage appearance and possessing a voice 
of unusual clearness and volume, Miss 
Armstrong in the presentation of the 
different numbers enraptured her audi- 
ence, as the prolonged applause de -mand 
ing encore after encore, testified. 

Opening her recital with a_ group of 
three Italian songs, (a) Caro Mio Bene, 
Giordano; (b) La Girometta, Sibella; 
(c) O Mio Babbino, from Gianni 
Schicchi, Puccini, Miss Armstrong was 
given the opportunity to show the full 
range of her splendid voice. At times 

trilling like a bird, and then bursting 
| forth into a glorious melody, the voice 
| of the artist held her audience in its 
Then followed Il est doux, Il est | 
Herodiade, Massenet, while 
the three songs in English, The Little 
s herd Song, Proctor; The Little | 

Calbreath, and The Sleigh, | 
audience and | 

The Second | 
and f vel Dog were most | 

excellently rendered. | 

But it was the Scottish part of the 
am that appealed to the audience, 

d gave Miss Armstrong the chance 

further demonstrate the delightful 
ties of her voice. Opening this | 
of her program with the rendition 

f Sing Tae Me the Auld Scotch 

ngs, the artist was greeted with a | 
applause, which had hardly 
d away before Arlene Ehrhardt, at 
tired in a Scottish costume, marched up 
the aisle and presented Miss Armstrong 
with a handsome basket of flowers. 
_The program continued with a group 
Scotch songs, many of which Miss | 
strong was compelled to repeat 
os is mae luck aboot the hoose,”’ 

“Charlie * my oh. “Will you nae 

come back again,” fary of Argyle,” 

and many : of the favorites were 

sung by Miss Armstrong and delighted 

the audience 
| Miss Armstrong surely proved to be | 

a Scotch lassie and has shown Canada 
| that she not only can sing Scotch songs, 
| but any kind of a song she wishes to | 
| sing | 

The basket of flowers contained an in 
vitation for Miss Armstrong to return | 

Moncton and it is fully expected that 
another season will find her again sing 
ing to the people of New Brunswick 

The Young People’s Society is to be 
highly congratulated for having brought 
this splendid artist to Moncton, as it 
proved to be one of the finest recitals 
ever heard here. 
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appealed 
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Betty Tillotson Concert Direction 
1776 Broadway, New York City 
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Philadelphians Enjoy Programs 
by Lester Concert Ensemble 


Lucchese Soloist With Matinee Musical Club—Lynnwood Farnam 
Gives Organ Recital—Lecture Recital by Gutman-Housman—Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Offers Seldom Heard Moussorgsky Work. 


PurIvapeLpHiaA, Pa.—The Lester Concert 
Ensemble gave the first of a series of con- 
certs at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel on 
November 17, when it. was estimated that 
about 1200 were present. The reputation of 
this organization for artistic and worth- 
while performances has spread far and wide, 
so that any announcement of a concert draws 
a large audience. 

Jeno De Donath, violinist, Josef Wissow, 
pianist, and Mary Miller Mount, accompan- 
ist, are well known to Musicat Courier 
readers from the records of their work of 
previous seasons. They were joined by EI- 
wood L. Weiser, baritone, for this concert. 
Mr. Weiser has appeared with the ensemble 
before, and has always been received cordi- 
ally. His voice has gained in depth and 
power, even since last season. His singing 
of the aria O, Tu Palermo from Verdi's Si- 
ciliani Vespri ‘was splendid, although his 
later lighter group—When the King Went 
Forth to War, Koeneman; Didn’t It Rain, 
Burleigh: and Danny Deever, Damrosch— 
appealed more strongly perhaps to the mixed 
audience on this occasion. 

Dr. De Donath opened the concert with 
the beautiful Mozart Concerto in A with the 
Joachim cadenza. In the second half of the 
program he played the Chopin-Sarasate Noc- 
turne and Gypsy Airs by Sarasate. In all 
of these, his usual rich tone and exquisite 
artistry were manifest. 

Mr. Wissow’s numbers included Doumka, 
by Tschaikowsky ; Spanish Dance, by Grana- 
dos; Ritual Dance, by DeFalla; Caprice Es- 
pagnole, by Moszkowski. As always, Mr. 
Wissow’s playing delighted the audience by 
its brilliance and power. All the artists 
were obliged to give encores on the last half 
of the program. 

Mrs. Mount’s accompanying is noted for 
the sympathetic at-one-ness with the soloist. 
This concert further demonstrated this fact, 
as is there is no doubt that the work of this 
well-known pianist was a large contributing 
factor to the success of the concert. 


ANOTHER LESTER ENSEMBLE CONCERT 


The Lester Concert Ensemble, consisting 
of Arvida Valdane, soprano; Jeno De Don- 
ath, violinist; Josef Wissow, pianist; and 
Mary Miller Mount, accompanist, is in great 
demand. They were again heard in Philadel- 
phia on November 24, at the Academy of 
Fine Arts, under the auspices of the Phila- 
delphia Civic Music Bureau which is _ar- 
ranging fine concerts to be given each Sun- 
day afternoon in this place, free to the 
public. 

Miss Valdane opened the program with the 
powerful Ouvre ton Coeur by Bizet, followed 
by Mist of Lenormand and Beaux Rerer by 
Buzzi-Peccia. Miss Valdane has a remark- 
able voice which she uses with much skill. 
Later she sang songs by Saar, Crist and 
LaForge, all delightful numbers, with a 
pleasing encore added. 

Dr. De Donath gave the beautiful Lar- 
ghetto of Handel-Huhay, a delicate Menu- 
etto by Mozart played on muted violin, and 
the broad and brilliant Praeludium and Al- 
legro of Pugnani-Kreisler. His second group 
held Melodie by Tschaikowsky, Dr. De Don- 
ath’s own graceful Guitarre Valse and the 
ever-popular Hejre Kati by Hubay. Dr. 
De Donath’s interpretations always held just 
the right combination of intellect and emo- 
tion. His playing was most enthusiastically 
received, and he added Schumann’s Traum- 
erei as an encore. 

Mr. Wissow gave a fine interpretation of 
the Mendelssohn Fantasie in F sharp major, 
followed by the Brahms G minor Rhapsodie. 
He closed the program with the difficult 
Tambourin by Rameau-Godowsky, a pleasing 
Prelude by Harl MacDonald, and a sparkling 
Concert Etude by MacDowell. The audience 
manifested its pleasure in his playing and 
demanded an encore. 

Mrs. Mount supplied her usual artistic ac- 
companiments for both singer and violinist. 
Immediately following this concert the artists 
were rushed to Princeton by motor for a 
concert the same evening. 

MaTINEE Musicat Crus 

The Matinee Musical Club opened its con- 
cert season on November 19, with a memo- 
rable program, for Josephine“Lucchese, prima 
donna coloratura soprano, was one of the 
guest artists, accompanied by Clarence Fuhr- 
man at the piano and Clement Barone, flut- 
ist. In addition, the club presented Florence 
Frantz, pianist, winner 1929 National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs’ prize contest; Antonio 
Banys, baritone, winner of the 1929 Atwater 
Kent Philadelphia audition, with Mme. Fa- 
bri at the piano—also its own club member, 
Lillie Holmstrand Fraser, contralto, accom- 
panied by Helen Boothroyd Buckley. 

Mme. Lucchese was in the best of voice, 
and delighted her audience from the first mo- 


ment of her appearance on the stage. Her 
charming personality captivates those across 
the footlights even before she sings a note, 
but her clear bird-like voice enthralls. Her 
program included Italian, German and Eng- 
lish numbers as follows :—Orfano, by Ala- 
leona; La foletta, by Marchesi; Waldensam- 
keit, by Reger; Un pajarito, arranged by 
Ross ; Seguidilla, arranged by Reimann; Oh! 
quand je dors, by Liszt; Mozart’s aria Ah, 
vous dirai-je maman (with flute obligato 
played by Mr. Barone); the aria Ombra 
leggera, from Meyerbeer’s Dinorah’ (which 
simply “brought down the house”); A 
Brown Bird Singing; The Answer; My 
Curly-Headed Baby; The Gypsy and the 
Bird; and two encores, No, Sir, and The 
Shadow March. 

The other artists performed splendidly and 
were well received. 

LyNNwoop FarRNAM Gives OrGAN RECITAL 

Lynnwood Farnam, head of the organ de- 
partment of the Curtis Institute of Music, 
gave a magnificent organ recital at St. 
James’ Church on November 20. His com- 
prehensive program was as follows :—Toc- 
cata from Suite Opus 14 by Paul de Malein- 
greau; A Gigg, by William Byrd; Carillon, 
by Leo Sowerby; Soeur Monique- Rondo in 
F, by Francois- ‘Couperin ; Chorale No. 1 in 
E major, by Cesar Franck; Suite No. 35 
“L’Orgue Mystique,” by Charles Tourne- 
mire; Allegro from Fifth Trio-Sonata, by 
J. S. Bach; Westminster Chimes by Louis 
Vierne. 

PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER STRING 
SIMFONIETTA 

The Philadelphia Chamber String Sim- 
fonietta, Fabien Sevitzky, conductor, opened 
its fourth season most auspiciously on No- 
vember 20, with a splendid concert in the 
Ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford. 

Haydn’s Symphony in F major for string 
orchestra opened the program. It is masterly 
in its exquisite simplicity and was splen- 
didly read and executed by Mr. Sevitzky and 
the Simfonietta. Following this came the 
Arensky Variations on the theme of Tschai- 
kowsky (Child Jesus had a Garden) which, 
in pure beauty of tone and coloring, are 
difficult to match. The detailed delicacy of 
Mr. Sevitzky’s interpretation left nothing to 
be desired. 

The last half of the program held three 
exceedingly interesting numbers — Prelude, 
originally written for piano by Pogojeff, and 
cleverly transcribed for stringed orchestra 
by Mr. Sevitzky; then Mr. Sevitzky’s own 
Paraphrase of Russian Folk Song—and 
Streicher’s Four Symphonic Movements in 
Old Style. All were more than pleasing and 
drew warm applause from the large audi- 
ence. This estimable organization has made 
an abiding place for itself in the affections of 
Philadelphia’s music lovers and it is with 
great satisfaction that its success has been 
noted. 

EvizABETH GUTMAN AND RosALiE HousMAN 

The third in a series of five lecture-recitals 
om modern music by Elizabeth Gutman and 
Rosalie Housman was given November 22 at 
the Philadelphia Art Atliance. 

Miss Housman in her lecture dealt with 
the Music of France, personified by Debussy, 
Ravel, Vincent D’Indy, Milhaud, Honneger, 
and Manuel De Falla, with references to 
lesser lights. It was enlightening and given 
in a live, entertaining way. 

Miss Gutman pleased with her songs which 
so well exemplified the points brought out 
in the lecture. They were as follows: Lied 
Maritime, D’Indy; Beau Soir and Fantoches 
of Debussy; Le Thite Enchantee, by Ravel ; 
Chant de Sion and Chant d'Amour, by Mil- 
haud; Trois Chanson de la Petite Sirene, 
by Honneger; Chanson, by Migot; and Se- 
guidilla Murciana, by De Falla. 

Clarence Fuhrman furnished admirable ac- 
companiments. 

LecTuRE AND MUSICALE AT GIUSEPPE 

BocHETTI’s StupDIo 


A delightful afternoon was spent by a 
large number of invited guests on November 
23, when Giuseppe Boghetti presented Sam- 
uel L. Laciar, music critic of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, in a talk on Verdi, after 
which, four of Mr. Boghetti’s pupils sang 
arias from the master’s operas. 

Mr. Laciar is a well-known authority on 
most matters musical, and his talk on Verdi 
was very enlightening, giving the vital points 
of his progress as an operatic ~composer, 
together with the interesting features of his 
political leanings and their bearing upon the 
production of some of the operas in which 
he had used his ideas rather drastically. A 
keen sense of humor on the part of Mr. 
Laciar enlivened his discourse. 

Reba Patton, well-known as a recitalist 
of merit, sang Involami Ernani from Ernani 
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SALVATORE COTTONE 
vocal teacher and coach of Milan, who 
has guided the careers of many promi- 
nent artists and with whom Leonora 
Corona, Metropolitan Opera soprano, 
has coached her operatic roles. 





and Addio del passato from Traviata, show- 
ing a soprano voice of wide range, good qual- 
ity and an artistic interpretation. 

Marian Anderson, who is also making an 
enviable reputation as a concert singer, sang 
O Don Fatale from Don Carlos, magnifi- 
cently. This contralto’s voice is of a depth 
and power which make one alert from the 
first note. She sings with absolute ease and 
deep understanding. 

Rosemary Albert had just returned from 
a highly successful operatic debut in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, with the Pennsylvania Grand 
Opera Company, in which she sang the lead- 
ing role of La Forza del Destino. Mr. Bog- 
hetti was there at the time and pronounced 
it one of the most remarkable debuts he had 
ever witnessed. Miss Albert’s voice also 
shows depth and power, coupled with a fine 
dramatic sense, and it is easy to see why her 
debut was so ‘successful. On this occasion 
she sang the Madre pietosa and Pace, pace 
mio dio from La Forza. 

Mrs. Clara Maysells sang the Rittorna 
Vincitor from Aida extremely well. Mrs. 
Maysells is not as well known as these other 
singers, but her voice is pleasing and shows 
good possibilities. 

Miss Patton closed the informal program 


(Continued on page 40) 
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NETHERLAND CONCERT BUREAU 
Noordeinde 39 The Hague 
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Organizes tours 
Europe. Manages 
the lowest prices. 


throughout the whole of 
introductory recitals at 


Own subscription concerts 
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JENO de DONATH 
Violinist 
‘ Conductor of 
FOX THEATRE ORCHESTRA 
Studio: 
516 Presser Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lester Piano Used 








ELSIE HURLEY 


Lyric Soprano 





Winner of National Opera 
Club Prize (Victor Herbert 
Memorial Contest) and of 


N. F. M. C. Contest, 1929 


Available for Opera, Concerts 
and Recitals 


Address: GEORGE CASTELLE, 
1911 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 
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“I do not hesitate to name her one of the best American con- 


traltos on the lyric stage.” 
Herman Devries, Chicago American, October 23, 1929 


“Great opulence of voice and style.” 
Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune, October 23, 1929 


“Hers is one of the rare and truly great contralto voices of the 
present. Hers, too, is an interpretative art that must rank with 


the best to be heard in the concert halls of America today.” 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald-Examiner, October 23, 1929 


“Disclosed a rich luscious tone.” 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News, October 23, 1929 


“Tones of lovely quality smoothly sustained.” 
Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, October 23, 1929 


Management Daniel Mayer, Inc., 


Brunswick Records 113 West 57th Street, New York 
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RAPHOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 
An Analysis of Character From Handwriting 


[This is the second in a series of articles 
which Miss Andreyeff is writing for the 
Musica, Courier. in the issue of No- 
vember 30 Miss Andreyeff analyzed the 
handwriting of Louise Homer, Mischa Lev- 
itcki, Dusolina Giannini and Edwin Franko 
Goldman.—Tue Epriror] 


There seems always to be much interest 
ing discussion about the temperamental 
artist, the business-like artist, the artist who 
looks into all ends of his (or her) profes- 
sion, and those who care nothing for de 
tails. 

To the graphologist, handwriting is a 
picture of the writer, for it truly uncovers 
his inner habits of thought. Words often 
hide thought, but handwriting is proving 
to be more and more infallible, a direct 
index to the inner nature. It is an interst- 
ing thing, therefore, to note a person’s 
letter to see if the emotions rule, or whether 
the mind prevails at all times. It is equally 
interesting to see if the writer is more 
materialistic than idealistic, if he is prac- 
tical or one who weaves dreams without 
ever penetrating the clouds to find solid 
ground; whether or not there is desire on 
the part of the writer to express in his 
writing as he — in his life, the best 
and unusual; whether the seeds of wander 
lust are sown deep in his soul, or if he is 
a lover of home and fireside, etc 


Myra Hess. 
In the small, 
Myra Hess we 


precise handwriting of 
discern at once a truly 
marvelous technical ability. A desire to 
express herself so clearly that none might 
misconstrue. In this specimen there is evi- 
dence that more of the emotional than 
strictly mental influence prevails. In the 
formation of the capital letters there are or- 
iginality and excellent constructive ability. 
[he straight underscore beneath the signa- 
ture reveals that although Miss Hess mav 
not make an ostentatious splash at any time, 
sort that, once 
forgotten. 

into human na 
and sometimes 


her personality is of the 
known, it is hardly to be 
sympathetic insight 


ture is shown: cautious 


BY M. NAIIA ANDREYEFF 


introspective viewpoint is another trait re- 
vealed by her script. But as to temper, 
I don't think Miss Hess disguises the fact 
that she is often impatient, and, if angered, 


Hotel Saint Hubert 


West 57th Street 
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her anger is quick to rise to the surface, 
and equally as quick to dissipate. She is 
good-natured and friendly, and not really 
given to bearing a grudge any length of 
time. 

Further, her writing indicates strong will 
power and determination, a keen mind, and 
she is not apt to be overhasty in action 
By that I mean that she prefers to deliber- 
ate before taking any serious and important 
step. She is also quite business-like and 
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direct in her action. And yet, curiously 
enough, I believe that there are those who, 
though perhaps quite well acquainted with 
her, may at times comment that Miss Hess 
is hasty. She may sometimes give that 
impression, but after carefully considering 
all points, I think one would quickly ar- 
rive at the conclusion that she is not. In- 
tegrity, cheerful and optimistic disposition, 
with just a dash of susceptibility to moodi- 
ness ; ability and much patience to work out 
details to perfection of her art, and imagina- 
tion plus good physical energy are also 
shown. There is a glowing warmth in her 
personality, and she is a staunch and loyal 
friend who gives without stint, but with 
discrimination. 

Before continuing with other analyses, | 
would like to mention that, although I seem 
to omit discussion of the musical talents 
in these handwritings, I am doing so only 
because we are all so familiar with each 
artist’s splendid accomplishments, and be- 
cause I wish to bring out, through the aid 
of graphology alone, their individual and 
personal characteristics, presenting word 
pictures of personalities distingué—‘“off 
stage,” as it were. 

Georges Barrére. 

An unconfused specimen of writing of 
the mental type of artist is clearly pre 
sented in the caligraphy of Georges Barrére. 
Here is revealed a somewhat cryptic na- 
ture that finds much delight in mental 
problems and companionship. Persistence, 
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imagination and ener- 

Certain other let- 
diplomacy, fluency 
is an interesting 
conversationalist. He does not withdraw 
from pleasures extended to him, and knows 
how to enjoy himself, but at all times there 
is the mental discrimination. His actions 
are greatly governed by kindness, thought- 
fulness and consideration of others. Being 
quite sensitive, he could not be overbearing 
in the slightest degree. Dependable will 
power that is not apt to change under 
varied influences ; ability to concentrate with 
ease on detail is somewhat affected by 
slight impatience and a little irritability. 
But then, who can always be patient? Per- 
sistence, marked literary talent, intuition 
and foresight and good constructiveness 
are unerringly indicated. 

Mr. Barrére possesses a lively sense of 
humor and is usually of an optimistic view- 
point. Originality, rapidity of thought and 
the cryptic quality mentioned before are 
shown in the signature. He is of an affec- 
tionate nature, generous and ready to ex- 
tend a helping hand where it is deserved. 
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Lawrence Tibbett. 

A much more emotional nature is shown 
by the handwriting of Lawrence Tibbett. 
He does not take life too seriously, but 
prefers to live the day as thoroughly as 
possible. He is a lover of activity at all 
times, and does not greatly mind physical 
exertion. Good memory is indicated and 
ability to grasp things quickly. However, 
although Mr. Tibbett sometimes decides to 
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be absolutely immovable on some point or 
other, he is nevertheless susceptible to the 
influence of others, because the fact that 
he is most amiable, goodnatured, and that 
he enjoys pleasing others, cannot be al- 
tered. He possesses an active sense of 
humor, and on the surface may appear 
rather easygoing. 

He does not especially care for detail, 
nor does he possess much patience for rou- 
tine, but prefers a happy medium, Al- 
though not exactly stubborn, his will: power 
is of a moderate force, and I would say 
that the healthy energy and untiring lik- 
ing for mental and physical activity are 
two strong factors which have marked in- 
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fluence upon his success. He possesses a 
happy disposition and has not much time to 
be too ‘temperamental. 

Marie Sundelius. 

Hughes said that “the gift of making 
friends involves many things, but above 
them all, the power of going out of one’s 
self, and appreciating whatever it noble and 
loving in the other.” C ertainly, then, inthe 
broad and generous strokes of Marie Sun- 
delius’ handwriting can be noted the gen- 
erosity, open-hearted frankness and sincere 
friendliness that are so characteristic of the 
singer. She is one of those people who 
possess a broad scope of life. Unaffected, 
sympathetic and of an unchanging good- 
humored disposition, she cannot help but be 
liked and esteemed by those who know her. 

Also, a practical, yet sensitive and in- 
tuitive nature is shown; the will power 
not greatly assertive, because it is almost 
submerged in the desire to do the best 
possible for others. Level-headed and pre- 
cise, Miss Sundelius is quite aggressive in 
her own quiet way. She, too, is a lover of 
activity, possesses an untiring and virile 
ability for physical and mental exertion, 
and she has an exceptionally clear insight. 
She is keen and thorough in her under- 
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takings, and her active sense of humor does 
not grow stagnant at any time. I might 
add that Miss Sundelius is more of the 
home-loving type of artist, and possesses 
more of the mental than the temperamental 
traits of character. She is well-balanced, 
not easily ruffled, and has the ability to be 
patient and considerate. 

Musical talent can be easily discerned 
in the flowing quality of each handwriting, 
although this may not be readily distin- 
guished by those who are not greatly. fam- 
iliar with the rules of graphology. How- 
ever, other confirming traits must always 
be taken into consideration, before ‘a definite 
judgment is made of a character. And al- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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RENE MAISON 
TRIUMPHS 


with 
CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 


in its New Opera House 


“MAISON IS BEST 
AVITO HEARD 
IN THREE 
KINGS” 


Karleton Hackett, 
Chicago Eve. Post, 
Nov. 21, 1929. 


**Maison sang the music with an emotional intensity, tonal 
beauty and sustained power such as no other has ever at- 
tained to, at least not in this part of the world.”—Karleton 
Hackett, Chicago Eve. Post. 


“René Maison sang his music with the finish and refine- 
ment with which he invests all of his roles and especially 
artistic was he in this characterization, adding to his ad- 
mirable singing a striking personality.”—Maurice Rosen- 


feld, Chicago Daily News, Nov. 21, 1929. 





“RENE MAISON 
SHINES 


“René Maison electrified even 


his warmest admirers by pro- 
ducing a Julien far beyond any 
stage character he has offered 
here or elsewhere. His tenor 
Fernand de Gueldre photo a s 
became more than a voice—it 
was a clarion trumpeting, the 
tone flung forth with prodigal unstinted fullness and pas- 


siunate intensity.”—Herman Devries, Chicago American. 


“Mr. Maison, with physical good looks, with vocal youth 
and vigor, took up the love scene with a degree of fervor 
that made him the spiritual equal of Miss Garden. In 
certain respects he reminds one of Muratore, though the 
balance is in his favor.” — Edward Moore, Chicago 


Tribune. 





Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Fisk Building, New York 
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Berlin Opera Has an 
Overdose of Milhaud 


Two Operas and Two Ballets in One Season—Ballets Prove to Be Dull 
and Perverse—Giordano’s Il Re a Pleasant Surprise—Walter 
and Kleiber Return to Work—-Elman and Spalding 
Heard—Lucy Stern and Other Americans 


Bertin.—The Berlin Staatsoper, once the 
Kaiser’s own opera house, and still the offi- 
cial custodian of German operatic tradition, 
has taken up the cause of a modern French 
composer with more solicitude than he has 
ever enjoyed in France. This might be an 
excellent thing for the cause of international 
peace, if the quality of the music justified 
such exaggera.ed patronage, but unfortu- 
nately it does not. The composer is Darius 
Milhaud. A few weeks ago the Opera 
brought out his Pauvre Matelot (as duly 
reported in these columns) ; now it has add- 
ed two ballets, one called Creation and the 
other bearing the descriptive title Salad: 
while still another opera, Columbus, has 
been announced for later on. 

A SAXOPHONE IN THE GARDEN OF EDEN 

The two ballets, at least, are decidedly 
mediocre. The first, Creation, treats the 
sublime theme of the creation of man in a 
musically barren, dull fashion. The bag of 
jazz tricks, pretty thoroughly exhausted by 
now, is made to do duty where, in any case, 
it seems utterly out of place. Imagine 
Adam and Eve, in the Garden of Eden, 
dancing syncopated rhythms to the sound of 
a saxophone, which, by an inevitable asso- 
ciation of ideas, debases even the most seri 
ous musical phrase to the plane of the pro- 
fane and the grotesque. The work is not 
only tedious but esthetically perverse. 

In Salad, the music is somewhat more 
vivid and varied, but lengthy, containing 
protracted stretches closely approaching the 
zero point in invention. This queer Salad 
is a peppery compound of acrobatics, a little 
singing and orchestral fun; an absurd cir- 
cus story which would better fit a vaude- 
ville stage than an operatic one. 
GiorpANo’s IL RE A PLEASANT SURPRISE 

A far more important production, artisti- 
cally speaking, was Umberto Giordano’s lat- 
est opera, Il Re, which had its premiere at 
the Scala, last year, under Toscanini, and 
which was given here for the first time in 
Germany. Its humorous story, by Giovac- 
chino Forzano, of the miller’s daughter who 
falls in love with the artificially young- 
looking king, was told in detail at the time 
of its Milan production. Musically, its 
graceful, expressive and characteristic melo- 
dies were as surprising as its wealth of 
color, brilliance and variety. In spite of a 
few insignificant passages, the score proves 
its creator to be a master of dramatic music, 
a master who, with all his sixty-five years, 
keeps abreast of the progress of the modern 
musical idiom. 

The performance was excellent and was 
conducted by Leo Blech in masterly style. 
Leo Schiitzendorff, as the King, was in his 
best form; Gitta Alpar, as Rosalina, looked 
charming, though she was not quite equal to 
the vocal demands of this coloratura role. 
Marcel Wittrich, a new tenor of excellent 
vocal powers, played the part of Colombello, 
the rustic lover, with the best possible effect. 
Emil Pirchan provided delightful scenery 
for this altogether enjoyable opera, and the 
entire performance had a great success. 

WALTER AND KLEIBER RETURN 

Bruno Walter's first appearance here 

since his sudden departure last spring was 


at the opening concert of his usual Phil- 
harmonic series. The performances showed 
him to be in full possession of his admirable 
powers of interpretation, but the choice of 
the program, with its strange mixture of 
style, was hardly laudable. Works by 
Handel, Haydn, Beethoven and Berlioz 
were interspersed with arias by Gluck, 
Marcello and Rossini. Sigrid Onegin was 
the soloist of the evening and her auditors 
learned to their astonishment that to her 
glorious contralto voice she has now added 
the range of a soprano as well as a colora- 
tura technic of no mean quality. How valu- 
able her singing would be if to all these 
remarkable achievements she could add soul- 
fulness. But perhaps she will surprise us 
by adding it next year. 

Erich Kleiber, who recently returned from 
a prolonged tour through South America, 
has again resumed his duties at the Staats- 
oper, though so far his only appearance in 
public has been at the first of his symphony 
concerts. This program centered in Bruck- 
ner’s fifth symphony during the perform- 
ance of which Kleiber again showed his 
superior art of conducting and his deep in- 
sight into the works of the Austrian master. 
Particularly impressive were the scherzo 
and the magnificent finale with its over- 
whelming chorale, written for a double 
choir of twenty horns, trumpets and trom- 
bones. 

A BELATED PREMIERE 

Written nearly thirty years ago and hav- 
ing enjoyed performances in many other 
cities, Felix Woyrsch’s oratorio, Totentanz 
(Dance of Death), has just reached Berlin. 
The score, which calls for a large chorus 
orchestra and five soloists, is well written, 
containing some parts of intrinsic value, and 
reveals the hand of a very skillful musician. 
But, dating, as it does, from 1900, when 
Wagner’s influence was ‘most potent, it re- 
flects this master so definitely as to give the 
impression of being second-hand. The work 
is difficult and the excellent performance re- 
ceived at the hands of the young conductor, 
Theodor Jakoby, gave proof of his talent 
and ability. 

Hermann Zilcher, commander-in-chief of 
the musical forces of Wiirzburg, that beauti- 
ful and historical Bavarian city, came to 
Berlin with his excellently trained 'chamber 
orchestra. This organization is made up of 
professors and pupils from the Wiirzburg 
Conservatory, of which Zilcher is the direc- 
tor. They gave charming performances of 
Mozart serenades and of ‘two compositions 
by Zilcher, who is evidently an excellent 
musician and complete master of all the 
various departments of composition, but not 
endowed with a progressive mind. Thus his 
song cycle, Rokoko Suite—very well sung 
by his wife, Margret Zilcher-Kiesekamp— 
re-echoes Brahms to a great extent. His 
orchestral suite, The Taming of the Shrew, 
suffers in the same way. 

Another side of this versatile musician 
was exhibited in a recital with Lula Mysz- 
Gmeiner, where he proved to be an excellent 
pianist and accompanist. In a program of 
Goethe songs by Schubert, Loewe, Wolf 
and Zilcher, this famous lieder singer once 
again delighted and impressed her audience, 
but more by the spiritual power and maturity 
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of her art than by any extraordinary vocal 
beauty. 
Back TO THE CLASSICS 

More and more chamber music associations 
have, of late, avoided modern works and 
turned to the old testament of their litera- 
ture, in which are to be found the prophets 
from Bach and Haydn to Brahms and Reger. 
This tendency was shown by the concerts 
of Artur Schnabel and Carl Flesch, and of 
the Rosé, Busch, Klingler, Guarneri, Dres- 
den and Havemann Quartets, as well as the 
Mayer-Mahr Trio, which has always de- 
voted itself exclusively to classical works. 
To hear Schnabel and‘Flesch play Schubert’s 
Rondo and sonatas by Beethoven and Mozart 
was indeed a treat. Great delight was also 
afforded by the Rosé’s Schubert program 
and the Buschs’ admirable playing of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven quartets. 

The Guarneri Quartet, just back from a 
long tour of South America, has a new 
viola player in Boris Kroyt, a young Russian 
who, up to now, has been best known as a 
violinist. The quartet reaped well deserved 
applause for its finished and beautiful per- 
formance of an all-Beethoven program. The 
Mayer-Mahr Trio has also appeared this 
season with a new member, namely, Joseph 
Schuster, who has succeeded Piatigorsky as 
first cellist of the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, and the veteran Heinrich Griinfeld, 
as cellist of the trio. Griinfeld, who has been 
a prominent figure in Berlin musical life 
for more than half a century, has now re- 
tired from public activity altogether. 

ELMAN AND SPALDING HEARD 

Mischa Elman, a rare guest in Berlin, has 
been received with the profound respect and 
warm appreciation that are due to so great 
a master of violin playing. His performance 
of Brahms’ D minor sonata, in conjunction 
with the excellent pianist, Marcel van Gool, 
was perfectly finished. 

Albert Spalding is at present touring Ger- 
many. In Stuttgart he played in a symphony 
concert of the Landes Theater, conducted by 
Dr. Karl Muck on the eve of the veteran 
musician’s seventieth birthday. Also in Ham- 
burg Spalding had an extremely successful 
appearance, playing with Gustav Brecher in 
a Philharmonic concert. His Berlin recital 
again gave evidence of his mature art. 

Lucy STERN PLEASES 

Among the piano soloists recently heard 
here Gieseking easily holds first place, en- 
chanting his listeners with his fascinating 
playing of Schumann, Debussy and Ravel. 
Several young English and American pian- 
ists have appeared in recitals. One very 
young girl, Lucy Stern, showed extraordi- 
nary pianistic talent and an excellent tech- 
nical training in her playing of Chopin, 
Schumann and Liszt. Miriam Allen, too, has 
a notable command of the technic of piano 
playing, which in her case is brilliant and 
in advance of her mental and emotional de- 
velopment. 

Madeline Grey, also an American, though 
just now she comes from Paris, is less a 
lieder singer than a diseuse. She has a 
fascinating manner of presenting the folk- 
songs of various nations as well as the culti- 
vated music of Fauré, Debussy and Ravel. 
Her second program consisted entirely of 
Hebrew music, synagogue chants, popular 
Yiddish songs, and compositions by Darius 
Milhaud and Ernest Bloch. Her able ac- 
companist at the piano, Denyse Dixmier, de- 
serves especial notice. 

Eugenia Vandeveer, from Chicago, gave 
a concert with the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
There is not much to be said about this 
rather adventurous undertaking, as the sing- 
er’s clear and beautifully sounding soprano 
voice is utterly deficient in volume, it lacks 
the power of effective shading and becomes 
entirely lost in a big hall like the Philhar- 
monic. Dynamics that cannot rise above a 
mezza voce and piano are impossible for an 
orchestral concert. 
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Soprano 


“GAVE AN INTERESTING RECITAL” 
in Town Hall, New York, October 24, 1929 


“Gave an interesting program and was liberally applauded.” 


“Her voice showed a good range with warmth and color. . . . She should find a secure place 


a salon singer."—New York Sun. 


“Mary Prayner Walsh, soprano, 


fave an interesting recital at Town Hall. 


—New York Evening Post. 


such songs as Richard Strauss’ Traum durch die Dammerung and Leonormand’s Quelle Souffrance, 


which gave her an opportunity for poetic interpretation of the text.’’— 


New York Times. 


For Terms and Dates Apply to 
Management Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 
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SANTA BIONDO, 
new lyric soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who made her debut 
with that organization on November 23 
in Brooklyn as Nedda in Pagliacci. Miss 
Biondo is a product of the Enrico Rosati 
studios, from which have also come Gigli 
and Laurt-Volpi, both tenors of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Miss Bi- 
ondo made her New York debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, on December 
6, also as Nedda, with Lauri-l “olpi as the 
Canio. (Photo © Elszin). 





Phoenix Pleased with Montana 


When Marie Montana opened the “Pop” 
Concert Series in Phoenix, Ariz., the press 
commented highly on the gifted soprano’s 
appearance. Said the Republican: “Miss 
Montana won the approval of the large 
audience by her graciousness of manner, 
clearness of enunciation and richness of tonal 
quality. She responded to three encores. 
Opening her concert with the lovely aria 
from the opera, The Puritans, by Bellini, 
Miss Montana scored repeatedly, until she 
achieved the climax in the stunning aria 
from Hamlet, which brought prolonged ap- 
plause. In this number she evinced a power 
and range unequalled in any of the other 
selections.” 

Clara Ott, another reviewer, commented: 
“Her enunciation was clear, distinct, and 
her sympathetic interpretation of each song 
added much to the charm of her numbers. 
The aria from Hamlet received prolonged 
applause and was responded to with The 
Lass with the Delicate Air, as the encore 
number. The number, Boyhood, by Garnett, 
was especially appealing, given with a heart- 
interest seldom interpreted into the simpler 
songs. Miss Montana seemed to put her 
entire personality into the theme and thought 
of each number, giving much of herself to 
the listeners.” 


Farnam Completes Autumnal 
Recitals 


April 6 and April 7, 1930, will see the 
resumption by Lynnwood Farnam of his 
interesting recitals on Bach and His Fore- 
runners. This information is given at the 
outset, following many inquiries. The No- 
vember 10-11 recitals (program repeated) 
offered works by Scheidt, Byrd, Guammi, 
Frescobaldi, and Bach, providing wide 
variety, and showing the development of 
organ composition and players from 1542 
to 1750. The quaint Byrd variations and 
Pavanne formed a big contrast to Bach’s 
chorale and variations on Alas! What Must 
I, a Sinner Do? Again the impeccable 
clearness of everything Farnam plays as- 
tounded his fellow organists; wrong notes 
seem impossible with him. The candle-lit 
Church of the Holy Communion was 
crowded, which was similarly the case the 


preceding afternoon, and general regret was 


voiced that the recitals had 
ceased. 

Before he is heard again in the series 
Mr. Farnam will have made a transconti- 
nental tour, and all lovers of organ music 


are sure to gather at his various recitals. 


temporarily 


Rosemary in Hollywood 


Interesting news comes to Estelle Lieb- 
ling from Hollywood about Rosemary Pfaff, 
who has been a Liebling pupil for a num- 
ber of years. 

While waiting to make her first picture 
with the Metro- Goldwyn Company, Rose- 
mary has been singing most successfully at 
a number of concerts. Her musical affairs 
are in the hands of ,L. E. Behymer, who is 
deenly interested in this young singer. 

In the moving picture Rosemarv will be 
known as Rosemary Cameron. Her first 
apnearance in the movies will be in the new 
edition of the Hollywood Review, which is 
to be done in color. 
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Marianne Gonitch, Now in New 
York, to Go Abroad in May 


Marianne Gonitch, beautiful young Rus- 
sian soprano, is again in New York and has 
grown to like our country so much that she 
is hoping to make her home here in the 
future. Engagements, each year, however, 
will take her abroad. 

Miss Gonitch made her first trip to Amer- 
ica last year. This year she will stay for a 
longer period of time, during which she will 
make some appearances in opera in Phila- 


Photo by Lipnitzki 
MARIANNE GONITCH, 
Russian soprano, who will sing here this 
season. 


delphia in February, singing Marguerite in 
Faust, Elsa in Lohengrin and probably Pique 
Dame. The early part of December she is 
scheduled for a private concert at the New 
York home of Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, and the 
latter port of the month she will be heard at 
Mecca Temple, under the auspices of the 
Friends of Russian-Art. Other dates are 
pending. 

Miss Gonitch returns to Europe in May for 
a tour in Faust with Chaliapin through Ger- 
many and Scandinavia. She will also sing 
in Paris, where she is a great favorite. Miss 
Gonitch has sung at the Paris Grand Opera 
during the Russian Festival, appearing in 
Prince Igor, Snegourotchka, Eugene Onegin 
and Jonny Spielt Auf at the Theatre des 
Champs Elysees. She won favor at the 
Mozart Festival in the role of Donna Anna 
in Don Giovanni. Other opera appearances 
were made in Nice, Toulouse and Geneva. 
At the Liceo in Barcelona she was heard in 
Faust, Thais, William Tell and Lohengrin, 
making some of these appearances with Tito 
Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. 

The Staats Opera in Berlin heard her, and 
she has given concerts in Vichy, Biarritz, 
and other cities in France, Germany and 
Holland. 

Miss Gonitch has only been singing since 
1921, when she made her first tour of Russia. 
She is said to have a voice of beautiful 
quality and she is equally as beautiful in 
appearance. Incidentally she should be a 
real “find” for the talkies, where the com- 
bination of voice and good looks are at a 
premium. 





CATHERINE SCHOFIELD, 
soprano of Washington, D. C., who was 
heard in November as soloist with the 
Nordica Mandolin and Guitar Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Walter T. 
Holt, this engagement being a result of 
her successful appearance with the or- 
chestra last April. Miss Schofield has 
received her entire vocal training from 
Edna Bishop Daniel. On December 2 
she was heard with other of Mrs. Dan- 
iel’s advanced pupils in a studio recital. 
Mr. Holt assisted in the orchestral num- 
bers with a section of his orchestra; 
Jennie Glennan was at the piano for all 
the singers, and Florence Squire, studio 
accompanist, contributed to the program 
two groups of piano solos. (Photo by 

Harris & Ewing) 
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Internationally famous master-teacher of 
singing, exceptional musician, lucid 
author, will become a regular member of 
the faculty of the Chicago Musical College 
at the opening of the Summer Master 
School, June 23, 1930, and continue his 
activities during the regular school year 
1930-31. 


. . Mr. Proschowski’s change of resi- 
dence from New York to Chicago is 
another step toward the fulfillment of 
that vision of the greater Educational 
Chicago. 





Private Lessons will be given talented vocal students and 
to professionals wanting new teaching ideas and material 





Summer Classes will be given as follows, — 


TONE THINKING (two weekly) 
REPERTOIRE-INTERPRETATION (two weekly) 
MOVIE-TONE (one weekly) 

VOCAL COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS (one weekly) 





2nd SEMESTER OPENS FEB. 3, 1930 





STUDENT Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men and women in 
DORMITORIES college building. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. 











COMPLETE YEAR BOOK ON REQUEST 
1930 SUMMER CATALOG READY JAN. 1, 1930 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
RUDOLPH GANZ, Director 


CARL D. KINSEY, President : 70 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
LEON SAMETINI, Vice-President 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 





NOVEMBER 25 
Andrew Haigh 


At Town Hall, Andrew Haigh returned 
to the concert platform after an absence of 
several seasons, giving a convincing ex- 
hibition of his pianistic qualities before a 
large and enthusiastic attendance. Begin- 
ning his program with the Prelude and 
Fugue in C sharp major from the first book 
of the Well-Tempered Clavichdrd, — by 
Bach, he continued with the Sonata, op. 
78, by Beethoven, and pieces by Brahms, 
Medtner, Scriabine, Balakireff and himself. 
The recitalist played. with a fine sense of 
style and musicianship, his tone was bril- 
liant and sympathetic and his climaxes most 
effective. As an interpreter of the classics 
he is particularly satisfying. Much ap- 
plause rewarded the pianist’s efforts. 


The Roth Quartet 


The conic Quartet played at Town Hall 
in the evening before a large audience which 
testified to its pleasure with very enthusi 
Fr use The distinguished visitors 
from Budapest selected for their program 
three widelt differing pieces. Taking them 
in chronological order they were a quartet 
by Haydn, a quartet by Schubert and a quar- 
tet by Bela Bartok. This work is not en- 
tirely unfamiliar here, having been played at 


ast 


a concert of the League of Composers sev- 
eral years ago. It is a strongly individual 
piece, in modern idioms but not so modern 
as to be repellant. It proved to be a re- 
markably useful vehicle for the display of 
the finest abilities of the Roth Quartet, giv- 
ing ample opportunity for variety of color, 
dynamic shading and enthusiastic, youthful 
buoyancy. Schubert and Haydn are of 
course too well known to the musical pub- 
lic of America to need description in this 
place. They are standard works, and were 
played by the Roth Quartet with evidence of 
a complete understanding of that modera- 
tion of style which belongs to the classic 
school, especially to that of the idiom of 
Haydn. These works, as well as the Bar- 
tok number, brought forth exquisite tone 
color from the four instruments, extraor- 
dinarily perfect balance and synchronization. 


Jane Rand 


In the evening at Carnegie Hall Jane 
Rand, a young soprano of much vocal and 
personal charm captivated a good sized audi- 
ence. Beginning her program with three 
numbers by G. Caccini, Donaudy, and Verdi, 
Miss Rand continued with German songs, 
three French compositions and four English, 
which completed the program. The singer 

ssesses a rich and sympathetic voice, which 
uses with much taste. Her legato sug- 
gests the quality of velvet, but her climaxes 


she 
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’ 
are powerful and convincing. A genuinely 
musical nature results in tasteful interpreta- 
tions. Give Me a Tender Heart, sung for 
the first time and composed by Rudolph 
Gruen, had to be repeated. At the conclu- 
sion of the recital several encores were de- 
manded and given. Mr. Gruen also acted as 
accompanist for Miss Rand. 


NOVEMBER 26 


Musical Art Quartet 


The Musical Art Quartet opened its an- 
nual series of four concerts at Town Hall be- 
fore a generous audience who had come 
with the evident intent to enjoy the pro- 
gram. Neither were they disappointed, for 
the ensemble, composed of Sascha Jacobsen, 
Paul Bernard, Louis Kaufman and Marie 
Romaet-Rosanoff offered a performance of 
Kodaly’s quartet op. 2 and Brahms’ Quintet 
(for which they had the assistance of 
David Mankowitz as violist) with admirable 
style and efficiency. 

First of all the ensemble is past the stage 
where technical troubles in the least concern 
them, and as a result their attention is en- 
tirely concentrated on artistic interpretations ; 
secondly the artistic conception of the en- 
semble is of a high order, and the combina- 
tion of these qualities make for chamber 
music of the sort which is not all too often 
heard. j 

The Kodaly work has much to recommend 
it despite the fact that some of its tonalities 
jarr; there are some very arresting spots, 
some portions that are decidedly colorful and 
others pungent and piquant; the most in- 
teresting part of the performance was the 
assured understanding of the work by the 
players, who had repeatedly to acknowledge 
the plaudits of the audience. 

The beautiful Brahms work was exquis- 
itely performed; the sensuous first move- 
ment was played with breadth of style and 
feeling and, indeed, the ensemble did about 
the best work of the evening in this master- 
piece. The Adagio was also a fine spot in 
the evening’s entertainment. Here the som- 
bre, passionate style of the composer re- 
ceived full justice. 

It would look as if the Musical Art Quar- 
tet had launched on a very interesting and 
prosperous season and those who are listed 
on its subscription seem assured of a fine 
musical fare. 


T hibaud—C ortot 

The season will offer few, if any, concerts 
yielding greater pleasure than was afforded 
by the sonata recital given at Carnegie Hall 
Tuesday evening by those sterling artists, 
Alfred Cortot, pianist, and Jacques Thibaud, 
violinist. Here was an opportunity to hear 
the greatest of French instrumentalists in a 
well-varied program, and Carnegie Hall was 
filled to overflowing with an audience that 
was quick to respond to the technical mas- 
tery, musicianly feeling and subtle interpre- 
tative genius which characterize their Art, 
individually and jointly. Above all, how- 
ever, was the elegance that has long been 
associated with their work, an elegance never 
marred by distortion of musical structure or 
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sentimentalizing over the poetic import of 
their music. Unselfish objectivity, which is 
really the sine qua non of convincing inter- 
pretation, stamped their playing throughout, 
but most noticeably in their finely conceived 
and deeply moving performance of the 
Cesar Franck sonata. Equally effective was 
their playing of Debussy’s sonata, and, for 
elegance, their setting forth of the beauties 
of a Mozart sonata could hardly be sur- 
passed. Brahms’ A major sonata, with which 
they opened the program, might have 
emerged a little more rough-hewn, consid- 
ered in toto; but we have never heard a 
more poetic or more sympathetic reading of 
the slow movement. The huge audience ap- 
plauded Messrs. Cortot and Thibaud vig- 
orously throughout the evening, recalling 
them again and again at the close of the 
concert. 


Harold Triggs 


The return of Harold Triggs to Town 
Hall was the signal for many music lovers 
to gather for an afternoon of real pleasure. 
Last year when Mr. Triggs appeared in con- 
cert he was welcomed as a decided addi- 
tion to the list of fine pianists; this year he 
confirmed that impression with a program 
which listed seventeenth century music of 
Johnson, Purcell and Bach (two choral 
numbers arranged respectively by Harriet 
Cohen and Myra Hess), Brahms’ Inter- 
mezzo in E flat minor, Beethoven’s Ap- 
passionata, Chopin’s Fourth Ballade, Cradle 
Song by Palgrem, two Preludes by Mr. 
Triggs and Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in B flat 
minor. 

Originality is one of Mr. Triggs’ outstand- 
ing characteristics, and with this quality as 
a start he is already an interesting artist. 
Together with this the pianist has solidity 
and richness of tone production, a virile 
style, and sensitiveness to moods. Mr. 
Triggs has the ability to sweep a listener 
along and he also knows the value of not al- 
lowing anticlimaxes. Technically speaking 
there seems to be no limitation to what the 
pianist’s hands can do. 

But one should not gather the impression 
that the pianist is not capable of the clean 
cut, and lighter touches; indeed he was quite 
graceful in his own two pieces, based on the 
poetic thoughts of Amy Lowell and Harvey 
Allen, and the preciseness so necessary to 
3ach was admirably accentuated. 

It was a most satisfying hour of music and 
what good judgment the pianist did demon- 
strate in making his audience want more by 
not making the program too long; this indeed 
is wisdom. 

It is needless to say that the audience was 
most enthusiastic and evinced this fact in no 
uncertain. terms. 


Rubinstein Club Musicale 


Nanette Guilford, one of the youngest so- 
pranos of the Metropolitan Opera House 
cast, and Fernando Guarneri, baritone, with 
Estelle Liebling and Richard Wilens at the 
piano, were the artists for the first Rubin- 
stein Club musicale on Tuesday afternoon. 
Mme. Guilford sang Tannhauser and Ernani 
arias brilliantly and was repeatedly encored. 
Signor Guarneri sang arias from Hamlet and 
Carmen, also several of his own songs, ac- 
companying himself. The usual large audi- 
ence signified its approval of the attractive 
program arranged by the Chapmans. 

The first evening concert will take place 
December 17, Marion Telva (Metropolitan 
Opera Company) and Erle Renwick, new 
baritone, soloists. 


Charles Stratton 


On Tuesday evening Charles Stratton gave 
a recital at Steinway Hall, assisted by Emil 
Polak at the piano. He sang four groups 
of songs divided according to language— 
Spanish, German, French and English, the 
last including a fine song entitled Consecra- 
tion by Manney and one by Elkus—Unless 
I Watch with You. 

It would be impossible to say in which 
idiom or language Mr. Stratton found him- 
self most at home. He seemed to have a 
complete grasp of all the music sung, and 
although this writer cannot speak for his 
Spanish, it is certain that his German and 
French, and no less so his English, were 
extraordinary fine. 

The German songs inciuded two by Schu- 
bert and three by Brahms. Schubert’s Im 
Abendroth was lovely and made a deep im- 
pression. Two of the Brahms songs, Auf 
dem Kirchhofe and Wie Froh und Frisch, 
were given with the restraint that Brahms 
always demands, and with understanding of 
the depth of emotion’ contained in both 
words and music. The most interesting of 


(Continued on page 20) 
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MUSICAL 


Staid Vienna Turns to 
Modernism for a Change 


Tonkiinstler Society and Konzertverein Espouse Schonberg, Stravinsky, 
Krenek and Prokofieff—Bartok’s Fourth String Quartet— 
Furtwangler Conducts Tristan—Schnabel and 
Bachaus Acclaimed—Two Americans 


ViENNA.—That Vienna is not, on the 
whole, a promising field for ultra-modern- 
istic experiments is an undisputed fact 
which one may welcome or deplore, accord- 
ing to one’s disposition and taste. "Twas 
thus in the days of Beethoven, and it has 
not changed in the period of Schdnberg. 
Modernists ascribe it to an inborn reaction- 
ary tendency, and the conservatives to “in- 
nate sound judgment.” Both are, to my 
mind wrong. The fact is that the Vien- 
nese are by constitution slow to digest new 
and revolutionary ideas; but once assimil- 
ated, they will have their whole-hearted ap- 
proval and cooperation. It took Vienna a 
long time, for instance, to understand 
Strauss, and longer still to love him. Now 
they adore him. 

Our conductors and societies have unfor- 
tunately bred indifference, and our press 
contempt for new music for many years 
past. More and more rarely have new, ex- 
citing works stirred the peaceful idyl. 
Fancy our surprise and pleasure, then, at 
finding that this season has brought a new 
situation. The Tonkiinstler Society—strong- 
hold of conservatism—has adopted the prin- 
ciple of bringing at least one real novelty 
on each program, and promises Schonberg, 
Stravinsky, Krenek and Prokofieff for its 
coming concerts, to follow the Bartok 
Dance Suite heard there a while ago. 

The Konzertverein has followed suit; 
nothing short of Hindemith himself—in cor- 
pore—would do for this organization. The 
great little man created a stir with his viola 
concerto. He played it marvelously, but 
the applause that followed his performance 
was clearly meant for the composer and 
modernist rather than for the performer. 
When a few misguided dyed-in-the-wool 
opponents hissed, the applause grew into a 
manifestation that was obviously demon- 
strative 

MopvERNISM MASSES 


FOR THE 


\ few days later the Workers’ Symphony 
Concerts furnished another shock for the 
anti-modernists. This series of concerts is 
a remarkable institution. For twenty-five 
years past Dr. Bach, its organizer and 
founder, has gone on giving the working 
people and the middle class the best music 
by its best performers, at prices near zero. 
There is hardly a great modern composer 
who has not been heard there, and usually 
for the first time; hardly a great conductor 
or soloist who has not appeared in these 
concerts. To celebrate the twenty-fifth ju- 
bilee of their existence, these Workmen’s 
Concerts brought out a memorable perform- 
ance. Anton Webern was the conductor; a 
great leader though hardly suited to the 
routine of present-day concert life; no other 
society could afford the luxury of a con- 
ductor so bent on innumerable rehearsals. 

Webern’s program included the first per- 
formance of Bach’s Organ Prelude and 
Fugue in E flat, in Schénberg’s orchestral 
setting. A stupendous work, and a stupen- 
dous orchestration. For the balance of the 
program we had more Schonberg, and 


Hanns Eisler, his pupil—a cappella choruses 
in beautiful settings. 
BartTox’s LATEST 

The Pro Art Quartet, from Brussels, 
also had a little jolt in store for Vienna's 
anti-modernists, namely Bela Bartok’s 
fourth string quartet. Written for, and 
dedicated to, the Pro Arte Quartet, and 
wisely so: few other organizations could 
cope with this work as do these young pion- 
eers from Brussels. 
the possibilities of chamber music and of 
virtuosity. Here Bartok seems to exhaust 
all the resources of sonority. His abundant 
musical vitality flows freely and unbounded 
by regard for instrumental limitations. 
Four men play, but they produce the im- 
pression of an entire orchestra. The two 
scherzo movements are unsurpassable for 
vigor and “go.” The last movement, as 


It is the last word in 4 
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Rheingold. New scenery, a new cast, and 
a completely re-studied performance. This 
season, Walkiire was to follow, but tech- 
nical difficulties of some sort or other frus- 
trated the plan. Tristan and Isolde was 
substituted, but it was not a completely new 
production; rather the time-worn decora- 
tions from Mahler’s epoch—new and start- 
ling then, but now old, shabby and out of 
style. he cast was the usual one, with 
Wildbrunn as a rather Hausfrau-like Isolde 
and Graarud as a Tristan minus the real 
tenor voice. Furtwangler’s rejuvenation 
process affected only the orchestra, but there 
it worked wonders. A more intense read- 
ing, a more thoroughly worked-out orches- 
tral performance of the work I have not 
heard since Toscanini’s memorable Tristan 
at the Metropolitan. The tempi were un- 
usually broad, but there was a continuous 
tension and always perfect preparations for 
the big climaxes, both of dynamics and 
speed. A wonderful feat, and acknowledged 
with ovations for the great orchestral 
leader, Vienna’s god among conductors 
of today. 

“ SCHNABEL AND BACHAUS 

A feast for the true music lovers was the 
return of Artur Schnabel, after a long ab- 
sence, for one single recital. It is a pity 
that Schnabel and his native city meet so 
rarely. More frequent visits would serve 
to broaden Schnabel’s clientele here. He is 
the pianist for the musically elect above all, 
and the quality of his audience—small but 
enthusiastically appreciative—testified to 
that. Beethoven’s Thirty-three Variations 
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usual, with Bartok, is a Hungarian national 
dance—worlds removed from the gipsydom 
of the Lisztian drawing-room. Is it “beau- 
tiful” music? Impossible to say after a 
first hearing. It is “strong” music, no 
doubt, and the work of a master. 
Critics Not ALLOWED 
The Philharmonic Orchestra has not, so 
far, decided to follow the new modernistic 
current. The programs follow the tradi- 
tional scheme, and the only deviation from 
the custom of decades is that soloists are 
once more admitted to the sacred realms of 
these preprandial Sunday sessions. Artur 
Schnabel had the honor of breaking the 
ice. He played the Brahms B flat major 
Concerto at the second concert. Not hav- 
ing been at the concert I am not in a posi- 
tion to comment on it. The Philharmonic, 
dwelling in lofty superiority, bars the cor- 
respondents of all but a number of “impor- 
tant” local papers. It is my loss, but I shall 
attempt to bear it with dignity in the future 
as in the past. 
FuRTWANGLER’S TRISTAN 
The Staatsoper, more hospitable and less 
bent on profit, gave your correspondent the 
welcome opportunity of hearing Furtwan- 
gler in opera. Last year the famous con- 
ductor gave us a marvelous performance of 


on a Waltz of Diabelli were the center-piece 
in a program of huge proportions. 

Time was—and not so long ago—when 
Wilhelm Bachaus also played to empty 
benches in Vienna. Growing familiarity 
has bred growing admiration and love— 
mutually, be it said—between Bachaus and 
this city. Today a Bachaus concert is a 
gala event in Vienna: musicians and society 
join in adoration of an art bare of all show- 
manship. A comforting symptom! Schu- 
mann (Etudes Symphoniques) and Chopin 
(twelve preludes, among others) were the 
house-gods of Bachaus’ first concert this 
season. 

SAUER AND His Pupin 

Emil Sauer, veteran pianistic lion, was 
among the recitalists of the early season. 
The tiger temperament is tempered now, but 
a mature mastery has taken its place which 
endears the white-maned man to his ever 
faithful Viennese fellow-citizens and ad- 
mirers. 

A few nights later Sauer presented one 
of his favorite pupils in recital: Esther 
Johnson, a young Texas girl, who came 
with the stamp of Parisian approval and 
earned Vienna’s endorsement with Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, opus 31, No. 2, and Schu- 
mann’s Papillons, not to mention Chopin, 
Liszt and Sauer, added for brilliant dis- 
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play. A splendid audience, representing Vi- 
enna’s American colony and many of the 
young pianist’s Viennese friends, was pres- 
ent, and by liberal applause enforced a great 
number of encores supplementing Miss 
Johnson’s long, taxing and splendidly played 
program. 

Another young American pianist, Web- 
ster Aitkin from California, evinced under- 
standing, musicianship and notable _bril- 
liance at his recital and was very well re- 
ceived. 

PIANO DUETS 

Another new fashion is four-hand piano 
music, on one or two pianos as the case may 
be. We have had a veritable wave of that 
sort of entertainment during the last few 
weeks. Biilow’s malicious bon mot that the 
one thing more boresome than a piano is a 
piano duet, does not hold true, at least with 
regard to the Wiener-Doucet combination. 
The uncrowned native jazz kings of Paris 
came in a merry mood this time. None of 
their stern Bach interspersed between 
Gershwin and Youmans. Instead, a review 
of jazz from its beginnings to our day. 
Alexander’s venerable Rag Time Band once 
more, then more Irving Berlin and so on 
to the 1929 hits. An acoustic Handbook 
of Jazz as an Art, as it were. 

From Paris, also, came the duo Helene 
Lampl and Frederique Gauthier; from 
overseas the firm of Lucille Wallace and 
Lyell Barbour; and from Vienna two young 
musicians on two pianos: Bruno Seidlhofer 
and Robert Spitz, the latter a pupil of 
Norah Drewett de Kresz, the eminent Tor- 
onto pianist. This concert—given with or- 
chestra—profited from the authoritative 
conducting of Professor Franz Schmidt, 
who also collaborated as pianist in a notable 
performance of Bach’s rarely heard con- 
certo for three pianos. 

“DANCING SONATAS” 

The piano as a,chamber music instrument 
was given a new and—with us at least— 
novel employment in a concert devoted to 
“chamber dance,” if that unique denomina- 
tion be permitted. Two young American 
artists—Bertha Ochsner, dancer, and Mark 
Wessel, composer-pianist—were the _ initi- 
ators and performers. The piano stood up- 
stage and enjoyed equal prominence with 
the dancer instead of its usual, modest part 
as a mere accompaniment. “Sonatas for 
Dance and Piano,” so to say. We saw 
something similar once before, when Mayo 
Wadler—-also an American—produced La 
Deesse nue in the same hall seven years 
ago. 

SStill, the Ochsner-Wessel combination 
was different and new. The music was by 
Handel, Debussy, Wolff-Ferrari, Bartok 
and Mark Wessel. Much of the perform- 
ance was arresting, some of it rather far- 
fetched, and some of Mr. Wessel’s solo 
numbers, Chopin’s B minor Sonata for in- 
stance, dwelt in rather pathetic isolation 
amid a heterogeneous program. On the 
whole, an interesting attempt interestingly 
carried through. Personally I confess that 
I liked those numbers most in which Miss 
Ochsner, heedless of abstract dogmas and 
startling theories, gave herself up to the 
dance in its purest and simplest form. 


Paut BEcHERT. 


Marchesi in Recitals 


Blanche Marchesi will soon give her first 
song recital in four years following the 
death of her husband. During that time 
she sang in Paris and London at private 
and public concerts, but could not find en- 
ergy to face a recital of her own. Fol- 
lowing the insistent demand of friends and 
critics she is soon going to appear again 
before an audience in Paris. 
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shading in the Schubert numbers. 


and 


was the beauty of tone 
These were 
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the threatening lapse into sentimentality from which 


this music 
Tribune. 


sometimes suffers.—New York Herald 
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Bass- Baritone 
In Recital at the Salzburg Festival 
“EVOKES FRANTIC APPLAUSE” 


The New York Herald, Paris edition, Tuesday, Sept. 3, 1929 
“SALZBURG APPLAUDS AMERICAN SINGER” 


“In the third Chamber Concert, Donald Pirnie, Scotch baritone of New York, presented 
himself in the great hall of the Mozarteum, and attained a great and distinguished success 
with the public who were present in large numbers,—a success which was crowned most 


delightfully by his delivery of English songs. 


In the first part of the program there 


were Roman songs, after which came songs in his native tongue, and finally songs of the 


German composers, Richard Trunk, Hans P&tzner, Erich Wolff and Alexander 
with which the singer showed his reverence for the German art. 


Pirni hibits a deep color of great range. 
a oe 4 He has perfect diction and a well-considered and 


which the singer presents his art. 


chwartz, 
The baritone of Mr. 
We must observe the seriousness with 


modest style of expression, and the preference for his style was shown by the public 
in no unmistakable terms, for they applauded and called for more, obliging him to give 


many encores.” 


ENGLAND 


LONDON: The Daily Telegraph, Oc- 
tober 25, 1929 

“It was unfortunate that the weather was 
so bad last night, for Mr. Donald _ Pirnie, 
who made his first appearance in _England 
after singing at the Salzburg Festival this 
summer, deserved a larger audience. ose, 
however, who did go to the Aeolian Hall 
were provided with a program of more than 
usual interest, interpreted by a sincere and 
thoughtful singer. Mr. Pirnie’s German 
group included examples by such composers 
as Pfitzner, represented by his ‘Frieden,’ a 
leasant song to sing with a delicately flow- 
ing vocal line and a rhythmical accompani- 
ment, Erich Wolff, Richard Trunk and Alex- 
ander Schwartz. The latter’s ‘Winterabend 
was cast in a deeper emotional mood than 
the others, and Mr. Pirnie here let himself 
go. Mr. Pirnie also gave us some Italian 
and Spanish songs.” (H. E. 


LONDON: The Daily Telegraph, Nov- 
ember 1, 1929 (Second London Recital) 


“Mr. Pirnie confirmed the favorable opinion 
already formed by his treatment of an exact- 
ing program at Aeolian Hall last night. One 
felt the peak of a song—represented by a 
strengthening of volume—a heightening of 
mood in an emptional sense. he forceful 
declamation in ‘Gruppe aus dem Tartarus 
raised that magnificent song to a stature 
which few of its interpreters are able to 
attain, and it was evident that in Handel 
Mr. Pirnie had discovered a kindred spirit.” 
GC.. DB. -@) 


LONDON: The Times, Saturday, Nov- 
ember 2, 1929 

“Mr. Donald Pirnie, who gave his second 
London recital at the Aeolian Hall on Thurs- 
day night, commands one’s respect by the 
intense seriousness of purpose and s-ncerity 
of style which informs his singing. It was 
no easy task to follow a Bach aria with 
Beethoven's ‘Busslied’ and ‘Die Ehre Gottes,’ 
four fine songs 2 f Schubert, including 
‘Gruppe aus dem artarus,, and Handel’s 
‘Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,’ giving 
them all with great concentration and tech- 
nical control.” 


AUSTRIA 


VIENNA: Weltblatt, Oc- 


tober 3, 1929 


“A magnificent baritone. Not over large, 
but of a rarely-met-with evenness of produc- 
tion. His mezza voce, his superb head reg- 
ister and his breathing technique are mas- 
terly. Donald Pirnie sang in Italian, Spanish, 
German and English, and justice demands 
that one recognize his mastery in all these 
languages. He has as a specialty an even 
swelling crescendo, which develops into a 
ringing forte.” 


VIENNA: Kleines Volksblatt, October 
9, 1929 


“The English singer, Donald Pirnie, has 
achieved a deserved success with his aria 
and song evening. In him are combined a 
cultivated technique, delightful vocal powers 
and a ripe understanding. The interesting 
construction of his program bespeaks natural 
talent and musicianship. The general impres- 
sion is excellent. The English ballads met 
with especial success. The audience insisted 
upon many encores.” 


VIENNA: Arbeiterzeitung, Oct. 7, 1929 


“An American baritone, new to Vienna is 
Donald Pirnie, whose delivery betrays a de- 
lightful voice and excellent taste. For an 
Anglo-Saxon the interpretation of his songs 
was notable. And we were greatly surprised 
to hear his interpretation of German songs 
because foreigners seldom show such feeling 
and expression as he does in the singing 
of them.” 


VIENNA: 
Oct. 3, 1929 


“Pirnie is an artist to be appreciated be- 
cause of his well thought-out and never ar- 
tificial delivery. His vocal ualities are 
never commonplace and are excellent in their 
entirety. Particularly the middle register im- 
presses one delightfully with its darkly col- 
ored mellowness. The treatment of the voice, 
the vocalization, is always cultivated. The 
group of German songs was evidently intro- 
duced into the program with a keen apprecia- 
tion of its appeal and was sung with great 
understanding.” 


Neuigkeits 


Oesterreich Tageszeitung, 





“Salzburg, Monday. 





Tone 


IRNIE 


The American baritone, Donald Pirnie, has made a striking success 


in the third chamber music concert of the festival plays, singing songs in four languages, 


—English, Spanish, Italian and German. 
Trunk and Schwartz. 
encores, for which Mr. 


France, England and Italy. 


The lyrics in the 
The audience was so pleased that it insisted upon a number of 
Pirnie chose ballads. 


latter language were by 


He will sing in Vienna and then tour 


“For the first time in the annals of the festival plays a deficit may be avoided this 
year, and it is even believed that there may be a substantial profit margin, when every- 


thing is paid. 
made a high percentage of the guests.” 


AUSTRIA and FRANCE 


Chicago Tribune: Paris edition, Oc- 


tober 26, 1929 

“Mr. Pirnie has a clear baritone voice with 
a technical appreciation of music which few 
are able to attain. The first half of the 
program was chosen from the works of Vien- 
na’s own beloved composers and the audience 
showed its appreciation of Mr. Pirnie’s in- 
terpretation of Beethoven and Schubert by 
demanding encores. His rendition of Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Busslied’ and Schubert's ‘Nacht 
und Traume’ were enthusiastically received. 
The second half of the program was a group 
of English ballads, and although the Vien- 
nese public is rather unfamiliar with this 
type of song, Mr. Pirnie won their hearty 
approval with his intelligent performance.” 


New York Herald: Paris edition, Octo- 
ber 26, 1929 


“Donald Pirnie, the 
made his first appearance in Vienna at a 
recital in the Konzerthaus. He sang during 
the Festival plays in Salzburg with great 
success. Mr. Pirnie selected an ambitious 
rogram in four languages, beginning with 
erdi’s ‘O tu Palermo’ from ‘I Vespri Sici- 
liani,’ he continued with Italian and Spanish 
lyrics, which he rendered very well. His 
technical qualities are much above the aver- 
age, and as he has a warm, pliable voice of 
considerable power, his performance was de- 
lightful. Vocal discipline and deep feeling 
marked his German songs. Erich olff’s ‘In 
Einem Garten’ and ‘Spaziergang’ he sang 
with great feeling. American and English 
folksongs and ballads formed the second part 
of his program. There are not many who 
could sing a negro spiritual like ‘Deep River’ 
better than this singer, or the old dirge, 
‘Heavy the Beat of the Weary Waves’. Four 
ballads made all the more impression as they 
are seldom heard in Viennese concert halls. 
‘Brookland Road’ by Shaw, the charming 
‘Floral Dance’ by Moss, and German’s ‘Roll- 
ing Down to Rio’ were received with enthusi- 
asm. A number of encores had to be added.” 


PARIS: Figaro, Nov. 2, 1929 
“A skillful and sterling baritone, Mr. Don- 


ald Pirnie distinguished himself with his 
dignified and expressive style.” (G. Mussy.) 


American baritone, 


Nearly all performances were sold out; 


American and English tourists 


GERMANY 


BERLIN: Allgemeine 
October 18, 1929 


“Donald Pirnie presented an important pro- 
gram at the Bachsaal. He commenced with 
‘O tu Palermo,’ following with Italian, Span- 
ish, modern German and Volkslieder, closing 
with four ballads. Donald Pirnie shows 
clearly his ripe experience in the selection of 
a program, and he possesses a beautiful and 
well-cultivated bass-baritone voice. He knows 
how to express his noble artistic intentions 
successfully and how to give us a transcen- 
dental performance.” (Hugo Rasch.) 


Musik zeitung, 


BERLIN: Berliner 
1929 


“Donald Pirnie, whose beautiful voice has 
already been heard at Salzburg, commands 
a robust and charming baritone voice, His 
knowledge of - “% and his interpretations 
are superlative. e also sings with expres- 
sion and deep feeling.” (Johanna Schmidt.) 


Tageblatt, Oci. 3, 


BERLIN: Signale, October 16, 1929 


“Donald Pirnie, who recently participated 
in the Salzburg Festival, possesses a power- 
ful, voluminous voice, which flows out easily 
and full. He knows the technique of breath- 
ing, and displays also other earmarks of 
thorough cultivation of superb singing tech- 
nique.” (Walter Hirschberg.) 


BERLIN: Deutsche 
ung, October 18, 1929 


_ “Donald Pirnie, baritone, won our admira- 
tion with his sympathetic and beautiful voice 
of warm, dark, velvety quality, well-placed 
and of easy attack. He seems to possess an 
intelligent power of interpretation of rather 
dramatic calibre.” 


Allgemeiner Zeit- 


BERLIN: Der Tag, Oct. 13, 1929 

“Donald Pirnie, who excelled at the Salz- 
burg Festival, displayed his vocal talents in 
English ballads.” (Max Danisch.) 
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the French songs were perhaps Clair de Lune 
by Szulc and Air de Marouf by Rabaud, this 
latter being particularly appealing. Mr. 
Stratton’s voice was lovely, as it always is, 
and his use of it eminently satisfying. His 
fine delicacy of shading and dynamic variety 
were intensely soul-searching, and no one 
could listen to his rendition of this beautiful 
program without being deeply moved. 


NOVEMBER 27 
Nadworney 


Morgan 


In the evening at the Barbizon intimate 
Recital Series, Devora Nadworney, contralto, 
and George Morgan, baritone, gave a pro- 
gram of vocal music before a good sized 
audience, who seemingly enjoyed every 
moment of the performance. The program 
opened with a duet from La Favorita by 
Donizetti, in which the two voices blended 
beautifully, and much artistic singing was 
heard. The recital continued with six songs 
by Mr. Morgan who possesses a_ bari- 
tone voice of rich quality which he uses 
with marked intelligence and style. The 
duet, Wanderer’s Nachtlied by Rubinstein, 
which is a popular classic, was exquisitely 
interpreted. A number of songs by various 
composers were given by Miss } Nadworney 
in which she revealed a contralto voice of 
unusual beauty. She too sang with finesse. 
The program closed with a duet by Mozart 
and both singers were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded and several encores demanded by 
their listeners. Alderson Mobray furnished 
brilliant accompaniments to the singers. 


Devora and George 


Paul Reimers 

A singer of refined parts, who knows ef- 
fects and how to obtain them, whether of 
sentiment, humor, breadth or pathos, is 
Pau! Reimers, whose annual song re- 
cital drew a good-sized audience to 
Town Hail. His opening songs were in 
German, Old English (the quaint Cherry 
Tree) and French, setting forth the singer’s 
suave tones and humor; to these Paul Rab- 
inoff supplied effective viola obbligatos. Then 
came Brahms songs, not often sung; why? 
Paul Reimers made these altogether lovely, 


playful, or deep with sentiment, as occasion 
demanded: Réslein Dreie had to be repeated, 
and the Och Moder, low Dutch, drew peals 
of laughter, so realistic was the singer in 
voice and action, for Reimers is a singer- 
actor of known ability. Five Wolf songs 
were full of contrast, Nixe Binsefuss being 
sung with lightness, Im Maien with despair, 
Und Willst Du? re-demanded; this was quite 
the loveliest singing of the evening, with 
tones of deep feeling. The closing Der 
Tambour was saturated with Teutonic 
humor and joy, and brought rounds of ap- 
plause. A dramatic note was not lacking in 
Paladilhe’s Lamento, and Hue’s La Fille 
caught appreciation on all sides. The clos- 
ing songs were in German, French and Eng- 
lish, Mr. Reimers playing his own accom- 
paniments on the tinkling celesta; he put 
quasi-pathos into appropriate passages, 
Grandfather’s Clock, so popular fifty years 
ago, being an outstanding instance. Accom- 
panist Jacques Jolas was ever efficient, and 
received special applause for his share. 


NOVEMBER 28 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
Mengelberg Conductor 


Stepping on the platform Conductor Men- 
gelberg was received with warm greetings 
by audience and players at the first of his 
series of concerts, following Toscanini; an 
old friend and beloved personality is this 
Hollander, who opened the eyes of the New 
York public to Strauss works some years 
ago. This time it was Stravinsky who re- 
ceived his special attention, The Fire Bird 
being played with vim and virtuosity; this 
suite of five pieces, full of enchanting mys- 
tery, caught attention from the outset. 
While the Stravinsky opus was much ad- 
mired in the Mengelberg interpretation, it 
was in Brahms’ first symphony, C minor, 
that delicacy, breadth and boldness were 
outstanding, the allegretto being full of 
color, and the finale bringing visions of wide- 
ness, of great spaces to the mind, producing 
never failing effects. Between these two 
works the fourth Brandenburg concerto for 
strings by Bach was played; the solo-violin 
and two flutes necessary to beauty of per- 
formance were on the spot, playing their 


COURIER 


THREE DISTINGUISHED RUS- 
SIAN MUSICIANS IN EUROPE. 
(1) Vladimir Horowitz, Russian pianist, 
over the Swiss. Alps, 2800 meters above 
sea level. (2) Horowitz and his country- 
man, Nathan Milstein, violinist, with 
Alexander Merovitch (right), personal 
representative of the three musicians, and 
Vladimir Golschmann (left). (3) Mil- 
stein, Merovitch, Gregor Piatigorsky 
(right), cellist, and S. Dushkin (left). 
The violinist and cellist are now in this 
country for their first American tour, 
while Horowitz — his third tour 
here. 


December 





obbligato part with efficiency and poise. The 


program was repeated Friday afternoon. 


San-Malo 


The brilliant Panaman violinist, San-Malo, 
contrived to draw a good sized ‘audience to 
Carnegie Hall despite the fact that it was 
Thanksgiving afternoon, and those that left 
the holiday cheer of their homes to hear him 
were well rewarded. For after an absence of 
two years Mr. San-Malo comes back to us 
an even bigger artist than he was when we 
last heard him, a fact that was demonstrated 
by the great breadth of tone and style with 
which he invested the Cesar Franck sonata. 

The Paganini concerto holds no terrors for 
the San-Malo technic and the old violinistic 
“war horse” received an exemplary perform- 
ance from every standpoint. Following the 
concerto came Kreisler arrangements of 
Dvorak Slavonic Dances and Chaminade’s 
Spanish Serenade; The Flight of the Bumble 
3ee, Rimsky-Korsakoff-Hartmann; Sara- 
sate’s Jota Navarra. In these shorter num- 
bers the violinist gave much pleasure, espe- 
cially so in the Latin pieces, whose idiom is 
second nature to him. There was warm, 
glowing tone, delicacy, piquancy and graceful 
lilt, and the Spanish music had just the right 


note of passion that is so indispensable to it. 
Walter Golde was his accomplished self at 


the piano. 
NOVEMBER 29 
Ruggiero Ricci 


The challenge which the critics of New 
York gave to the little nine-year-old Italian 
violinist, Ruggiero Ricci, to prove his art in 
recital before they would definitely place 
him among the geniuses, was met by the 
youngster with a suavity and calmness and 
an exacting program which should have put 
the doubting Thomases to shame. 

e boy-wonder chose to play, before an 
overflowing crowd at Carnegie Hall, Vieux- 
temps’ Fantasia Appassionata, Mozart’s 
Concerto in A major, the Paganini Concerto 
and pieces by Desplanes, Monasterio and 
Sarasate, besides a list of encores. 

Little Ruggiero tuned his violin exactly 
as he wanted it tuned, (and, by the way, it 
was a full-sized instrument) lifted the in- 
strument to his baby chin and plunged into 
the Vieuxtemps number with that assurance, 
spirit and slancio that is possessed only by 
great musicians. Words seem to fail in 
attempting to express the impressions which 

(Continued on page 22) 
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ANNA HAMLIN 


Soprano 
WINS CRITICAL FAVOR IN HER RECITALS 


IN NEW YORK 
on Nov. 11, 1929 


earnestness. 
unusual ringing quality. 


charming fidelity. She was 


and warmly applauded.”—7imes. 


“The singer gave evidence of careful study and 
At present her best tones lie in the 
upper register, some of the notes of which have an 
Miss Hamlin succeeded 
in catching the spirit of the varying texts with 
recalled 


repeatedly 


IN BOSTON 
on Nov. 19, 1929 


“Rejoices in a voice with beautiful tones in every sec- 


tion of its long range, really beautiful notes. 


She is 


blessed with a certain sensitiveness to the flow of 


melody, to rhythm. 
dowed with insight into the dramatic significance of what 
Several elements of technic she has devel- 
oped highly, above all enunciation in Italian and in 
smoothness of delivery. 


she sings. 


ferred, 


is possessed of no mean vocal and technical 


To some degree she comes en- 


Miss Hamlin, as it may be in- 


equipment. The audience showed themselves unusually 
“Anna Hamlin, daughter of the tenor, the late friendly.” —Herald. 
George Hamlin, made her appearance in New 
York in a song recital yesterday. She 
prano with a high and well-resonanced voice and 
she possesses a genuine talent. A delicate dra- 
matic impulse appeared in her singing of an aria 
out of Handel’s Julius Caesar and there was true 
appeal in her presentation of some of the songs 
of Schubert and Schumann.”—Evening Journal. 


“Miss Hamlin’s voice is a lyric soprano which has 
unusual purity and sweetness of quality. In Mrs. 
Beach's effective arrangement of a negro lullaby, On a 
Hill, dedicated to Miss Hamlin, and in Schubert’s Han- 
fling’s Liebeswerbung, the singer produced beautiful 
tones with effortless ease. Her taste and musicianship 
were demonstrated in the way in which she shaped some 
of her phrases, as for instance the opening phrase of her 
Handel air, Piangero, piangero, from Julius Caesar. .. . 
A singer with fine musical sense.”—Globe. 


is a s0- 


“An ambitious program. The young singer succeeded 


“A soprano voice—flexible, of broad range and 


Alidhaiicd eenillte °—~Leneateiin in giving very evident pleasure to her audience. Re- 
elightful quality.” —. 5 


vealed musical insight of distinction with special em- 
phasis laid upon Schubert’s charming setting of Hanfling’s 
Liebeswerbung. Her ability to express the elusive and 
imaginary was revealed in the Fantoches of Debussy, 
and so successful was she in her presentation of the 
negro lullaby, On a Hill, that the audience would have it 
repeated. Of the voice itself, one must mention the 
lovely contralto quality of the lower register.”—Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 





“Has a voice of excellent quality which she uses 


W orld. 





with evidence of sound training.” 


“Revealed a pleasant voice and followed the 
texts with intelligence, pleasing the audience.”— 
Sun. 


Photo by Daguerre 








Two Seasons with 
Chicago Civic Opera Company 


“A certain fame—or perhaps better, curiosity—had 
preceded her, due to the fact that she is the daughter of 
the well-known tenor, George Hamlin. Thus there were 
those in the audience who are not tempted by the average 
debut concert. Miss Hamlin makes a pleasing appear- 
ance on the platform, is gracious, establishes quickly a 
contact with the people sitting before her.”—Evening 
Transcript. 


“Although still at the beginning of her career, 
the young artist displayed admirable vocal qual- 
ities. The voice is of warm timbre, expressive 
and intelligently handled. The French and Italian 
group of songs was given with liquid tone and at- 
tractive nuance.”—Staats Zeitung. 
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AGREE! 


EONORA CORTEZ 


“A TRIUMPH WITHOUT PRECEDENT” 


LONDON 


A pianist with a real gift for her in- 
strument.—London Morning Post. 


Cortez reached perfection in works of 
gigantic difficulty. She began with Mo- 
zart’s G Major Sonata and never has 
that Sonata been played better. She 
showed all the taste, restraint and lucid 
technic necessary in perfect Mozart. Then 
foliowed a magnificent performance of the 
extremely difficult “Brahms variations on 
a theme by Paganini.” This was superbly 
played, perfectly understood and quite 
clearly thoroughly mastered. — London 
Jewish Chronicle. 


HAMBURG 


Leonora Cortez is as sensational in her 
technic as in her warmth of expression.— 
Hamburger Fremdenblatt, Hamburg, Ger- 


many. 
MUNICH 


A triumph without precedent. She who 
is able to do this must be counted among 
the very first pianists living.—Miinchener 
Zeitung, Munich, Germany. 


LEIPZIG 


Leonora Cortez stands out among the 
many pianists who have appeared here in 
concert. Her technic is titanic in its scope 
and development. She is a real piano 
genius.—Zeitschrift fiir Musik, Leipzig, 
Germany. 


THE HAGUE 


Miss Cortez is an intellectual pianist, 
having studied untiringly and accurately, 
not only with her fingers but also with her 
head and where necessary with the heart. 

All hail! for the delightful manner in 
which this American pianist delivered her 
rich and varied program. 

The public cheered the pianist noisily, 
she was honored with flowers and she 
gave thanks by graciously giving several 
encores.—Het Vaterland, The Hague, 
Holland. 


COPENHAGEN 


Leonora Cortez has reached the zenith 
of technical mastery . . . held them bound 
throughout and received thundering ap- 
plause.—wNationaltidende, Kopenhagen, 
Denmark. 











An unusually well equipped and highly 
gifted artist—<Kristlight. Dagbl., Kopen- 
hagen, Denmark. 


AMSTERDAM 


Soloist With Concert Gebouw 


Made a big impression with her tech- 
nical and musical knowledge. She has a 
clear, pearly touch, a strongly developed 
feeling for rhythm and her demeanor at 
the piano is one of natural reserve, al- 
though this does not take away from the 
warmth of her playing. Throughout the 
entire performance the public was im- 
mensely taken in with her playing and 
showed this at the end by giving her an 
ovation.—Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant. 





OSLO 


So strongly captivated her audience that 
the concert ended in an enormous suc- 
cess and her listeners went to the stage 
to hear more. Such a transparent, clear 
and perfect technic has seldom been heard. 
Her playing is virtuoso throughout.—Af- 
tenposten, Oslo, Norway. 


Her Bach playing is something of the 
most beautiful we have ever heard.—Dag- 
bladed, Oslo, Norway. 


—Munich Zeitung 


BERLIN 


Leonora Cortez impresses through a 
magnificent Carrefio-like tone and a sove- 
reign, masterful technic—Morgenpost, 
Berlin, Germany. 

We again found her to be a distin- 
guishedly gifted ‘pianist . . . a faultless 
virtuoso playing which can always be 
sure of its pure artistic charm.—Dr. 
Heinz Pringsheim, Allgemeine Musikzei- 
tung, Berlin. 


Played Chopin and Liszt with masterful 
technic and bewitching charm.—Prof. Dr. 
Herman Springer, Deutsche Tageszeitung, 
Berlin. 


Leonora Cortez possesses great perfec- 
tion of technic and the gift for beautiful 
musical expression.—Berliner Tageblait, 
Berlin. 


To have a well developed technic is 
nowadays nothing unusual, but rarely have 
we heard a pianist dispose of the most 
baffling technical difficulties with such su- 
preme certainty and ease. The sovereign 
mastery with which she played the ter- 
ribly difficult Paganini Brahms Variations 
was positively stupendous. 

Leonora Cortez is without doubt one 
of the elect—Der Tag, Berlin, Germany. 


Her performance was extremely beauti- 
ful. This young, blonde and slender girl 
has a supreme mastery of the keyboard, 
which together with the crystal-like clear- 
ness and the finish and fineness of her 
execution places her in the front rank of 
our pianists. Her great musical intelligence 
enables her to render impressively every- 
thing she plays. In a word she is an artist 
worthy to appear in our most important 
concerts.—Deutsche Zeitung, Berlin. 


STOCKHOLM 


Won an undisputed victory. In the Cho 
pin group one could not help listening 
with delight to her transparent virtuoso 
playing. That Leonora Cortez has my 
blessing as well as that of the audience 
of that she can be convinced.—Moses Per- 
gament in Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 





Stands on a much higher level than 
many of her fellow-women pianists in the 
noble art of piano playing.—Adrian Dahl 
in’ Svenska Morgonbladet, Stockholm, 


Sweden. 
ZUTPHEN 


Belongs to the list of the greatest pian 
ists.—Zutphen Courant, Zutphen, Hol- 
land. ‘ 
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been experienced by all those 
present, as was by this reviewer, in seeing 
the diminutive lad perform feats of technic 
which have been a stumbling block to many 
a mature fiddler. 

When Ruggiero played the Mozart work 
he created the atmosphere of the classic 
master by his meticulous tempos, his exact 
rhythm, his clean-cut phrasings and well- 
defined themes; this can only be done by 
deep understanding, a thing which is usually 
the result of mature delineation, but which 
Ruggiero has instinctively. Who can tell 
what mental images hover in the child’s 
mind when he plays.Mozart? Perhaps the 
little fellow does not himself know—it is 
simply an undefinable gift. 

Technical limitations seem few to the 
little hands; they fly over the strings in 
double and triple stops, spanning the range 
f all the violin positions, harmonics in any 
octave are as play to him; but where Rug 
giero is even the greater artist is when he 
draws his bew in a cantilena passage and 
sings his themes with a vibrating emotio1 
Then his tones are mellow and rich, they 
have a depth to their ring, a heart-tugging 
quality which brings a hush to his listeners ; 
then it is that Ruggiero plays with author 
ity, with mature poise and the simplicity of 
a born niusician. Indeed, qualities such as 
this child possesses at the tender age of nine 
are only the result of genius, a thing which 
puts to flight all theories of the limitations 
of man , 
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felt as happy about the event as did little 
Ruggiero when a beautiful, shiny Zeppelin 
was handed him over the footlights. 
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Bruce Simonds 

Fleet-fingered, pianistically highly  en- 
dowed Bruce Simonds was heard by a good- 
sized and much pleased audience at Town 
Hall in the afternoon. The youthful master 
of the piano started with an interesting 
reading of Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue, in which he brought out to the full 
the sentiment underlying the first part of 
the composition, and expounded the themes 
of the — with perfect clearness, made 
possible by such a technic and poise as Mr. 
Simonds possesses. lit was Bach playing of 
the enjoyable variety. 

Mozart’s A minor Rondo gave opportun- 
ity for the display of charming pianistic 
attributes—delicate finger work, lovely tone 
quality, spicy dynamic effects. The same 
comment applies to Mendelssohn’s “Schnell 
und Beweglich.” After a broad and poetic 
reading of Cesar Franck’s Prelude, Choral 
and Fugue, Mr. Simonds gave shorter pieces 
by De Severas, Scriabine, Chopin and Ravel, 
and then, of course, encores. 


Juilliard Foundation Orchestra: 
Albert Stoessel, Conductor 


Albert Stoessel conducted an orchestra of 
fifty or more of advanced students of the 
Juilliard Foundation in one of the most in- 
teresting of the week-end programs. It was 
of interest to note that more than half of 
the orchestra was composed of girls, who 
fully measured up to symphonic standards. 
The program included Handel’s concerto 
grosso in D minor, Beethoven’s serenade in 
D major, and Vaughn Williams’ fantasia on 
a theme of Thomas Tallis. The orchestra 
showed a nice balance and excellent tone. 
Under the skilful directorship of Albert 
Stoessel, its showing was more than credit- 
able. Its offerings appeared to please the 
audience immensely. As an added tidbit 
there was a fine performance of Vivaldi’s B 
minor concerto for four violins, in which 
the Misses Mary Becker, Claire Harper, 
Genevieve Ros, and Eugenia Wellerson col- 
laborated effectively. The ensemble support 
was nicely modulated so that the whole ef- 
fect represented an unusually fine bit of 
musicianship. The excellent discipline and 
well founded technic of all the members of 
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the orchestra gave the impression of a much 
older and more experienced body. 


Thelma Given 


After an absence of several seasons, 
Thelma Given appeared in a violin recital 
at Town Hall on Saturday afternoon be- 
fore a gocd-sized audience. Her program 
included the Mozart E minor sonata, the 
Grieg in C minor and the Chausson Poeme. 
with a collection of shorter pieces, among 
which was a Legende by Alfred Rahlwes. 

Miss Given, in particularly good form, re- 
vealed the admirable qualifications that have 
heretofore established her both here and 
abroad. A lovely tone, agility in bowing 
and commendable rhythm, along with sound 
musicianship and _ interpretative ability, 
made her playing highly pleasing. Richard 
Hageman, at the piano, added to the artistic 
standard of the concert. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
Children’s Orchestra 


The usual Saturday morning Children’s 
concert of the Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra offered two exceptional features in 
the form of Nina Morgana, Metropolitan 
soprano, and a “first performance.” The 
new work, listed as a first American per- 
formance, was Monteverde’s Danze del Bal- 
lo delle Ingrate, an entirely charming trifle 
which pleased the children greatly. Nina 
Morgana, whose bell-like voice was heard 
at its best on this occasion, sang an aria 
from the Barber of Seville, Pizzetti’s I Pas- 
tori, and Sibella’s La Girometta. The bal- 
ance of the program consisted of Vivaldi’s 
La Primavera, two short pieces by Respighi, 
La Gallina, and L’Usignuolo, and Cassella’s 
Rhapsody Italia, the latter two composers 
received politely but without undue enthusi- 
asm by the children. Ernest Schelling con- 
ducted. 


Conductorless Orchestra 


3ach’s Brandenburg Concerto, No. 4, 
Gliere’s Les Sirenes, Mozart’s D minor 
piano concerto, and Mischa Stillman’s Ser- 
enade, made up the program of the Con- 
ductorless Orchestra concert at Carnegie 
Hall last Saturday evening. 

The body of players showed the same 
order of good musicianship, rhythm, and 
tonal understanding and balance, which had 
been revealed at its earlier concerts here. 
In fact, those qualities were even more pro- 
nounced, for continued rehearsal and musi- 
cal fraternization breed an effective en- 
semble. 

The Stillman Serenade is an essay along 
modernistic paths and shows orchestral and 
technical understanding of the tonal idiom 
of the moment. For those who like such 











Miss Earnshaw proved to be a 
singer with some excellent qual- 
She disclosed a voice of 
agreeable timbre well placed and 
equalized and founded on a good 
breath control. Her mezza voce 
was particularly pleasing 
Her singing was marked by in- 


ities. 


telligent consideration of her 
texts as well as of the musical 
phrase and there was warmth in 
her delivery.—New York Sun. 


Her voice possesses natural 
beauty and is of good range. 
—New York American. 
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To bright voice was added a 
flair for dramatic effect which, 
especially in the lighter songs, 
gave considerable charm to her 
performance.—New York Times. 


She has a_ generally well 
schooled voice of good range and 
sings with style—New York 
Evening Journal. 
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MREDERICK 

American tenor of the 

Company, who is proving his value again 

this season. He has already sung the leading 

roles in Madame Butterfly, Aida and Caval- 

leria Rusticana. Mr. Jagel recently gave a 
successful concert in Oklahoma City. 
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adventuring upon strange seas, the iain 
probably was what is called “interesting 
and atmospheric.” 

John. Powell, soloist in the Mozart con- 
certo, is an admirable musician and pianist 
and his rare appearances in New York al- 
ways offer something worthwhile to serious 
concert goers. Mr. Powell has a sublimated 
sense as an interpreter, his exposition going 
to the very soul as well as meat of the com- 
poser. The Mozart purity, tunefulness, vi- 
tality, and technical transparency, were all 
exhibited by Mr. Powell with sympathy 
and insight. He also established perfect 
affinity with his conductorless accompanists, 
and the performance of the concerto was in 
some respects the most outstanding achieve- 
ment of the occasion. Ovations were ex- 
tended to the soloist and he,shared them 
with his assisting colleagues. 


The Mozarteum, Inc. 


Music of the old Italian masters, 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was the offering of The Mozarteum 
at the Washington Irving High School aud- 
itorium rey night. Naoum Blinder, 
violinist; Nadia Reisenberg, pianist; Anna 
Meitschik, contralto; Moses Rudinoff, bari- 
tone; and the vocal ensemble of the Moz- 
arteum were the performers. Mr. Blinder 
and Miss Reisenberg began the evening with 
two sonatas by Corelli, playing with ad- 
mirable unity and a depth of expression 
which won them enthusiastic applause. 
Moses Rudinoff revealed a sympathetic bari- 
tone voice in Bononcini and Scarlatti songs, 
and Anna Meitschik (formerly of the Met- 
— Opera Company) sang music by 
Caldara and Monteverde. At the conclusion 
of this group, which was sung with all the 
refinement and feeling and vocal excellence 
to be expected of this artist, Mme. Meitschik 
was recalled several times and _ presented 
with a bouquet of American Beauty 
Nadia Reisenberg appeared again, display- 
ing her brilliant pianism in three Scarlatti 
numbers, and choral music by Palestrina, 
Monteverde and Cherubini, sung by the vo- 
cal ensemble, was given in conclusion. Mme. 
Charles Alperovitch played capable accom- 
paniments to the vocal numbers. 


DECEMBER 1 
Frederick Hufsmith 


Frederick Hufsmith was the 
made his debut in the American Artists 
Series at The Barbizon on Sunday after- 
noon. Possessed of a reliable, well-trained 
tenor voice of rich lyric quality, the young 
singer was heard to pleasing advantage in 
the Il mio tesoro aria from Don Giovanni, 
also German lieder by Strauss, Schubert 
and Weingartner, and songs in English by 
Bridge, Volpe and Mana-Zucca. 

Also on the program was the Barbizon 
String Quartet, which, on its every appear- 
ance, is rapidly developing into a depend- 
able, well-balanced and unified ensemble. 
At this concert they played the Beethoven 
G major quartet with facility and consid- 
erable skill 


Harry Melnikoff 


The debut recital of Harry Melnikoff last 
Sunday evening at the Guild Theater dis- 
closed an artist possessed of unusual talent 
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Rochester Features 
American Composers 


First of This Series Sponsored by East- 
man School Attracts Wide Attention 
White, Hadley, Moore, Sowerby, 
Sanders Represented 


Rocuester, N. Y An audience that over- 
flowed seating capacity and that was pro- 
portionately enthusiastic, heard the first 
American composers’ concert of the series 
sponsored by the Eastman School of Music 
in Kilbourn Hall. These concerts have be- 
ome regular events of the music season, al- 
though last year a new rule was adopted 
which permits the playing of selections that 
have already had a public hearing. It is still 
required that they be American composers 
and that they be new in essential details. 
Dr. Howard Hanson, director of the East 

man School, conducted the augme nted Roch 
ester Civic Orchestra of sixty-five pieces. 
For one number, The Voyage of the May- 
flower, by Paul White, of the Eastman 
School faculty, he yielded the baton to the 
composer. The work of the orchestra in 
playing these itions, most of them 
in manuscript and technically difficult, was a 
high-light of the program. 


compos 


MUSICAL 


Besides Mr. White’s composition, the num- 
bers were an overture, In Bohemia, by Henry 
Hadley; a symphonic poem, Moby Dick, by 
Douglas Moore; a symphonic poem, Prairie, 
by Leo Sowerby, and a Jazz Suite by Robert 
Sanders. 

Mr. Hadley, of course, is so eminent that 
there was no question as to the quality of 
his music, and his new overture was written 
with the polish and grace and atmospheric 
color expected of him. 

Douglas Moore, assistant professor at Co- 
lumbia University, is the composer of Pa- 
geant of P. T. Barnum, which was one of the 
most interesting offerings on a composers’ 
concert last year. In Moby Dick he turns 
to tragedy, his inspiration being the somber 
whaling story of Herman Melville. At the 
outset of the piece, which has three divisions, 
there is a suggestion of the sea that is well 
done. The following movements, intricate 
and musically sound, seem to be better suited 
for student appreciation than for the public. 

Mr. White’s Voyage of the Mayflower also 
has a sea theme, with a well marked sug- 
gestion of a sailing vessel, hymns of the 
Pilgrim Fathers deftly interwoven and ma- 
terial suggestive of the songs and memories 
of the homeland. The arrival in the new 
land is signaled by a vigorous climax in 
which Old Hundred serves as the basis. 

Leo Sowerby turned for his inspiration to 

Carl Sandberg’s poem, Prairie, and his music 
follows the poem understandably. There is 
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“Carried away his audience with his soft cantilena.” 


—Berlin Borsenzeitung 


“Balokovic lent to the composition the dash and verve of 
his violin technique and his polished but passionate tone.” 
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suggestion of night on the prairies, the 
awakening to work of the day, a musical 
episode of the threshing machine and its 
workers, ingeniously scored. The score is 
marked by originality and a richly inventive 
style, with a sound understanding of the 
orchestra’s resources. 

Robert Sanders, who Jazz Suite closed the 
program, is the last winner of the American 
Prix de Rome at 'the American Academy. 
The music was given its first performance 
by the orchestra of the Augusteo last spring 
and was warmly received. It was equally 
well liked in Rochester. 

In the audience were Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Sanders, composers whose works were 
played; Richard L. Stokes, music critic of 
the New York Evening World; C. C. 
Birchard, Boston music publisher, and many 
prominent Rochester musicians. Arthur See, 
manager of the Eastman Concerts, spoke 
briefly in introduction, H. W.S. 
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Rosemary Albert Scores in Opera 


Rosemary Albert was heard in the role of 
Leonora in a performance of La Forza del 
Destino, on November 14, in Richmond, Va., 
on the present Southern tour of the Penn 
sylvania Grand Opera Company. 

George Harris in the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch declared that he found Miss Albert 
“the outstz anding figure of the performance,’ 
and that she has one of the finest dramatic 
soprano voices heard in that city in a long 
time, a voice that ought to go far in real 
operatic success. It was the opinion of 
Helen de Motte in the News Leader that 
this first appearance of Miss Albert in the 
role of Leonora was “an amazing triumph 
for her, since her singing was worthy of a 
seasoned prima donna.” Miss de Motte 
further stated that Miss Albert’s fine so- 
prano, fresh, beautiful, well-produced, gives 
extraordinary promise, and that, not only 
is her voice, especially in the upper ranges, 
thrilling in its beauty and power, but, in 
addition, she has a charming and winsome 
stage presence. 

This young singer is an artist-pupil of 
Giuseppe Boghetti. On November 23 she, 
with Reba Patton and Clara Maysels, so- 
pranos, and Marion Anderson, contralto, 
also pupils of Mr. Boghetti, assisted with 
illustrations in the first of a series of informal 
talks on musical subjects given by Samuel 
L. Laciar, music editor of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, at Mr. Boghetti’s Philadel- 
phia studio. 


Belle Fisch Silverman Artist Heard 


N. Oliver Walters, baritone, artist-pupil 
of Belle Fisch Silverman, sang the home 
service of the Connecticut Farms Presby- 
terian Church, November 1, at Union, N. J. 
This service is given for those members 
of the church who are unable to attend the 
regular Sunday services. 

On November 6 he was the soloist at the 
meeting of The Parents’ and Teachers’ As- 
sociation held in the Connecticut Farms 
School, Union, N. J.; he was very well 
received, being recalled again and again. 
His contribution to the fine program was 
the popular baritone number, On the Road 
to Mandalay, October Gave a Party, and 
A Brown Bird Singing. 

3y special request Mr. Walters repeated 
these numbers over radio station WAAM, 
Saturday afternoon, November 9, to which 
he added: In the Garden of To-Morrow, a 
delightful composition by Jessie Deppen; 
the beautiful and fervent, There is no Death, 
by Geoffrey O’Hara, and My Task, by E. 
L. Ashford. Elsie Wagner, artist-pupil of 
Alexander Berne, arcomipanted. 


Well Kaen People Attend 


Silberta Series 


Among those who were present at Rhea 
Silherta’s first morning talk at Aeolian Hall 
recently were: Walter Kirchhof, Metropoli- 
tan Opera tenor; Sarah Fysher, of the Opera 
Comique; Emma Redell, Alessandro Albe- 
rini, Mme. de Kyser, Frank Chatterton, John 
Carroll, Elsa Lehman, Mme. Rudie, Marian 
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Grace Moore Delights Home Town 


On November 21, Grace Moore returned 
to her home town, Knoxville, Tenn., and 
gave a very successful concert before some 
1,800 persons who gathered to pay homage 
to the girl who has been honored in Europe 
and this country, both in concert and opera. 

According to the critic, Margaret Wright: 
“When she appeared, a young woman of 
radiant blonde loveliness, the audience was 
prepared for that, and rose to give her an 


GRACE MOORE, 
As Mimi in La Boheme. 
ovation. Then it settled down critically to 
hear this home-town girl, who had been 
acclaimed on two continents. Technic, 
enunciation, register, meant little or nothing 
to most of those listening to that lyric so- 
prano. But something greater than any of 
these qualities—an interpretation from the 
soul of an artist—won a response seldom 
accorded any singer appearing in Knoxville. 
That she was Grace Moore of Jellico was 
forgotten. Here was an artist speaking a 
universal language. In a breathless stillness 
her message was received.” 

The News-Sentinel commented: 
Moore has a voice of lovely quality. Partic- 
ularly is this true in her middle voice. Sel- 
dom does a singer possess such a lovely stage 
presence as does Grace Moore. She has a 
youthfulness, a vivacity, and a beauty that 
goes straight to the hearts of her hearers.” 


—— . 


“Grace 


Another Reengagement for 
Ethelynde Smith > 

“The recital given by Ethelynde Smith 
was a treat of unusual merit for the music 
lovers of Portsmouth,” was the opinion of 
the critic of the Portsmouth, N. H., Herald, 
of the soprano’s recent appearance in that 
city in her program of Songs of Many Na- 
tions. 

Included among her numbers was a song 
entitled The Open Road, by Gertrude Ross, 
which was dedicated to the singer and in- 
terpreted by her with sympathetic and in- 
telligent understanding. The Herald also 
said of Miss Smith that she has “a lyric 
soprano voice of extraordinary range and 
finest tone color. Throughout the range of 
almost three octaves, her tones came with a 
clear, bell-like quality, her low tones being 
worthy of special mention. Her diction was 
excellent, charming her hearers at all times.’ 
In fact, so emphatic was the response of the 
audience that Miss Smith was obliged to 
add four encores and, as is usual after most 
of her appearances, before she left the city, 
she was reengaged for next season. 


Samoiloff Incorporates 


The Lazar S. Samoiloff Bel Canto Stu- 
dios and Opera Academy has been incorpo- 
rated, he having just received the legal pa- 
pers. Professors from the other side of the 
globe may be engaged for his academy to 
assist in teaching ; students from ‘Europe are 
expected to study vocal music at the Sa- 
moiloff Academy. 

Mrs. Robert Schmitz was engaged by 
Lazar S. Samoiloff to teach French at the 
Academy, and Modest Altschuler, conductor 
of the Russian Symphony Orchestra, will 
teach sight-reading and harmony. The 
Opera Academy’s students are preparing acts 
of operas, to be given with costumes and 
orchestra. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff will hold his summer 
master classes for teachers and students in 
Dallas, Tex., during July; then will follow 
six weeks in Denver, until August 4; in 
Portland, Ore., under the management of 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Vann, in August, and 
three weeks in September in Seattle, Wash. 
After that Mr. Samoiloff will return to the 
land of sunshine and Clappiness, his new 
home at Los Angeles, Cal, 
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GirL oF THE GOLDEN WEsT, NOVEMBER 25 


The third performance of Puccini’s Girl of 
the Golden West was offered to the fashion- 
able Monday night audience. Once again, 
Puccini’s setting of David Belasco’s story 
the “wild and wooly West” met with the 
approval of the capacity audience. Mme. 
Jeritza’s portrayal of the girl of the wide 
open spaces is a compliment to her versatili- 
ty and her dramatic ability. Her voice, as 
usual, matched her artistry in enacting this 
unusual role. Giovanni Martinelli as John- 
son, and Lawrence Tibbett as the gambler- 
sheriff, shared the honors of the evening 
with Mme. Jeritza. The remainder of the 
cast, which was the same as heard previously, 
rounded out an enjoyable performance. 
Bellezza again conducted. 

La Jutve, NoveMBER 27 

Thanksgiving Eve brought the season’s 
second performance of La Juive, with Mme. 
Rakowska and Martinelli in the leading roles. 
Eleazar is one of the very best among the 
tenor’s many excellent parts, and on this 
evening his singing and dramatic intensity 
left no room for criticism. Mme. Rakowska 
does some of her most creditable work as the 
Jewess. Noteworthy was the singing of 
Rothier as the Cardinal, while Queena Mario 
was again impressive as the Princess. The 
other members of the cast were Alfio Tedesco 
(Leopold) ; Miflo Picco (Ruggiero) ; William 
Gustafson (Albert); Paolo Ananian (her- 
ald), and James Wolfe (major-domo). The 
dances, as arranged by Rosina Galli, added 
color and charm to the performance, which 
was effectively conducted by Hasselmans. 


La TRAVIATA, NOVEMBER 28 

In the evening Verdi’s La Traviata was 
given at the Metropolitan Opera House be- 
fore a full auditorium which overflowed into 
the standing room. Lucrezia Bori, as Vio- 
letta, sang exquisitely, her bell-like tones 
searching the farthest crannies of the Opera 
House. After her singing of the A Fors e 
Lui, she was the recipient of an ovation. 
De Luca (Giorgio Germont) as always gave 
a fine portrayal of the role, and was in ex- 
ceptional fine voice. Those in the cast who 
added to the success of the performance 
were: Minnie Egener, Philine Falco, Armand 
Tokatyan, Angelo Bada, Alfredo Gandolfi, 
Millo Picco, and Paolo Ananian. Tullio 
Serafin conducted. 


It Trovatore, NovEMBER 28 (MATINEE) 

Ii Trovatore was the Thanksgiving Day 
matinee and a huge audience enjoyed thor- 
oughly the fine performance presented by an 
excellent cast, headed by Louise Homer as 
Azucena, Dreda Aves as Leonora, and Lauri- 
Volpi as Manrico. Others participating were 
Falco (Inez), Danise (Count di Luna), Pa- 
sero (Ferrando), Paltrinieri and Gabor, Bel- 
lezza conducted. 

Mme. Homer, always a thorough artist, 
was in excellent voice and made the most 
of her part. Opera fans have long regarded 
her as one of the Metropolitan’s great stars, 
although she is heard far too seldom. Aves’ 
singing and acting was a genuine treat, and 
Lauri-Volpi, it seems hardly necessary to add, 
aroused the audience to tremendous enthu- 
siasm with his superb interpretation. All in 
all, the holiday audience had an afternoon 
of real enjoyment for which to be thankful. 


Don GriovANNI, NOVEMBER 29 
(See story on page 7) 


MUSICAL 


Der ROSENKAVALIER, NOVEMBER 30 
(MATINEE) 


The third Rosenkavalier of the season 
was marked by the return of Artur Bodanz- 
ky to the conductorial desk at the Metro- 
politan, whose “guest” the former “regular” 
conductor is to be for a protracted period— 
possibly years. Mr. Bodanzky is taking the 
place of Joseph Rosenstock, who had taken 
his place and resigned under a fusillade of 
adverse criticism. Mr. Bodanzky was 
warmly welcomed. 

The principals in the cast were the same 
as in the performance of November 15. 
Mme. Jeritza, in capital voice and spirits, 
gave her well-liked portrayal of the title 
role, and Mme. Stiickgold, equally well dis- 
posed, was an admirable Marschallin. Mr. 
Mayer was the Baron, and Queena Mario 
replaced Editha Fleischer as Sophie. The 
other roles were in the hands of Messrs. 
Schiitzendorf, Bada, and Tedesco, and Miss 
Wakefield. The performance was smooth, 
spirited and much enjoyed. 

Ara, NoveMBER 30 


On Saturday evening, Aida was repeated 
before a capacity house. It was an excel- 
lent performance, under Serafin’s director- 
ship, with Elda Vettori in the title role. 
Julia Claussen, a regal looking Amneris, 
sang with opulence of tone and acted with 
dramatic fervor, especially in her big scene. 
The Radames was entrusted to Lauri-Volpi, 
one of the best essayers of the role at the 
opera. In particularly fine voice, the tenor 
sang with abandon and effectiveness, win- 
ning an ovation after the Celeste Aida, duly 
merited. De Luca was admirable as Amon- 
asro. Joseph Macpherson. Tancredi Pasero, 
Paltrinieri and Doninelli completed the cast. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert 

An interesting Sunday night concert closed 
the week, with the usual capacity audience 
attending. The orchestra opened the program 
with the Carmen overture. Then followed 
Act II of Bizet’s popular.opera, with Swar- 
thout (Carmen), Tokatyan (Don Jose), Tib- 
bett (Escamillo), D’Angelo, Doninelii, Flex- 
er, Cehanovsky, and Bada, and entire chorus. 
This was beautifully given. Elda Vettori, in 
fine voice, sang an aria from II Trovatore; 
Tokatyan made the most of the Improviso 
from Andrea Chenier; Queena Mario and 
Tibbett aroused much deserved applause after 
the second act duet from Traviata, and Tan- 
credi Pasero, with the entire chorus and stage 
band, contributed a stirring rendition of The 
Prologue from Mefistofeles. The Soldiers’ 
Chorus from Faust, by chorus and stage 
band, was excellently balanced, and a real 
treat was the singing of the finale of Act ITT 
of La Gioconda, in which, in addition to 
chorus, the participants were Vettori (title 
role), Swarthout (La Cieca), Tokatyan 
(Grimaldo), Gandolfi (Barnaba) and Pasero 
(Badoero). Pelletier conducted. 


M. T. N. A. Convention 
December 26 to 28 


The fifty-first meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association is to be 
held at the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
beginning Thursday, December 26. The 
programs, which have been arranged by 
President William Arms Fisher of Boston, 
are of varied interest. Much time is to be 
given to discussions of two important prob- 
lems of the day, class piano teaching and 
radio in music education. The speakers 
will be: John L. Bratton, J. Harold Milli- 
gan, James L. Mursell, Karl Gehrkens, J. 
Lawrence Erb, Ella H. Mason, Blanche FE. 





THE SITTIG TRIO, 
Margaret Sittig, violin; 
and Edgar H. Sittig, cello. 


Frederick V. Sittig, piano, 


Sitting Trio An- 
nounces Concert 

The Sittig Trio announces 
one of its delightful chamber 
music concerts, to be given 
at Steinway Hall on Decem- 
ber 9. The program will 
consist of the Trio in G minor 
by Schumann and a so-called 
sonata, op. 2, No. 8, by 

- Handel. This “sonata” was 
originally written for two 
violins and bass. It has now 
been arranged for violin, 
piano and cello. 

Margaret Sittig wil! play 
the violin sonata, op. 19, by 
Sjogren, and Edgar H. Sit- 
tig, cellist, Bruch’s Kol 
Nidrei. 

The Sittig Trio began its 
activities for the season by 
opening the concert course at 
the State Normal School, 
New Paltz, N. Y. This was 
the fourth appearance for 
the trio at the Normal School. 
Among other appearances of 
the Sittig Trio are concerts 
at_ Plainfield, N. J.; Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Spence School, 
New York City; Holmquist 
School, New Hope, Pa.; 
Union City, N. J., and 
Cresco, Pa. 
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K. Evans, William Arms Fisher, James G. 
Heller, William Braid White, Russell V. 
Morgan, Alice Keith and Edith Rhetta. 


cumestinninmannenany 


Guarnieri to Succeed Toscanini? 


Lonpon.—According to a report from 
Italy Antonio Guarnieri is to succeed Tosca- 
nini as director of the Scala in Milan. T. 
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United Lutheran Synod of New York 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


Official Organist, The Town Hall 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church 


“Mr. Seibert has proven easily the most acceptable to 
—Town Hall Bulletin 


“His accomplishment in creation and interpretation is 
guided by a faultless technique, and is enriched by a 
spirit that wholeheartedly loves the art.” 
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Mr. Buck has been engaged to teach permanently 
and exclusively at 


Columbia School of Music 


509 So. Wabash Avenue 


chicago, Ill. 
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Chicago's 


MUSICAL 


Programs Offer 


Varied But Interestin3, Fare 


Mary McCormic, Aguilar Lute Quartet, Skalski Orchestra, Horowitz, 
Sharnova and Chicago Symphony the Principal 
Attractions—Other News. 


AT Civic THEATER 
{cCormic’s crowds of 
filled the new Civic 
24, when the popular 
recital of the 
direction of Bertha 
in a new French 
McCormic made 
soon as she made 
and in her 
ho la 


Mary McCormi 
CHicaco.— Mary 
partisans completely 
Theater on November 
soprano gave her lone 
season here, under the 
Ott. Beautifully gowned 
model, the winsome Mary 
an appeal to the eye as 
her first appearance on the stage, 
first number, Donaudy’s Perduta L 
speranza, she demonstrated that she was in 
fine fettle vocally and in charming mood. 
She sang this number with the necessary 
feeling and with an accuracy of tone that 

disarmed criticism. 

Throughout her program, which was made 
up.of Italian, French, Russian and Ameri- 
can’ -numbers, the songstress shone with 
equal brilliance. Miss McCormic may be 
ranked among those American girls, who 
through intelligent work have accomplished 
the dream of their life, delighting their com- 
patric ts with the beauty of their song and 
winning even greater recognition in foreign 
lands. Miss McCormic has been taught, 
especially at the Paris Opera and at the 
Opera Comique that good diction in either 
French, Italian or English is an added 
quality in any singer's artistic baggage, so 
that today she enunciates many languages 
so clearly as to make printed words un- 
necessary for those conversant with the 
language in which she is singing. Then 
Miss McCormic knows how to phrase 
how to deliver the composer’s message, and 
added to these qualities, her technic is ex- 
cellent, the voice is luscious, of pleasing 
quality, clear as the proverbial bell. Miss 
McCormic¢ has not as yet reached the zenith 
of her career. The public is attracted more 
and more by her charm, her personality and 
her fine art and before long, she should 
occupy the place that Mary Garden pre- 
dicted for her—that of her (Garden’s) suc- 
cessor in the lyric limelight. Willard Sekt- 
berg presided at the piano. 

THe SKALSK! ORCHESTRA 

About a year ago Andre Skalski made his 
debut here as a conductor and it was re- 
corded in these columns that a new star of 
the baton had become a resident of this city. 
Happy indeed is Chicago to harbor such a 
fine musician as the conductor who has now 
organized an orchestra of his own and which 
has added since last year considerably to 
our musical welfare in matters of symphonic 
music Young in years, Skalski has al- 
ready had’ a most enviable career, having 
conducted with much success in various lands 
before reaching this country, where his re 
nown had preceded him. Since then he has 
developed an orchestra that gives fine per- 
formances of works seldom heard in the 
symphonic hall and by so doing the clever 
conductor does not expose himself to any 
parallel of comparison with any other or- 
ganization of this city. 

The program opened 
Korsakow Scheherezade 
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chestra also played the Strauss Rosen- 
kavalier Waltz. 

The soloists of the day 
Thomas Duffield, soprano, a talented pro- 
fessional student of Francesco Daddi, and 
Helen Burnett, pianist, professional student 
of Isadore Buchhalter. Both young ladies 
showed the results of fine training and their 
work reflected credit not only upon their 
mentors, but upon themselves as well. Mrs. 
Duffield has a voluminous voice, even in all 
registers, and she sang with intelligence and 
good understanding numbers of Duparc, 
Chausson and _ Strauss. Miss Burnett 
played among other selections the Gershwin 
Concerto, which was programmed as a first 
performance. The manner in which it was 
played by the orchestra and by the soloist 
made the reception of the work doubly pro- 
pitious, as though a great deal of applause 
was directed towards the composition itself, 
a great deal, was tendered the inter- 


preters 


were Mary 


too, 
AGUILAR LUTE 
pleasurable to announce that the 
Aguilar Lute Quartet of Madrid duplicated 
here at its concert at the Playhouse on 
November 24 the sensational success that 
marked the first appearance of the organiza- 
tion in New York. Their program here be- 
ing similar to the ones they presented at 
Town Hall, and which were reviewed at 
length in recent issues of the MusICAL 
Courter, nothing need be added concerning 
that marvelous organization, which over- 
night occupied a place second to none 
among the most successful organizations 
that have visited America. Throughout their 
program enthusiasm described more than 
words the reaction of the public, its enjoy- 
ment and its appreciation for an organiza- 
tion that can come to Chicago as often as 
they wish and may always be sure to find 
a responsive public. 
VLADIMIR Horowi1Tz 

Keyboard wizardry in ali its glory kept 
a vast audience at Orchestra Hall in a high 
pitch of excitement on November 24, and 
the sensational dispenser was Vladimir 
Horowitz. He continued to thrill his listen- 
ers from beginning to end, whether playing 
3rahms’ F minor Sonata, a Chopin Etude 
or the Saint-Saéns-Liszt Danse Macabre. 
An audience which filled every available 
inch of space on the stage and throughout 
the hall feted him to the echo and demanded 
more encores than there were printed num- 
bers on the program. Those who were 
turned away from this recital will probably 
be among the first to secure tickets for Horo- 
witz’s next recital in February, or for his 
three appearances with the Chicago Sym- 
phony. 


QUARTET 
It is 


SontA SHARNOVA 

A former Chicagoan, Sonia Sharnova, 
heard here last season in mezzo-soprano 
roles with the German Opera Company, re- 
turned for a song recital, November 24, at 
the Great Northern Theater. Her program 
afforded ample opportunity for display of 
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her many qualifications, which include a 
rich, warm, powerful voice of wide range, 
complete control, unusual musical under- 
standing, excellent diction and a keen sense 
of the dramatic. She was heard in most 
effective renditions of a group in Italian by 
Rossi, Scarlatti, Sgambati and Puccini and 
one in German by Brahms, Liszt and Van 
Eyken, throughout which her listeners left 
no doubt as to their enjoyment. 

Leon Benditzky, at the piano, supplied 
rare artistic accompaniments. Here is one 
of the finest accompanists one could desire. 


Woman’s SyMPHONY TO HOoNoR 
MacDowELi 


The approaching national observance of 
MacDowell Day on December 18, when 
hundreds of music clubs and _ societies 
throughout the United States will mark the 
sixty-eighth anniversary of Edward Mac- 
Dowell’s birth, will be anticipated on De- 
cember 11 in Chicago, when the Woman's 
Symphony Orchestra, Ebba Sundstrom, con- 
ductor, will present the great American 
composer’s second piano concerto at its con- 
cert at the Eighth Street Theater, and as a 
further mark of appreciation of this dis- 
tinguished musician, will program Mac- 
Dowell’s Woodland Suite. 

The influence of the MacDowell Colony 
for Creative American Artists, the found- 
ing of which was the dream of the com- 
poser’s life, will also be evidenced in the 
presentation of the Fantasie for Piano and 
Orchestra by Helen Sears, who has spent 
several seasons at the colony in Peterboro, 
N. H. 

Miss Sundstrom has provided an artistic 
contrast in the program by listing also the 
Concerto Grosso of Handel and the Mozart 
Symphony in G minor. 


ScHoot Music 
RECITAL 


Dr. J. Lewis Browne, director of music 
in the Chicago public schools, and his assist- 
ant, Rose Lutiger Gannon, gave a joint re- 
cital for the Thanksgiving assembly of the 
Lindblom High School, on November 26. 
Dr. Browne’s organ numbers were by Bach, 
Stern, Gingrich and his own Gavotte with 
Intermezzo. Mrs. Gannon devoted an entire 
group to songs from the prolific pen of Dr. 
3rowne, which included Mors et Vita, Lul- 
laby and Romany. She also sang numbers 
by Montani and Adams. 

His many activities, which include di- 
rector of music in the public schools, com- 
poser, organist, coach and instructor, make 
Dr. Browne probably the busiest man in 
Chicago. 


PuBLic DIRECTORS IN 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Alice Burrow, contralto, and Pearl Ap- 
pel, pianist, members of the faculty of the 
conservatory, presented a program at the 
recent annual banquet of the Austin Metho- 
dist Church. 

Piano pupils of Crawford Keigwin were 
presented in program at Conservatory Re 
cital Hall, on November 27. 

Charles Stephens, artist violin student of the 
Conservatory, has just completed a_ radio 
engagement of programs of serial works 
over WLS. Mr. Stephens also conducted 
the program for the Church on the Mid- 
way on November 26. 

Recent artist pupils of Allen Spencer, of 
the piano department, who are filling posi 
tions include Jeanne Knowles, teacher of 
piano and theory in Hastings College, Hast- 
ings, Nebr.; Mildred Bunker, teacher of 
piano in the State Normal School, Mt. 
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Pleasant, Mich.; Winifred Wilrodt, teacher 
of piano in the Sioux City, Iowa, School 
of Music. 

Artist students of the violin department 
of the American Conservatory who are fill- 
ing positions include Arnold Small, director 
of the violin department at State Teacher’s 
College, Springfield, Mo.; Flora Lee Sims, 
director of the violin department in Wayland 
Academy, Beaver Dam, Wis.; Marion Em- 
mons, teacher of violin at William Woods 
College, Fulton, Mo. 

Among recent students of the Department 
of Class Piano Methods conducted in the 
American Conservatory by Gail Martin 
Haake, who are filling positions are Adele 
Godden, piano classes in the Aurora, III. 
public schools; Albert Hindle, conducting 
piano classes in the Joliet, IIl., High School ; 
Mildred Spiva, piano classes in the public 
schools in Joplin, Mo.; Mildred Warner, 
piano classes in the public schools in Evan- 
ston, Ill. 


December 7, 


WALTER Spry’s Pupits 1n RUSSIAN 
PROGRAM 

An unusually interesting recital, in which 
Walter Spry presented a number of his 
pupils in a program of Russian music, was 
given on November 22 at the Columbia 
School of Music. In honor of the anni- 
versary of Anton Rubinstein’s birth Mr. 
Spry programmed several numbers by the 
great Russian composer and surrounded 
them with other Russians such as Tschai- 
kowsky and Scriabin. 

Several of Mr. Spry’s best artist pupils 
took part in this program, and all proved 
worthy examples of the Walter Spry piano 
method, which has been so successful in 
producing many fine pianists now making 
names for themselves before the public. 
Grace Good played in fine style the Allegro 
movement of the Rubinstein D minor Con- 
certo. Marion Hall gave an admirable ac- 
count of herself in the same composer’s 
Valse Allemagne. besides the Scriabin 
Poeme opus 32. In Harriet Furmaniak the 
Barcarolle in G minor had an excellent in- 
terpreter, and Helen Beck and J. Wm 
Poulsen, Jr., played beautifully the ballet 
music from the opera Feramors. Sol Joseph 
gave the Troika from Tschaikowsky’s The 
Seasons. Howard Feiges displayed unusual 
talent in the Paraphrase from Tschaikow- 
sky’s Eugene Onegin by Pabst and with Miss 
Hall played the Schuett transc ription of the 
Chopin C sharp minor Valse. 

A program and pupils of which Walter 
Spry may justly feel proud! 

SyMPHONY ProGRAMS 

At the Tuesday afternoon (November 26) 
concert of the Chicago Symphony, Gregor 
Piatigorsky deepened the first impression 
made at last week’s Friday-Saturday con- 
certs, playing Haydn’s Concerto for Violon- 
cello in D major. The orchestra program 
called for the third Bach Suite. Dance of 
the Happy Spirits from Gluck’s Orpheus 
and Eurydice and the fifth Beethoven Sym- 
phony. 

For the Friday-Saturday concerts of 
November 29 land 30, the orchestra pre- 
sented Chabrier’s Joyeuse_ Marche, Haydn's 
Surprise Symphony in G major, Ravel’s 
Mother Goose, Dohnanyi’s Suite and the 
Ballet Music from Rubinstein’s Feramors. 

CHARLES R. BAKER IN TOWN 

One of the welcome visitors at this office 
during the past week was Charles R. Baker, 
advance manager of the German Grand 
Opera Company, who was in Chicago mak- 
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ing preliminary arrangements for the Com- 
pany’s Chicago season in February. 

Cuicaco MusicaL COLLEGE ACTIVITIES 

Isabelle Boyd, dramatic soprano, artist- 
pupil of Mme. Arimondi, has been elected 
director of the Treble Choir of Joliet. The 
choir recently presented a group of songs at 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 
Johnnie Lee Noble, lyric soprano, another 
pupil of Mme. Arimondi, has been engaged 
for a three months’ tour with the Caveny 
Company. Miss Noble is also a very tal- 
ented violinist. 

Florence Pass, a pupil of Mme. Viola 
Cole-Audet, will be presented in a musicale 
at the home of Mrs. Robert Charlton Crist, 
on December 6. 

Robert Long and William (Pfeiffer, voice 
students of Graham Reed, presented a pro- 
gram of songs at the Opera Club on Novem- 
ber 16. Roses d’Amore, piano pupil of Mol- 
lie Margolies, was the accompanist. 

Eugene H. Martin, pupil of Vernon Wil- 
liams, recently became baritone soloist for 
the University of Chicago Choir. He is also 
a member of the University Male Quar- 
tette. 

Leonard Gay, in conjunction with Lorna 
Doone Jackson, gave a concert at Galesburg, 
Ill, on November 5 under the auspices of 
the Galesburg Musical Club. The concert, 
held at Knox College, was one of a series 
of artist recitals. Mr. Gay was also accom- 
panist for Dorothy Powers, violinist, at a 
concert at Rock Island, November 6, under 
the auspices of the Rock Island Music Club. 


William Pilcher, tenor, former student of . 


Isaac Van Grove, is taking the leading part 

in the “Pageant of Chicago” this week at 

the New First Congregational Church. 
JEANNETTE Cox. 
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Krueger an Unusual Builder 
of Programs 


Seattle Conductor Again Demonstrates 
This Fact at Fine Symphony Concerts 


SEATTLE, Wasu.—The fourth of the regu- 
lar series of “Metropolitan Concerts” given 
by the Seattle Symphony Orchestra revealed 
Conductor Krueger again the unusual but 
delightful program builder. Mr. Krueger 
never hesitates to build up his programs 
according to the musical content of the works 
in hand, rather than the traditional grouping 
of composers. 

The Beethoven Seventh Symphony was 
chosen for the opening number of the even- 
ing concert, and was given more than a 
traditional reading—a modern interpretation 
based upon a thorough understanding of the 
traditions. The second movement of this 
symphony was especially interestingly ren- 
dered, while the third and fourth naturally 
captivated the ears of the audience. 

Right here came in Mr. Krueger’s unusual 
ingenuity in program building. The Rach- 
maninoff Symphonic Poem, The Isle of 
Death, followed the Beethoven. This work 
is perhaps a little long in getting to its mes- 
sage, but when it does, it is truly an awe 
inspiring and dramatically effective composi- 
tion. 

After the intermission came _ Ravel’s 
Choreographic Poem, La Valse, which was 
given its first orchestral performance in 
Vienna in 1926, under the baton of our 
Seattle Symphony conductor. It is, of course, 
reminiscent of Old Vienna and is extremely 
colorful in its pleasing dissonances. Mr. 
Krueger always gives excellent interpreta- 
tions of the modernists, and this occasion 
was no exception. 

Then, as if to give a bit of the real Vienna, 
Mr. Krueger chose the ever popular and 
never-old Blue Danube Waltz of Strauss. 
Needless to say it was given with a sense of 
ease and rhythm which aroused exceeding 
enthusiasm from the audience. The orches- 
tra was so responsive, and there were so 
many unexpected and delightful effects to 
fascinate, that even the staid and stolid were 
happy and well satisfied. 

The regular Young People’s Saturday 
morning concert, given November 16 at the 
New Orpheum; dealt mainly with the instru- 
ments of the “battery.” Mr. Krueger gave 
another of his talks which have become so 
popular, and illustrated it with the various 
percussion instruments—likewise playing 
such orchestral compositions as the Danse 
Macabre of Saint-Saéns and the Berlioz 
Sylph’s Dance. 5. 


Cleveland Institute Anniversary 
Luncheon To Be Held 


Faculty members, women’s committee, and 
trustees of the Cleveland Institute of Music 
are sponsoring the ninth anniversary lunch- 
eon of the school, which is to be held at the 
University Club in Cleveland on December 
10. Nine years of achievement of the school 
are to be commemorated at the luncheon. 
Distinguished guests and speakers include 
Olga Samaroff, Howard Hanson, and Beryl 
Rubinstein, dean of the Institute faculty. 
Musical numbers by artists of the Institute 
will also be included on the program. 


MUSICAL 


COURIER 


THE MANHATTAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


New York cannot hear too many good or- 
chestras. The population of the city is large, 
and its desire for the best music, well per- 
formed, remains eager and discriminative. 

New York never is willing to patronize 
anything but high musical achievement. 

Henry Hadley is proving this at the pres- 
ent time with the Manhattan Symphony Or- 
chestra, and the patronage he and his men 
have won augurs for the desirable perma- 
nency of their undertaking. The orchestra, 
which was gathered together last summer for 
some experimental work in the suburbs, has 
been steadily improved by Mr. Hadley, 
and the result is possibly best described 
in the following paragraph from the 
New York World of November 25: “We 
compliment Mr. Hadley on whatever brand 
of sorcery he has used to transform the per- 
formance of his orchestra. . . . Perhaps there 
is really a chance that this will be New 
York’s second orchestra.” 

Mr. Hadley has proved very conclusively 
that the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra is 
already New York’s’ second orchestra, 
though one hesitates to apply the term “sec- 
ond” to the accomplishment of this young 
body of musicians, made up entirely of ex- 
perienced players, and its gifted conductor. 

Henry Hadley has had long experience as 
a conductor. He is, at least technically speak- 
ing—and about that there can be no argu- 
ment—one of the world’s best equipped com- 
posers. He is one of the most outstanding 
musicians of his time, and the reception he 
has received at the Mecca Temple for his 
success with the Manhattan Symphony Or- 
chestra shows beyond doubt that he has 
been able to win ‘the affectionate regard of 
the New York public. An audience of more 
than 2,000 greeted him there last Sunday 
(November 24) and rewarded him for his 
efforts with applause that one may only 
justly term ‘as highly enthusiastic. 

To quote again from the New York press, 
the Evening Post says: “The Manhattan 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Henry Hadley 
conducting, rose to great heights in the ren- 
dition of Salome. Concluding with a grand 
crescendo, after having captured the imagi- 
nation of the audience, it was given an out- 
burst of applause which called for repeated 
bows from the director and orchestra alike.” 

New York evidently realizes that it has in 
its midst a second orchestra and conductor 
ready made, and it is a mere statement of 
simple fact to say that no conductor from 
abroad could today be imported able to sur- 
pass Henry Hadley in authoritative musi- 
cianship. The only conductors who can com- 
pare with him are already in America. 

Hadley has won his way to exalted heights, 
in spite of the fact that he is an American. 
There is no need here to dwell upon the 
prejudice against the American born, a preju- 
dice unfortunately all to well known and 
recognized, and so widespread as to be al- 
most insurmountable. The fact that an Amer- 
ican should have become so eminent a master 
as has Henry Hadley should help greatly to 
do away with this prejudice. It would cer- 
tainly be unfortunate if any such discrimina- 
tion should be allowed to interfere with the 
progress of the Manhattan Symphony Or- 
chestra, and those who may think other- 
wise will do well to bear in mind that this 
orchestra is a cooperative institution, that 
its members share in its profit or loss, that 
they are all experienced symphony men who 


have played under the world’s greatest con- 
ductors, and that they themselves selected 
Henry Hadley to conduct them. 

In the matter of orchestra playing no one 
is so well qualified to select a conductor as 
the players themselves. They know, as a 
result of their experience, far more intrinsi- 
cally and practically, than either critics or 
music lovers, and the fact that these men 
selected Henry Hadley to stand at their head 
shows that they, at least, have no prejudice 
against the native American and know a fine 
musician when they meet one. 


Mengelberg Host at Reception in 
Honor of Iturbi 


On November 29, after the Friday after- 
noon concert of the Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, Conductor 
Mengelberg hastened to the Hotel Weylin 
where he was given a reception in honor of 
Jose Iturbi, Spanish pianist, who is now 
visiting America. Soon after his guests 
began to arrive Mr. Mengelberg produced 
a package and presented it to Mr. Iturbi 
with a word of best wishes to him and an 
explanation to those present that this date 
was Mr. Iturbi’s birthday. During the 
course of the reception many social and mus- 
ical notables wished Mr. Iturbi many happy 
returns of the day and congratulated Mr. 
Mengelberg upon his return to the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, where he is taking charge 
of this part of the season. Among those present 
were: the Spanish Vice-Consul J. F. Alco- 
var, Lucrezia Bori, Sophie Braslau, Mrs. 
Reginald de Koven, John Erskine, George 
Gershwin, Emilio de Gogorza, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawrence Gilman, Eugene Goossens, 
Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
man Irion, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Judson, 
Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Kochanski, Mrs. Frederick T. Steinway, 
Mrs. Ernest Schelling, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Mr. and Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist and 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruno Zirato. 


Arthur Hice in Philadelphia 
Concert 


Arthur Hice, Philadelphia pianist, who has 
spent the past year and a half abroad study- 
ing in Vienna under leading teachers, and 
who made a concert tour of Central Europe 
before returning to America, will appear in 
a recital at the Academy of Music Foyer 


27 
on December 13, following his successful 
recital in New York on November 18. His 
program will include a first performance in 
America of modern Czech numbers by Jana 
cek and Jirak, a Chopin group; Bach’s Tec 
cata in C minor; Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
flat major, op. 110, and other numbers by 
De Falla, S. L. M. Barlow, Debussy and 
Ravel. His concerts in Salsburg, Brunn 
(Czecho-Slovakia), Prague Vienna, Munich, 
Berlin and other music centers of Europe 
were enthusiastically received by both the 
press and the public. 


Mme. Tracy to Present Dorothy 
Cartier 


On the evening of December 8, at Steinway 
Hall, Maud Marion Tracy, vocal teacher, 
will present her artist pupil, Dorothy Cartier, 
lyric soprano, in a recital. Miss Cartier’s 
program will contain several opera arias and 
ballads. She will be assisted by Charles 
Beechill, baritone, and Edward Hogan, tenor. 
Mme. Tracy has introduced many singers to 
New York, whose successful careers have at 
tested the excellence of her vocal method 
and musical guidance. 


Harold Bauer on the Radio 


Harold Bauer, internationally known 
pianist, is sponsoring a series of musical 
demonstrations on Friday afternoons at 5:30 
over Station WOR. This series, which is 
be'ng given by the New York Association of 
Music School Settlements, is under the aus- 
pices of the Welfare Council of New York. 
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Schumann Phantasy 
and encores were demanded.” 
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ELEANOR SPENCER 


Internationally Celebrated Pianist 
REAPPEARANCE IN NEW YORK: CARNEGIE HALL, JAN. 18, 1930 





THE VIENNA TIMES, VIENNA: 


“Eleanor Spencer, a pianiste who has a great reputation in America, gave a 
pianoforte recital at the Grosse Musikvereins-Saal. 
player and her technique is perfect, a quality which was especially noticeable in the 
The artist received the usual complimentary applause 
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Presented by George Kugel, General Representative, Fassziehergasse 7, Vienna VII, 
by arrangement with Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd Street, New York 
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CONCLUSION — 
By Mme. Delia Valeri 


a serics which 
which dealt z 
ared in the issue of November 23.] 


A FEW DON’TS 


Mme. Valeri has written. for 


with “Messa di Voce, Mezza Voce 





Don’t try t our voice by singing 
softly, or you will soon face a deadlock 

Don’t fail to fill your lungs to their full 
capacity and never approach the end of a 
phrase without a reserve breath 

Don't keep your mouth shut, or nearly 
shut, while you sing. Open it gradually 
(without spreading it) and keep your throat 
always fully open 

Don’t attack your tones in the nasal cav 
ity. If you do there will not be sufficient 
room for the development of the high tones. 

Don’t fail to give the tone a sup 
port in the forward part of the m 

Don’t practise two or three he 
as some masters advise. You can 
your piano because a piano man can always 
repair it if you abuse it, but nobody will be 
able to repair your cords when they are 
seriously injured 

Don’t attack your low 
Chest tones, besides being 
well educated ear, will, in 
ous troubles to your voice. 

Don’t try to make your voice 
your breath power can afford 
evenness and will be endangered 
by such a course, furthermore, do not forget 
the well known principle that quality not 
quantity should be the aim of the 
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tones in the 
disagreeable 
time, cause 
large? than 
Color, range, 
steadiness 


singer. 

Don’t try to lighten the medium part of the 
voice in order to help the ascent of the 
scale. This, practice seriously endangers the 
whole balance of the voice. No matter how 
paradoxical it may seem to superficial stu 
lents of voice, full, round medium tones 
greatly assist the singer in the emission of 
he high tones 

Don’t fail to low C exactly where 
t belongs to avoid an upward or downward 
displacement of your voice, which will cause 
a serious handicap to the development of the 
high or low tones. 

Don’t let the column of 
in the resonance 
30, the column of 
to find its 
the cords 


attack 


air strike too high 
chamber, because, if you do 

air will not have its chance 
out and will strike back to 


. causing a vociferous and disagree- 


way 





able noise or an excess of vibration, which 
will later change into tremolo. 

Don’t waste your time and fatigue your 
brain by an elaborate study of the parts 
which make up the vocal mechanism. You 
should know just enough to take care of 
your throat, but when you sing, your mind 
must be completely free and focused on the 
beauty of your tone, your perfect intonation, 
correct pronunciation of the words, style, etc. 
Any such preoccupation of the functions of 
the vocal apparatus not only would not help, 
but would surely prove detrimental to your 
performance. When you sing just forget that 
you have a throat. 


Scottish Rite Choir Established as 
Permanent Organization 


On November 16, Dr. James H. Brice, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Ancient Accepted 
Scottish Rite In the Valley of New York, in- 
vited the Scottish Rite Choir to dinner at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel as his guests. The purpose 
of this dinner, as Dr. Brice said, was to 
up the cordial relations that existed, 
and to lay a foundation upon which this 
organization could remain intact and through 
the season give a series of concerts. During 
the course of the evening each member was 
heard from, and a permanent organization 
was established. Since this dinner, rehearsals 
have been called, and the first concert, which 
for some time in January, is well on 
its way. 

Dr. J. Christopher Marks, who needs no 
introduction to the musical profession, was 
retained as conductor, the Scottish Rite Choir 
having been under his direction for many 
years. 

The man who is to be thanked for his in- 
terest in keeping the choir together, and for 
the support necessary for such an organiza- 
tion, is the illustrious Commander-in-Chief, 
Dr. James H. Brice himself. His profession 
hardly permits leisure for his musical inter- 
ests, but still he finds time to write and 
compose music which is being presented 
throughout the country, and at the last Thurs- 
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RUTH PAGE, 


with her collection of masks collected during the dancer’s world tour in 1928-29. 
Page gave thirty concerts in Japan, China, Siam, and other 
York appearance 
December 8, previously having been seen there on November 17. 
Russia where she has been invited to give 


make her second New 


Moscow Philharmonic 


at the 
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She will 
Sunday evening, 
Soon she will sail for 


Asiatic countries. 


Guild Theater on 


2 a series of six concerts as guest of the famous 
Society, 


now known as the 
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day Service several of his compositions were 
sung by the choir. 


Before the evening was brought to a close, 


rising vote of thanks was given to 


Dr. 
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ANTON VY. RAZLOG SINGS 


Recital of Little-| 
Known Songs of Yugoslavia 


Gives Impressive 


Anton Vanna Razlog, tenor, appeared 
at Steinway Hall last evening, singing 
to an intimate and deeply moved audience 
the little known songs of Yugoslavia.| 
Seventeen numbers were on his program, 
printed both in English and in their own 
tongue for his colinguists and compatri 
ots. Oskar Schick was a sympathetic in-| 
terpreter at the piano. | 

Mr. Razlog, romantic of aspect and to 
the manner born, skill in denoting} 
the simple emotional character of lyrics 
n which Balkan writers had interwoven 
snatches of high-voiced melody, reflecting 
a rhapsodic tradition of music racy of the 
soil. A “Gypsy Song” by Krama, midway 
in the evening, bore family likeness to 
gypsy airs in other parts of Europe. The 
plaintive Slavic airs held their hearers 
spellbound to the close 


showed 


JERSEY 


OBSERVER 
SONG RECITAL ENTHUSIAS- 
TICALLY RECEIVED 

Razlog Singer 


Anton Vanna 
appeared in song recital at the Audito- 
rium yesterday afternoon, opening with 
an aria from the opera Porin by Lisinski 
Thropghout the program the artist hand- 
led his subjects admirably, presenting 
delightful conceptions of Bizet’s La Fleur 
tu m’avais Jetee, from Carmen, and of 
Lucevan Le Stelle from Puccini’s Tosca 

Mr. Razlog is possessed of a voice of 
extraordinary power and wide range, pro- 
jected with rare artistry and feeling. 


ot 


of Unusual Talent 


Razlog, a young tenor 


S. Hurok, Pres. 
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THE MORNING TELEGRAPH 


RAZLOG IN PROGRAM OF 
JUGOSLAYV SONGS 
| 


Although many of the melodies which 
jwere sung at Steinway Hall Monday night 
had a familiar lilt, it is safe to say that 
ithe peeprem was unique among song re- 
icitals 

Anton Vanna Razlog, a dreamy-eyed 
Gypsy sort of young man with a face) 
which could make him a fortune in the| 
jmovies, and perhaps in the talkies, was| 
the artist. 

He presented a recital of songs by| 
Jugoslavian composers which included thc| 
writers of many nations. 

Razlog has a really lovely voice. 
ja high tenor of true lyrical timbre. 
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Eastern Europe dominated our 
concert stage last night, 
Vanna Razlog gave a 
songs at Steinway Hall. 
presentable young man, is a Dalmatian 
(Jugo Slavia). He showed marked con- 
fidence last evening and negotiated a ro- 
bust dramatic tenor organ successfully/| 
through a list of songs by Jugo Slavic} 
composers. The recitalist has ringing| 
tones, warm feeling, and many nuances! 
of delivery which seemed to reflect vari-! 
ous moods, sentimental, merry and sad. 
Mr. Raziog received much applause from 
an audience that appeared to be in close 
touch with the text of the composer. 


local 
when Anton 
recital of tenor 
Razlog, a tall 
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Razlog’s voice is broad and richly col- 
ored—organ of considerable beauty. 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


Razlog sang with 
jardor. 


intense feeling and 
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JUGO SLAVIAN SONGS 


Vigorous interpretation of the songs of 
Jugo Slavia by Anton Vanna Razlog, 
pleased a critical and appreciative audi- 
ence at Steinway Concert Hall last night. 
Possessed of a pleasing personality and 
a tenor voice whose robustness occasion- 
jally taxed the hall more than it would 
jhave the Balkan hills, the singer on the 
whole added something distinctive and 
interesting to metropolitan music. The 
jsongs were chiefly confined to those of 
|folklore character. 
| In all Mr. Razlog’s program included 
seventeen songs. n the first group, 
‘Moma, You Little Flower,” the final of 
jthe lot, awoke his audience by its melody 
jand quickness of movement. It was at 
\the end of his second group that “To 
My Friend and a Gypsy,” redolent | of 
|jthe Romany, compelled repetition at the 
jend of the concert because of encores. 
|This song by Krama actually held the 
place as the gem of the concert. 

The finer concert qualities of Mr. Raz- 
llog’s voice stood forth in the “Farewell” 
jand “Lilies,” the two numbers that began 
the third group. Here was delicacy of 
jtone coloring that he accomplished de-| 
jlightfully. He closed with a Barcarola| 
jthat gave his spirited singing full rein. | 
Dr. Oskar Schick proved an able accom-| 
jpanist at the piano.—J. A. 
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HUDSON 
LARGE CROWD AT THE 
RAZLOG CONCERT 
Classical music featured the concert 
presented yesterday afternoon by Anton 
|\Vanna Razlog, well-known tenor, at the 
|Auditorium before an audience of appre- 
jciative and enthusiastic music lovers. The 
jartist demonstrated that he possesses a 
jremarkably rich tenor voice. Of romantic! 
jappearance, he delivered a program of 
jsong with deep feeling and dramatic 

\power. 


1930-1931 NOW BOOKING 
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Brice for his keen appreciation and interest, 
and the following offcers were elected: pres- 
ident, Don Chalmers; secretary, Joseph Belk- 
nap; treasurer, George Dietz; conductor, Dr. 
J. Christopher Marks; music committee, Dr. 
J. C. Marks, Dr. ‘James Brice and Arthur 
Kraft; committee on by-laws, Norman Jol- 
liffe, Amy Ellerman and Helen Nixon Bard. 
Those who attended the dinner, and are mem- 
bers of the choir, were: Dr. James H. Brice, 
Dr. J. C. Marks, Ruth Shaffner, Amy Eller- 
man, Joseph Belknap, Esther -Waterman 
Price, Helen Bard Nixon, Louise Thomas 
Spence, Donald Chalmers, Evelyn Jeane, 
George Dietz, Margaret Northrup, Arthur 
Clough, Wilfred Jones, John Maxwell, V. 
Holmes, Dorothy Hughes, D. Cornwall, Alice 
Mertons Clark, Dicie Howell, Arthur Kraft, 
Norman Jolliffe, Margaret Perry, Marjorie 
Holmes, Frank Goepper, Calvin Coxe, Nor- 
ma Harle Boughman, Henry Breeze, Fran- 
ces Block, Andrea Sarto, Verni Warwick 
Mann, Thomas Gordon, Florence Bard, 
Henri Barron, Mabel Purdy, Stanley 
3oughman, S. Youngquist, Grace Demms and 
Elsie Tiede. 


Roxas Artists Busy 

Emilio Roxas accompanied his artist, Ralph 
Banks, Negro baritone, at the latter’s Stein- 
way Hall recital on November 15, when the 
artist made'a very favorable impression. An- 
other artist from the Roxas studio, Della 
Samoiloff, recently sang with excellent suc- 
cess in Pittsburgh and Chester, Pa., in Ii 
Trovatore. Cosima Villo has been engaged 
by the Keith Circuit, and Grace ‘Force, con- 
tralto, has been re-engaged as soloist at 
All Souls Church. 


Toscanini Sails for Italy 

Arturo Toscanini sailed on the S.S. Aus- 
tus, for Italy, on November 29. With him 
was Mme. Toscanini. The maestro goes first 
to Capri, where he intends to buy and re- 
model an old castle. He will spend the 
Christmas holidays in Milan with his family. 
He returns to New York in time for the first 
concert of the second half of his Philhar- 
monic season, February 27. On that occasion 
he will give the first performance of Pizzetti's 
Rondo Veneziano, in the composer’ Ss presence. 


Philadelphia Césihans to Give 
Goosens’ Opera 


Mary Louise Curtis Bok, chairman of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, an- 
nounces that Eugene Goossens’ new opera, 
Judith, will have its American premiere with 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company at 
the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on 
Thursday evening, December 26, with Mr. 
Goossens conducting the performance. 
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Romeo and Juliet Given in 


Chicago at Popular Prices 


Americans in Leading Roles Are Enthusiastically Received—Otello 
Superb—Le Jongleur de Notre Dame Has First Perform- 
ance in New House—Other Offerings of the Week. 


Cuicaco.—Romeo and Juliet at popular 
prices on Saturday night afforded several 
American members of the company oppor- 
tunity to shine in leading roles—Alice Mock 
singing Juliet, Charles Hackett, Romeo, and 
Robert Ringling, Capulet. The balance of 
the cast was identical with that of previous 
performances, save that Constance Eberhardt 
appeared as Juliet’s nurse instead of Claes- 
sens. 

Miss Mock made a beautiful Juliet and 
sang the Gounod music with lovely, delicate 
tone, musical understanding and accuracy. 
The Waltz Song was most effectively done 
and brought enthusiastic approval from the 
listeners. 

Charles Hackett’s Romeo is not new to 
Chicago operagoers, for in his many seasons 
with our company he has been cast as the 
young lover innumerable times, always win- 
ning fine success in the part. This was no 
exception to the rule, for he scored heavily. 

A young artist not yet content with his art, 
Robert Ringling continues with conscien- 
tiousness and determination to improve it 
and the result is that at each new hearing 
there is remarkable progress noticeable in 
his work. As Capulet he accomplished one 
of his finest performances, singing with 
beautiful tone and acting with conviction 
and understanding. His delineation was well 
thought out and showed Ringling as a capable 
artist. 

Miss Eberhardt gave good account of her- 
self as Gertrude. Emil Cooper read the score 
admirably. 

OTELLO, NOVEMBER 24 (MATINEE) 

There is only one adjective in our vocab- 
ulary that can describe our reaction toward 
the performance of Otello and that super- 
lative is “excellent.” The “suburban specials,” 
as the Sunday afternoon performances are 
called at the new Civic Opera House, have 
so far eclipsed other performances given 
throughout the weeks that have passed since 
since the opening of the season. The per- 
formance of Otello was a big achievement 
for the management and the best propagan- 
da for its press department. Every one on 
hand witnessed a performance such as 
Otello is given but too rarely, with a cast 
that left nothing to be desired, an orchestra 
that “sang” gloriously under a leadér who 
understands every note contained in the 
score, and a chorus which knows how to 
act. 

Muzio, in the many years she has been 
with the company, has done big things, but 
none compare with her presentation of Des- 
demona. The great art that she displayed 
in the singing and in the acting of the role, 
which in late seasons has been entrusted 
here to young singers, was revealed much 
more conspicuously than in any other part 





MARIO CHAMLEE, 


as Marouf, in which role he achieved a 
veritable triumph at La Monnaie in 
Brussels. This engagement marked the 
first performance of the opera in that 
city after a lapse of ten years and also 
the tenor’s debut in Brussels. He was 
highly acclaimed by press and public alike 
and also by Rabaud, the author of 
Marouf, who chose Mr. Chamlee to 
recreate the role. The tenor recently 
returned to this country, having been 
engaged to appear in the production of 
the Puccini operas over the radio, 


so far entrusted to this remarkable singer 
and musician. 

Charles Marshall, who has often been 
criticised in these columns for some of his 
musical errors, sang the title role as he has 
never sung it before. Everything he did was 
correct—so much so that it was difficult for 
one to reconcile the Marshall of yesterday 
with the one of today. Mr. Marshall did 
not take our breath away solely by the 
sonority of his tones, especially in high alti- 
tudes. We have been acquainted with his 
stentorian tones long ago, but he thrilled by 
his beautiful singing, fine phrasing. His 


Otello today stands as a big achievement. 
To thoses who have heard Marshall in Otel- 
lo in previous season the writer addresses 
these words of advice—go and hear this 
American tenor once again as Otello and 
surely you will reverse any former criticism 
to which his work in the past gave rise. He 
was acclaimed to the echo and well deserved 
the enthusiastic outburst of an audience, who 
showed throughout the afternoon by their 
plaudits that good singing is understood in 
our suburbs. 

In such roles as Iago Cesare Formichi 
finds himself completely at home. The part 
suits him to perfection vocally as well as 
histrionically, and he shared equally in the 
success of the afternoon. 

The chorus sang superbly; the orchestra 
played gloriously ; the stage settings reflected 
great credit on our stage manager, Charles 
Moor, and to top it all, Roberto Moranzoni 
was at the conductor’s desk. 

Now, Moranzoni has been with us for 
many seasons. We had a good opinion of 

(Continued on page 34) 





Sokoloff Introduces Schillinger’ S 
Airphonice Suite to Cleveland 


Louis Persinger in Recital—Other Notes 


CLEVELAND, Outo.—Perhaps the greatest 
novelty in the history of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra’s career was presented when Nikolai 
Sokoloff introduced his patrons to Josef 
Schillinger’s First Airphonic Suite, with solo 
portions played on the Theremin by its in- 
ventor, Leon Theremin. 

The audience listened attentively as Mr. 
Theremin made passes with his hands before 
the peculiar instrument and weird sounds 
came out of the air at his command. He 
managed to call forth an interesting variety 
of tone in the Schillinger work which was 
divided into a Prelude, Song, Interlude, 
Dance, Postlude, Dithyramb and Finale. 
The rest of the program included D’Indy’s 
Jour d’Ete a la Montagne, played earlier in 
the season; Lalo’s Overture to Le Roi d’Ys, 
and Werner Janssen’s New Year’s Eve in 
New York, also heard before this season and 
played again in response to popular demand. 

F. W. Strieter’s Bach Chorus of Cleve- 
land sang Haydn’s Creation at Masonic Hall, 
with orchestral accompaniment. Else Harthan 
Arendt of Chicago came on to sing the so- 
prano parts, and Edwin Swain, baritone, and 
William Wheeler, tenor, sang the other solo 
parts. Mr. Strieter demonstrated that he is 
a past master at the art of chorus training. 


Louis Persinger violinist, who has brought 
fame upon himself by being the teacher of 
Yehudi Menuhin, gave a program at the 
Euclid Avenue Temple, playing Mozart's 
Concerto in E flat major, and short pieces 
by Desplanes, Beethoven, Schubert, Sme- 
tana and others, including arrangements of 
his own. Karl Young played piano accom- 
paniments. Mr. Persinger is a faculty mem- 
ber of the Institute of Music, and this was his 
first introduction to the public at large. 

Joseph Lautner, tenor and member of the 
faculty of the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, 
gave an interesting program of Italian songs 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth century, 
at the Museum of Art. Composers repre- 
sented were Monteverde, Scarlatti, Pergolesi 
Gluck, Giordani, Durante and others. 

Fritz Kreisler played a recital at the New 
Music Hall the night of the season’s worst 
blizzard. But Kreisler followers are loyal, 
and even the sudden drop to zero and the 
snowflakes couldn’t keep them away. 

The English Singers came to the Statler 
Hotel ballroom for this year’s program of 
madrigals, rounds and old lays of their 
mother country, and, as always, delighted 
discerning music lovers by their able singing. 

& <. 





Moussorgsky’s Boris Godunoff in 


Orizinal Form Has American Premiere 


Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra Present Stupendous Work, 
Assisted by Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia, Five Renowned 
Soloists, and Nine Artist-Students from Curtis Institute. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Moussorgsky’s Boris 
Godunoff, in its original form, was given 
for the first time in America, by Leopold 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
for the concerts of November 29, 30 and 
December 2, at the Academy of Music. 
Giving it in_concert form, in its English 
translation, Dr. Stokowski had the assist- 
ance of The Mendelssohn Club of Phila- 
delphia (Bruce Carey, conductor), five re- 
nowned soloists and nine artist-students of 
the Curtis Institute of Music as soloists as 
follows: Georges Baklanoff as_ Boris; 
Richard Crooks as Shuisky and the Pretend- 
er; Herbert Gould as Pimen; Fred Patton 
as Rangoni and Varlaam; and Sophie Bras- 
lau as Marina; Rose Bampton as Feodor; 
Natalie Bodanskaya as Xenia; Paceli . Dia- 
mond as Xenia’s nurse; Daniel Healy as 
Shchelkalof, Khrushchof and Lavitsky; Al- 
bert Mahler as Missail, the Simpleton, and 
the Boyar in Attendance; Josephine Jirak as 
the Hostess; Beniamino Grobani as Niki- 
tich; Clarence Reinert as Mitiukha; Benja- 
min delLoache as a Boyar; and Arthur 
Holmgren as Chernikofsky. The solo work 
was excellent in each case. 

Outstanding, of course, was the singing of 
Messrs. Baklanoff, Crooks, Gould and Pat- 
ton and Miss Braslau, in the principal parts. 
Mr. Baklanoff invested the tragic part of 
Boris with a wealth of haunting sadness. 
Mr. Crooks’ beautiful tenor, while more 
lyric than dramatic, was well suited to the 
two parts which he sang. Mr. Gould was 
superb in his singing of the aged monk’s 
part and his enunciation was wonderfully 
clear (as was also Mr. Crooks’). Mr. Pat- 
ton attained a high level in his work in the 
Inn Scene as the drunken Varlaam, singing 


the Walls of Kazan. 
dramatic and humorous 
part, and the part of Rangoni, splendidly. 
Miss Braslau’s deep, colorful voice was 
especially enjoyed in her singing of the part 
of the beautiful (Princess. 

The Curtis Institute is to be congratulated 
upon the fine work done by its artist-stu- 
dents, and the Mendelssohn Club did super- 
fine choral work, as has come 'to be expected 
of it since Bruce Carey has been training 
it in the past few years. 

This stupendous work took approximately 
three hours and a half to perform, with no 
cuts and no intermissions except the one at 
the end of the second act. Although some 
of the audience left at the intermission and 
some were obliged to leave at varying inter- 
vals during the last part, the larger propor- 
tion of the audience was intact at the close. 
An interesting remark was heard in the 
lobby at the Saturday evening concert: 
“Now we know the connection between 
money and music—not one in the top gallery 
left yesterday afternoon.” 

The orchestral score is intensely interest- 
ing. Another hearing would be a distinct 
advantage, as at the first hearing one’s at- 
tention is necessarily much upon the solo- 
ists and the libretto, and one cannot absorb 
it all in detail the first time. To be able 
to enjoy fully the marvelous orchestral part, 
several hearings would be needed. 


Otin Downes Lectures ON Boris 


He brought out the 
elements of that 


An enlightening lecture on Boris Godun- 
off was given by Olin Downes, music editor 
of the New York Times, at the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music, in Casimir Hall on the 
afternoon of November 29. M. M. C. 


Itinerary of Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony’s First European T our 


In accordance with detailed 
from Anita Colombo, 


information 
representative of the 


(Philharmonic-Symphony Society abroad, the 


full orchestra of 111 men, with Arturo Tos- 
canini, its conductor, and the necessary staff, 
has been booked to sail from New York on 
the S.S. De Grasse on April 23, immedi- 
ately after the close of the local season. It 
is due to arrive at Havre on May 2, and the 
first trans-Atlantic concert will take place 
at the Paris Opera on May 3, with another 
one on the following evening. 

On May 5, the orchestra will be on its 
way to Switzerland to give a concert in 
Zurich on May 6; then follows La Scala at 
Milan on May 8 and 9; the Teatro Regio of 
Turin, May 10; the Augusteo of Rome, 
May 12 and 13; the Politeama Theatre of 
Florence on May 14. 

Leaving Florence on the following day, 
the orchestra will travel directly to Munich 
for its concert in the Tonhalle there on May 
16. Next in order will come Vienna with 
two concerts at the Staatsoper on May 18, 
and at the Musikverein on the next day 
Budapest will hear the orchestra on May 21 
in the Municipal Theatre; Prague, May 23. 

The concert in Leipsic on May 25 will 
take place in the famous Gewandhaus. It 
will mark the first time in the history of this 
musical institution (more than 200 years) 
that a visiting orchestra has been heard there. 

On May 26 Dresden will receive the 
American visitors. Berlin will have its con- 
certs on the two following days at the Phil- 
harmonie. Starting early on the following 
morning for Brussels, where they are due 
on the evening of the same day, they will! 
have twenty hours’ rest before their concert 
at the Palais des Arts on May 30. 

The musical public of England, long 
anxious to make the acquaintance of Mr. 
Toscanini, will see and hear him for the 
first time on June 1, in Albert Hall, Lon- 
don. One of his most interested auditors 
will be Bernard Shaw. The Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra will also give concerts 
in London June 2, in Queen’s Hall; 3, Al- 
bert Hall, and 4, in Queen’s Hall. 
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‘engniiins ‘Bleesed, Riielatten 
Adopted at Fifth N. A. 
M. S. Convention 
(By special telegram) 
Chicago, Ill, Dec. 1.—The fifth 
annual conference of the National 
Association of Music Schools, 
which took place here at the 
Stevens Hotel, came to a close on 
Saturday, November 30, with the 
election of officers. H. L. Butler, 
dean of the Syracuse School of Fine 
Arts, was elected president; Burnet 
C. Tuthill, of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, secretary; C. 
N. Boyd, of the Pittsburgh Musical 
Institute, Treasurer; Mrs. F, B. 
Sanders of the Cleveland Institute 
of Music, William Mayforth of the 
Converse School of Music at 
Spaulding, N. C., Earl Rosenberg 
of the Kansas City Horner Con- 
servatory, J. J. Landsbury of the 
University of Oregon School of 
Music, vice-presidents. The most 
salient decision of the conference 
was the resolution that “No more 
free or partly free scholarships in 
music schools will be advertised 
publicly.” Steps have been taken 
to standardize courses in the music 
schools and to put college hour 
credits on such a basis that all 
schools of the association will rec- 
ognize them. . Rene Devries. 

* * 


New Columbia Opera Com- 
pany Has Brilliant Opening 
(By special telegram) 

Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 4.—The 
opening of the new Columbia Opera 
Company, Alexander Bevani, di- 
rector, which took place Monday 
night at the Biltmore Theatre, at- 
tracted a brilliant throng of people 
both famous and socially important. 
Verdi’s opera, La Forza del Desti- 
no, was given an excellent perform- 
ance. Myrna Sharlow, American 
soprano, and Nino Piccaluga, tenor, 
a sensation. All of the principals, 
conductor, orchestra and chorus 
scored heavily. B. L. H 
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; osenstock now is an orchestraless con- 
ductor. 
Concerts reign and rain during the musical season 


fl New York. 


\ village is a peaceful place unless some neigh- 
bor’s child has musical talent. 
SO highly 


1 
o 
good 


It is to be 
that 


caste 


pleasant cultured musically 


you can enjoy jazz without losing artistic 


The tonal folk would be 
President Hoover will kindly 
plated boom so that it will take 

\n Education Week is planned. So far as music 
is concerned, the purposed plan will not be of much 
help to many of our most estimable citizens 


immensely pleased if 
extend his contem- 
in music. 


The steam riveter grinding away on the new build- 
ing being erected next door to the Musrcat Courter 
is basically sound, and terrible sound at that. 


olnces, 


The most suitable Christmas 
musical friend? If he 
to the Musica 


coming year, or 


present for your 
is not already a subscriber 
CourIER, make him one for the 
for a series of years. 
7 

One 
present day 
years after 


A life of Paganini has just been published. 


wonders how many violinists of the 
will be biographed in a book eighty- — 
their demise. Paganini died in 184 
i 6 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni is with us again. Its ab- 
sence seems to have impaired neither the charm nor 
freshness of its music. Welcome back, Don Gio- 
vanni; make yourself at home here for a while. 

Proofreading seems to be one of the lost arts with 
the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, which says 
(November 21) about Edward Johnson’s recital 
there: “Excellent, too, was the Uugliacci aria which 
he gave for the encore at the end. His singing 

notable for tease and purity of tone.” 

; $ 

A costly Javanese gamelan, acquired from a Java- 
prince, has recently been added to the collection 
of old instruments of the Berlin High School for 
Music, one of the finest in the world. Its complete 
set of ancient percussion instruments contains, 
among many others, over forty gongs of various 
pitch, whose beauty of sound is altogether unknown 
in Europe. The South Asiatic gamelan has pre- 
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served, up to the present time, one of the oldest 
tone-systems in the world, namely the division of 
the octave into five equal. intervals, each step 
amounting to five quarter-tones. 

3 ica 

Although Cicero said that things perfected by 
nature are better than those finished by art, a beau- 
tiful, natural voice is at its best only when it has been 
fashioned into a true interpretnttee medium. 

‘A sluggish soul needs stimulation just as much 
as a sluggish liver,” says Otto H. Kahn. He might 
have added that sometimes both might be cured by 
attending a vital opera or a stimulative concert. 

The average length of life of the wren is three 
years ; robin, twelve years ; parrot, sixty years; crow, 
swan, and eagle, one hundred years. The length of 
life of the average modernistic composition is one 
performance. 

Good news is that Milwankee has serious plans 
for a symphony orchestra of its own. The time 
should soon be here when no American city of 
reasonable size would wish to be without a sym- 
phonic body of respectable proportions and achieve- 
ments, and led by a conductor—preferably Amer- 
ican—of talent and authority. 

nies REE 

The Don Giovanni revival at the Metropolitan on 
November 29 brings to mind, or, more exactly, to 
the mind of Nahum Franko, veteran violinist and 
conductor, a notable performance of Mozart’s opera 
which he conducted on January 27, 1906, the 150th 
anniversary of the composer’s birth. In the cast 
were Mmes. Nordica, Sembrich, Jomelli and Messrs. 
Scotti, Dippel, Journet, Rossi and Muhlmann. 

We have no musical Prix de Rome in this coun- 
try but at least there is a national corn husking con- 
test. It was held recently at Platte City, Mo. At 
about the same time, President Hoover called a con- 
ference at Washington to discuss means of main- 
taining and improving economic conditions in the 
United States. Music was not represented at the 
meetings. Perhaps the President thinks that the 
tonal art needs no Governmental support. That is 
flattering but not mciptel, 

Referring to the recent survey made among a 
group of 40,000 radio fans, the Los Angeles Times 
in a recent editorial says: “That which is recognized 
the world over as good music is the preference of 
the radio listeners in America.” That, of course, 
will always be the fact anywhere. It has often been 
said that taste differs, and so it does among certain 
individuals, but the selection of the mass is invari- 
ably uniform. Those that differ are the originals 
who do not agree with the mass consciousness. 

: - 

Peter W. Dykema, Professor of Musical Educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
of the opinion that the radio, phonograph, player 
piano, talkies, and every other form of mechanical 
musical projection has been, and is, a tremendous 
factor in the wide spread of tonal culture which 
now prevails in America over former decades. Any- 
one who disagrees with Prof. Dykema is not a close 
student of such matters. Furthermore, the greatest 
public good from the aid of the ‘machine in music” 
is still to come. 

o— 

A vote taken at the Paris Opera shows that the 
favorite works of its patrons are by Wagner. Boris 
Godunoff, Berlioz’ Damnation of Faust, Don Gio- 
vanni, Sigurd, Salammbo, Faust, L’Heure Exquise, 
Marouf, follow in the order named. The New 
York Times comments as follows on the statistics: 
“It should be remembered that*works not yet per- 
formed at the Opéra were not to be included in the 
list, and that many very popular works—such as 
Carmen—belong to the repertory of the Opera- 
Comique; for these two reasons the significance of 
the interesting experiment is restricted.” 

PTS 

During the November 25 performance of “The 
Girl of the Golden West” at the Metropolitan a lad- 
der used in the second act fell and struck Mr. Tib- 
bett, baritone, on the nose. The injury was slight, 
but it might easily have been much more serious. The 
stage hands’ union is a powerful and exclusive one, 
and the wages the men get would make such unfor- 
tunate people as bank clerks, bookkeepers, journal- 
ists, college professors, etc., green with envy. The 
more reprehensible, then, is the carelessness that fre- 
quently subjects actors on and back-stage to grave 
danger. And where things that should not fall do 
fall carelessness is presumed, according to the legal 
maxim, Res ipsa loquitur, which means, the thing 
speaks for itself. 
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They Must Be Taught 


There is one abuse in school and community 
music that should be instantly corrected. This 
consists of leaving young people and their pa- 
rents ignorant of the fact that music cannot be 
learned merely at band, orchestra or chorus re- 
hearsals. Some such belief is prevalent in many 
communities, small communities mostly, but 
sometimes in sections of large cities. Bands 
and orchestras are organized, or the children are 
inducted into singing classes of one sort or an- 
other, and they are sometimes, apparently, left 
in the belief that they are “learning music” by 
the means employed. At least, so far as one 
can discover, no determined and wide-spread 
effort is made to have such students take private 
music lessons, vocal or instrumental. 


Our difficulty in music in America is that it 
is rapidly assuming a character similar to ath- 
letic enterprises. Too many young people are 
continually on the side lines. It seems a won- 
derful thing that school bands, school orchestras, 
school choruses can be so finely developed as 
they are here; but it would be a far more won- 
derful thing if music could be spread out among 
the masses. It is brought to our attention, how- 
ever, that in some of the bands and orchestras 
where children get no actual private instru- 
mental instruction, there is much “dead wood,” 
players who simply cannot play their parts 
properly, and merely pretend. 


This state of affairs derives from the desire 
on the part of teachers to show “results.” 
America, in every branch of business and art, 
is mad about “results.” Salesmanship is the 
curse of the country. One must “produce,” and 
in salesmanship, as in certain branches of mu- 
sic, it matters not, seemingly, whether the cus- 
tomer is satisfied or not. The disease of Amer- 
ican business is the sale of shoddy; the blight 
of American musical enterprise in some places 
is the sale of something similar, for which one 
finds no appropriate name. 


It is a pity that in a country like ours, with 
its magnificent musical development, such an 
anomaly should exist. It is difficult to reach, 
simply because people in general are so terribly 
ignorant about music. School music supervisors 
of the better sort are appalled at the inefficiency 
of some of their colleagues, and filled with de- 
spair at the ignorance of some school syperin- 
tendents and school boards—the people who ap- 
point inefficient supervisors. Conductors of 
real school orchestras, of real community chor- 
uses, of real bands, and so on, are equally re- 
volted by the conditions that are found here and 
there throughout the land, and the helplessness 
of the well-informed to correct these evils. 


What is needed is education by plain speak- 
ing. The matter is of importance—to musicians 
and music lovers. Many persons who are 
neither the one nor the other take the ostrich 
attitude that they know nothing about music, 
believe themselves incapable of knowing any- 
thing about music, and feel that music is of no 
importance. What difference does it make if 
their boys and girls do not learn music? Has it 
not always been so in the past? And then they 
even had to pay for the music lessons! Now, 
by present methods in certain instances, they 
are relieved of this burden. It is all to the 


good! 


So thinks many a man. Music teachers who 
are “hit” by such methods feel otherwise— 
naturally enough. The Musical Courier re- 
ceives complaints from some of these; their 
pupils, when they begin to play in the town boy- 
band, cease to be pupils. Do they not have re- 
hearsals? What more do they need! And 
parents, the male parent chiefly, of course! are 
(also of course) delighted. They have a saving 
of a few dollars each week that were “wasted” 
in music lessons. 


It seems to be a part of the vicious circle of 
American musical training which started in the 
dim distant past when boys and girls were con- 
fided to the tender care of a music teacher, and 
the teacher expected to provide such “inspira- 
tion” as would result in home practice. That 
crime of negligence on the part of parents still 
exists even in this day of culture, and it is made 
all the easier by the “teaching” received at band, 
orchestra and chorus rehearsals. 


When will music teachers determine on self- 
help and combine in a musicians’ union for lay 
education P 
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Variati ons 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


This worthwhile letter, with a treasured inclosure, 
comes to Variations: 

Washington, D. C., November 25, 1929. 
Dear Sir: 

As a subscriber of your valuable publication for forty- 

two years, I wish to compliment you on the continued excel- 
lence of the MusicaL Courter, and express to you my espe- 
cial delight at your recent tribute to Anton Rubinstein, and 
the Pictorial Biography accompanying it. He was one of the 
greatest and most versatile musicians in the annals of the 
tonal art. 
_ Besides his compositions in every musical form, it seems 
incredible what he accomplished as a pianist. In tone pro- 
duction and subjective interpretations, I considered him the 
greatest of all pianists. f 

I therefore wish to call your attention to the Seven His- 
torical Piano Recitals, which he gave in the capitals of 
Europe during the winter of 1885-1886. It was my good 
fortune to attend them at the Singakademie in Berlin in 
company with Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

The inclosed annotated programs will reveal to you the 
phenomenal repertoire of that great artist, and a reproduc- 
tion of the same in the columns of the Musica Courier, 
may interest thousands of your readers. It was an outstand- 
ing pianistic feat, worthy of mention. 

With kind regards, : 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) HeNry XANDER. 

Mr. Xander, now retired from active musical serv- 
ice, was born in Washington and for many years 
figured in the capital as a leading pianist, accompan- 
ist, composer, and choral director. He _ received 
his musical education in Stuttgart, Berlin, and Paris, 
and spent almost eight years abroad. Victor Her- 
bert, a lifelong friend of Mr. Xander, also was his 
fellow student at Stuttgart. 

eRe 

The brochure containing the Rubinstein programs 
is called: Anton Rubinstein’s Cyclus of Seven Piano 
Recitals, with Historical and Analytical Annotations 
by Wilhelm Tappert. These are the programs: 


» 
William Byrd (1540-1623)— 
The Carman’s Whistle 
John Bull (1563-1628)— 
The King’s Hunting Jigg 
Frangois Couperin (1668-1733) 
La Ténébreuse 
Le Réveil-matin 
La Favorite 
Le Bavolet flottant 
La Bandoline 
J. P. Rameau (1683-1764) — 
Le Rappel des Oiseux 
La Poule 
Gavotte avec Variations 
D. Scarlatti (1683-1757)— 
Cat Fugue 
Sonata, A major 
J. S. Bach (1685-1750)— 
Preludes and Fugues, C minor, D major 
Preludes (Well Tempered Clavichord, 
E flat minor, E flat major, B flat minor) 
Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue 
Gigue, B major 
web aera 
Gavott 
. F. Handel (1685- 1759 )— 
Fugue E minor (from E minor Suite) 
Variations, The Harmonious Blacksmith 
Sarabande and Passacaglia (from G 
minor Suite) 
Gigue (from A major Suite) 
Song with Variations, D minor 
E. Bach (1714-1788)— 
Rondo, B minor 
La Xenophone 
Sybille 
Les Langeurs tendres 
La Complaisante 
J. Haydn (1732-1809)— 
Theme and, Variations, F 
W. A. Mozart (1756- 1791) — 
-ormanmege, C minor 
Gigue, G major 
Rondo, “All Turca,” 
major Sonata) 
if. 
. Van Beethoven( 1770-1827)— 
Sonata, opus 27, C sharp minor (1801) 
Sonata, opus 31, D minor (1802) 
Sonata, opus 53, C major (1803) 
Sonata, opus 57, F minor (1804) 
Sonata, opus 90, E minor (1814) 
Sonata, opus 101 (1815) 
Sonata, opus 109 (1821) 
Sonata, opus 111 (1822) 


minor 


A minor (from A 


IIL. 
*. Schubert (1797-1828) ‘ 
Fantasie (Wanderer) C major 


Moments Musicals, Nos. 1-6 
Minuet, B minor 
Impromptus, C minor and E flat 
<. M. von Weber (1786-1826) 
Sonata, A major 
Momento Capriccioso 
Invitation to the Waltz 
Polacca Brillante 
*, Mendelssohn (1809-1847) — 
Variations Serieuses 


THE BROTHERS NICHOLAS 


Capriccio, E minor 
Ten Songs Without Words 
E major (Book J, No. 1) 
A minor (Book I, No. 2) 
_ sharp minor (Book 2, No. 6) 
A major (Springsong) 
E flat (Book 3, No. 
B minor (Book 6, No 5) 
E major (Book 6, No. 6) 
A flat, E flat, F major, 
Presto e Capriccio 


A minor (all from Book 4) 


lV. 
R. Schumann (1810- 1856)- 
Fantasia, C major 
Kreisleriana 
Etudes Symphoniques 
Sonata, F sharp minor 
Fantasie Pieces, op. 12 
Abends nachts 
Traumeswirren 
Warum 
Vogel als Prophet 
Romanze 
Carneval 
V. 
M. Clementi_ (1752-1832 )— 
Sonata B major (first and last movement) 
J. Field (1782-1837 )— 
Three Nocturnes (E flat, 
J. N. Hummel (1778-1837 )— 
Rondo, B minor 
I. Moscheles (1794-1870) 
Etudes Characteristiques : 
Reconciliation 
Junon 
Conte d’enfant 
A. Henselt (1814-1838) 
Poéme d’Amour 
Berceuse 
Liebeslied 
La Fontaine 
Schmerz Im Gliick 
Si Oiseau j étais 
Thalberg (1812-1871) 
Etude, A minor 
Fantasia, Don Juan 
*. Liszt (1811-?) 
Etude, D flat 
Valse Caprice 
Consolations (E 
Au bord d’une source 
Rhapsodies Hongroises (Nos. 6 and 12) 
Soirés Musicales (after Rossini) : 
La Gita in Gondola 
La Regatta Veneziana 
La Serenata 
La Danza 
Schubert Transcriptions : 
Auf dem Wasser zu Singen 
Standchen 
Erlk6énig 


A major, B flat) 


major and D flat) 


AND 
(from an old photograph) 


ANTON RUBINSTEIN 


Soirée de Vienne, A major 
Fantasie, Robert le Diable 
VI. 
F. Chopin (1809-1849)- 
Fantasia, F minor 
Preludes (E minor, 
D minor) 
Barcarolle 
Valses (A flat, A minor, A flat) 
Impromptus (F sharp, G flat) 
Scherzo, B minor 
Nocturnes (D flat, 
Four Ballades 
Sonata, B flat minor 
3erceuse 
Polonaises (F 


A major, A flat, B minor, D flat, 


G major, C minor) 


sharp minor, C minor, A flat) 


VII. 
F. Chopin (1809-1849) 
Etudes (A flat, F 
minor, E flat, B 
minor, C minor) 
A. Rubinstein (1830-?) 
Sonata, F major 
Theme and Variations (from C 
Scherzo (from A minor Sonata) 
. Glinka (1804-1857) 
Tarantelle 
Barcarolle 
Souvenir de 
\. Balakireff 
Scherzo 
Mazurka 
Fantasie, Islamey 
Tschaikowsky (1840—) 
Chant sans Paroles 
Romance 
Scherzo a la Russe 
‘ui (1835—) 
Scherzo-Polonaise 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Etude 
Novelette 
Valse 
A. Liadow— 
Etude 
Intermezzo 
Rubinstein (1835-1881) 
Feuillet d Album 
Valse 


minor, E major, C minor, 
minor, A flat, A minor, ¢ 


minor Sonata) 


Mazurka 
(1836— ) 


(1844—) 


nReR 


The death dates of Liszt, Balakireff, Tschaikow- 
sky, Cui, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Liadow, all de- 
ceased now, were omitted in the Rubinstein pro- 
grams, because those composers were all living in 
1885-1886. Liszt died July 31, 1886. The birth 
year of Liadow, 1855, is not given by Tappert, who 
evidently was unable to unearth it. Liadow died 
in 1914. Rubinstein passed away eight years after 
his Historical Recitals were heard. 
2m eR 
with eight Beethoven sonatas, 
is truly prodigious. I do not know, offhand, of any 
other similar recital, although I once tried to sit 
through a Beethoven concert (given by D’Albert) 
which presented six of the Sonatas. 

In Program No. III, one wonders at 
the absence of Mendelssohn’s B minor 
Fantasie, one of that composer’s most 
serious and inspired works. 

Program No. IV represents a tower- 
ing achievement, needing only the 
cata, Papillons and G minor Sonata to 
complete the entire list of Schumann’s 
larger important compositions -for solo 
piano. 

It will be news to many 
eration to learn that Liszt was not the 
only pianist who wrote a Don Juan 
Fantasia, and that Thalberg ( Program 
V) also constructed one. By the way, 
Rubinstein’s program tribute to his 
great rival, Liszt, was a deeply flatter- 
ing one, 

The Chopin repertoire (Program 
VI) is comprehensive even though the 
omission of the Mazurkas 
ceedingly strange. 

Rubinstein exhibited himself (Pro- 
gram VII) in his most serious vein as 
a composer, in spite of the fact that his 
piano Sonatas never belonged even re 
motely to his more popular works. The 
Valse Caprice, Barcarolles, Melody in 
F, C major Etude, could well have been 
included in Program VII, for they 
made history in their day. 

All told, however, the series of re 
citals was a gargantuan achievement, 
possible of duplication by only a few 
of the best of our present day pianists 

S.s & 

It appears that in 1885-86 the only 
“‘modernistic” school of music was 
that of Young Russia. Debussy, aged 
twenty-three, had then just won the 
Prix de Rome in Paris. Ravel was ten 
years old. Satie was nineteen, and 


Program No. II, 


Toc- 


in this gen- 


seems €xX- 
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playing the piano at various Montmartre cabarets. 
Stravinsky and Bartok were three years old. 
Krenek, Ornstein, Milhaud, Toch, Hindemith, 
Goossens, Prokofieff, had not been born. Schon- 
berg was eleven, De Falla eighteen. Richard 
Strauss was twenty-one, and assistant conductor to 
Von Biilow at Meiningen. (Several years later 
Strauss wrote his Don Juan and Death and Trans- 
figuration. ) 

Rubinstein could not be blamed for overlooking 
American music, even though MacDowell’s piano 
compositions were not unknown in Europe in 1885- 
86. MacDowell was then twenty-four. In 1882, 
Liszt had shown his appreciation of MacDowell by 
permitting the young man to play his Modern Suite, 
opus 10, at a concert of the Allgemeiner Musik 
Verein (July 11, 1882). 

Where, however, was Glazounow in the All-Rus- 
sian program of Rubinstein? In 1885, the twenty 
year old Glazounow was already well known in and 
out of Russia, his first symphony having been pro- 
duced by Liszt at Weimar in 1884. While it is 
true that Glazounow began his public career as an 
orchestral composer, Rubinstein would have experi- 
enced no difficulty in getting hold of some of his 
youthful colleague’s works for piano. But, as Prof. 
Auer pointed out in the MusicaL Courter last week, 
Rubinstein was no ardent patron of new composers. 

On the other hand, César Franck, born in 1822, 
was not exactly new in 1885-86, at the age of sixty- 
three. Did Rubinstein not know the piano music of 
Franck? Possibly he had no love for the tonal out- 
put of Paris. Saint-Saéns, too, was an internation- 
ally celebrated fifty year old composer in 1885, with 
a large number of solo piano compositions to his 
credit. Furthermore, Rubinstein was in Paris as 
early as 1854, when the musicians of the city were 
marvelling at the nineteen year old Saint-Saens, 
whose remarkable improvisations on the organ every- 
body went to hear at the church of St. Merry. (In 
1858 Saint-Saéns succeeded the famous Lefébure- 
Wely at La Madeleine.) 

ere 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to the most 
glaring omission of all, in the Rubinstein historical 
programs—the absence of the name of Brahms. He 
was born four years after Rubinstein and the career 
of the two men paralleled in point of time, Rubin- 
stein dying three years before Brahms. 

Of course Rubinstein knew that Schumann was 
an ardent admirer of the Brahms music and had 
written many published articles in its praise; that 
Brahms was a successful concert pianist and per- 
formed his own works in public; that Bulow had 
coined the phrase, “the three B.’s” (putting Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms in the same class) a winged 
saying which flew around the civilized world and 
soon was accepted as true. 

Rubinstein also was aware of the early great suc- 
cess of Brahms’ German Requiem and of the tower- 
ing honors that were heaped upon the composer 
wherever he went, including the proffer by Cam- 
bridge University to make him a Musical Doctor, 
which he declined in order to accept a Doctor of 
Philosophy degree from the Breslau University. 
And most likely of all, Rubinstein followed closely 
the battle led by the caustic Vienna critic, Hanslick, 
to set up Brahms as a rival of Richard Wagner. 

The answer to all this is simple. Rubinstein side- 
tracked Brahms because he frankly detested him and 
his compositions and made no secret of his aversion. 
(He also abhorred Wagner and his operas.) Rubin- 
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stein’s greatest pianistic contemporary, Liszt, was 
another who never could grow genuinely warm 
about Brahms, even though the Weimar giant ad- 
mired Tschaikowsky while Rubinstein did not. 
Nevertheless, Rubinstein put on his programs a 
few inconsequential trifles by Tschaikowsky, and 
ignored ail the output for piano which Brahms had 
already published in 1885-86. 
Assuredly, the ways of the great are often beyond 
understanding when perspectived by posterity. 
ene 


In conclusion, it is interesting to read what the 
program annotator of the Rubinstein programs, Tap- 
pert (noted Berlin critic) wrote about the then 
“new” Russian works of the seventh recital, which 
presented examples, among others, from Tschaikow- 
sky and Rimsky-Korsakoff : 

“In this ‘school,’ belonging to the newer period, 
there is, before all things, a certain national indi- 
viduality, consisting of spontaneous freshness, naive 
primitiveness, and a truly astonishing knowledge of 
the musical achievements of the other cultured na- 
tions. Furthermore, praise is due the startling mas- 
tery of everything technical, and chiefly the expert 
treatment of modern counterpoint. 

“That which countless others acquire only labori- 
ously or not at all, is handled by the masters of the 
Young Russian school with admirable ease. 

“How far this school will be able to exert the in- 
fluence for which some persons hope, must be left 
for the future to decide. However, that the Neo 
Russian school is vital and mightily active, is a fact 
which everyone must readily concede.” 

nRre 


While digging about in the foregoing Rubinstein 
data, I ran across some amusing matter on another 
subject, concerning an early nineteenth century Ger- 
man opinion of Chopin. In 1836, Rellstab (critic of 
the Berlin Vossische Zeitung) the Hanslick of Prus- 
sia, wrote this: “Should a pupil bring to a teacher 
any composition by Chopin, it is the duty of that 
teacher to tear up the music.” 

And only five years before, in 1831, Schumann in 
his Leipsic musical magazine, had introduced Chopin 
to Germany in a review which began, “Hats off, gen- 
tlemen! A genius!” 

When Rellstab was penning his bright opinion of 
Chopin, in 1836, that young man was the pet of 
Paris, and the admired intimate of musicians like 
Liszt, Rossini, Berlioz, Bellini, Paganini, Meyerbeer. 

eRe 


Before closing this budget, let me remark that 
while Rubinstein’s repertoire was awe inspiring 
enough, it is difficult to catalogue that of Josef Hof- 
mann, who years ago gave twenty-one recitals in St. 
Petersburg during a single season and played a dif- 


ferent program on each occasion. --{Fhat- artist - 


would render a welcome service if he could let the 
MusicaL Courter have a transcript-of. those pro- 
grams for reproduction in our-columns. ) 

No pianist, fiot even Rubinstein, enjoyed greater 
opularity in pre-war Russia, than Josef Hofmann. 
Fis recitals were invariably sold out even though 
he sometimes gave six or seven during a fortnight 
in a single city. 

Godowsky once did a memorable series of ten or 
twelve recitals, at the old Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, and his programs covered practically all the 
representative examples in piano literature. Rosen- 
thal also gave a course of historical recitals here and 
in Europe but with a lesser number of works than 





“Art Has No Age” 


SCHUMANN-HEINK 


SCOTTI 


DIDUR 


The foregoing is the caption which Aleman, the gifted Cuban caricaturist, has attached to his trio of sketch draw- 


ings reproduced herewith. 
and experience. 
singers try to emulate them. 


The ever young artists he adduces are striking examples of the efficacy of talent, training, 
All honor to Scotti, Didur, and Schumani-Heink. i 
(Drawn for the Musica, Courter by Ricardo M. Alemén). 


The public values their achievements; the younger 
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Godowsky. Other pianists, too, have undertaken 
such public historical reviews. 

The first one to do it in New York was Franz 
Rummel, about forty years ago. He had a phenom- 
enal memory and an enormous repertoire. 

eRe 

I heard Rummel much later when he played the 
Liszt Hungarian Fantasia at one of the popular 
concerts in old Castle Garden, shortly before that 
edifice was turned into the Aquarium. 

All I remember of Rummel’s performance is that 
it seemed sternly rhythmic and glacially brilliant. I 
have a distinct recollection, however, of being keenly 
fascinated on that occasion by a large diamond soli- 
taire ring which Rummel wore on the fifth finger 
of his right hand. 

When I reached home, I borrowed a similar ring 
from my mother, slipped it on, and went to the piano 
to see how it felt to play while wearing heavy finger 
jewelry. 

A few days later my father took me to Rummel’s 
home in the East Sixties, to exhibit my piano pre- 
cocity to the famous artist. (Said precocity con- 
sisted mainly of rapid fingers. and a great facility 
in octaves, staccato e prestissimo. ) 

Rummel had sternly impassive features and pierc- 
ing grey eyes. They bored through me when I had 
finished two virtuoso pieces, and his only comment 
was : “What’s the hurry ?” 

Shortly thereafter I became Godowsky’s first pupil 
in New York. Far from paying any attention to my 
virtuosity, he put me to studying practically nothing 
but Bach and kept me at that composer during the 
entire winter. 

Someone asked Godowsky not long ago: ‘What 
did you think of Liebling’s playing at that time?” 

Godowsky is said to have replied: “The more I 
heard him, the greater grew my conviction that he 
eventually would become a critic of music.” 

I shall get even with Godowsky the first time he 
plays a wrong note in public. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


A 
—_—_6-——__—_ 


A CRY FOR REFORM 

A forcefully written article by Joachim H. 
Meyer, in the New York Staats Zeitung of Novem- 
ber 24, sets forth the case of Josef Rosenstock, and 
tells how that conductor was “destroyed here phy- 
sically and psychically.” 

Mr. Meyer points out the harassing conditions 
which exist in the German wing of the Metropoli- 
tan, and deduces the conclusion that Mr. Rosenstock 
made a praiseworthy showing under the circum- 
stances. 


The article also stresses the “personal and vul- 
gar” abuse to which the young conductor was sub- 
-jected by part of the New York daily press, and 
lays it to the existence of a cabal which was inter- 
ested in removing Mr. Rosenstock so as to make 
room for another conductor. 


Mr. Meyer emphasizes the inferior quality of 
some of the singers in the German casts at the Met- 
ropolitan, the difficulties of leisurely and thorough 
rehearsal, and the low artistic ebb to which the en- 
semble of Wagner performances in New York has 
sunk during recent seasons. 

All close observers of such things must admit the 
truth of much of what Mr. Meyer sets forth in 
words that do not mince matters. 


Rehearsal conditions at the Metropolitan have 
never been ideal with its steady succession of per- 
formances here, in Brooklyn, and Philadelphia, and 
its program of ‘presenting works in three languages 
with constantly changing casts. Then, too, the Met- 
ropolitan orchestra gives Sunday night concerts and 
plays for the Society of the Friends of Music on 
Sunday afternoons. 

Only a superhuman conductor could get the best 
results with such obstacles to overcome. It should 
not be forgotten that even Mottl, Mahler, and Tos- 
canini, are on record as protesting publicly and priv- 
ately against the impossibility of attaining the high- 
est possible artistic standards under conditions such 
as are known to exist at the Metropolitan. 

It is a miracle, all things considered, that so many 
good performances take place at our opera house, 
and the fact speaks volumes for the experience and 
ability of the orchestra and many of the singers. 

When Mr. Meyer speaks of a “cabal” he men- 
tions nothing new. There is not one “cabal” at the 
Metropolitan; there are many, actual and nominal, 
official and unofficial, open and underhand, organ- 
ized and independent. Such cabals exist at every 
opera house in the world, started by individuals or 
groups. They comprise vocal principals, conductors, 
orchestral players, the paid claque, choristers, execu- 
tives, operatic agents, personal managers, music 
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publishers; and sometimes even municipalities or 
Governments take a hand. 

In Europe the newspaper critics often join cab- 
als. In New York that is not the case. The critics 
operate individually and rarely even discuss musi- 
cal conditions or performances before they write 
their articles about them. 

At the Metropolitan, with French, German, and 
Italian opera all functioning under one roof, and 
their allied interests concentrating in rivalry and 
efforts toward success, it is not surprising that cab- 
als, large and small, diplomatic and unconcealedly 
violent, should flourish incessantly and insidiously. 

No solution or remedy seems to lie close at hand, 
concerning the Metropolitan, especially as commer- 
cialism is closely and necessarily bound up with the 
management of that privately owned and run in- 
stitution. Even State or Governmental ownership, 
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control, or subvention would effect no real help, for 
political cabals most certainly then would take the 
place of those which honeycomb the Metropolitan 
at the present time. 

It is salutary, however, to give the public an 
insight into these matters, and such articles as Mr. 
Meyer’s courageous exposé do much toward shed- 
ding light upon a state of affairs that, unless 
checked, is surely climaxing toward a scandal. 

Operatic cabalists of any kind, when caught, 
should receive ruthless condemnation and be held up 
to public scorn. 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza and Otto H. Kahn, both in- 
telligent and artistic, are not oblivious to the truth 
of most of the charges levelled atthe Metropolitan, 
but they seem powerless to make lasting changes for 
the better. They are doing the best they can, even 
though that is not enough. 





A TORONTO CRITIC 


Many seem to think that all of the best music 
critics are in New York or down around this neigh- 
borhood somewhere—New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago—but here.is a criticism from the 
Evening Telegram, Toronto, which is about as fine 
a piece of descriptive writing as one will ever find 
anywhere, and which, furthermore, is so exact a 
description of the art to which it refers that it 
seems as if it would be impossible to improve upon 
it. Rare indeed is the critic who is able to give a 
character picture as perfect as is this one. In spite 
of our limited space and overcrowded columns we 
herewith print it almost in full. 

“Paul Robeson is almost as tall as Chaliapin, and 
his singing makes you think of Chaliapin all the 
time. He sang in Massey Hall last evening before 
a large audience. Sang twenty or more negro spirit- 
ual songs with such sweetness and sincerity that it 
seemed desecration to applaud them. His voice has 
all the power of Chaliapin’s and practically the same 
range, but there the likeness ends. Paul Robeson’s 
voice is all honey and persuasion, yearning and 
searching, and probing the heart of the listener in 
every tiniest phrase. A rich, generous, mellow, ten- 
der, booming voice that you think couldn’t say a 
bitter word or a biting sentence with a whole life- 
time of practice. And he makes the negro spirituals 
very wonderful things by his beautiful voice and 
his incomparable art in the use of it. He makes 
them in a certain sense ifidictments of the average 
hymn sung by the average worshipper in the aver- 
age way. 

“Hard to listen to—some of these childlike songs 
of the negro as Paul Robeson sings them! They 
are all emotion, and they play on the emotion of the 
listener as Kreisler plays on.his fiddle. They start 
all sorts of strange thoughts, some as far removed 
from the music as the singer is from an Esquimo. 
What would a Paul Robeson sing, for example, if 
his people had been Mahommedans, or Buddhists, 
or Confucians? What would a Paul Robeson sing 
if his people had never been enslaved? The tone of 
his voice challenges you. It is like the searching 
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question of a kindly father, marvellously patient but 
always just. There is comfort in it, but there is 
reproach too. Your own English language takes on 
a new meaning, some of the simplest commonplace 
words grow mysteriously beautiful through his use 
of them. ‘A motherless child’ for example. He lin- 
gers on the first syllable of ‘Motherless’—gives it a 
poignancy that is almost unbearable in its sorrowing 
intensity. And he sings ‘a long way from home’ as 
you have never heard the words sung before. The 
music drops on the words ‘long way’ from a D to 
an A, so deliberately—so falteringly—so tearfully— 
that it is a relief when the song ends. A _ lovely 
thing. A most tender thing that has a whole sym- 
phony of song in its simple cadences. 

“These matchless liquid tones of his, these fault- 
less words, are welded to rhythms that are as spon- 
taneous as heart throbs and free as untrammelled 
thought. Even his mere speech is rhythmic, it is a 
joy to hear him announce his encore number or tell 
the story of his song. In the ‘Water Boy’ convict 
song he has a phrase. .. . “Yes, I know you of old 

’ It is at once a menace, a jest, and a supplica- 
tion. If you wanted to define eloquence you would 
say—‘Hear Paul Robeson sing!’ His hushes—his 
hesitancie ackwé i a phrase rounded 
perfectly, a sort of parenthesis of lingering earnest- 
ness—how is it possible to describe these justly! 
They are the highest art, and yet they are simple 
as the artlessness of childhood. Again and again 
you think of the great Chaliapin—of Chaliapin’s 
tones dipped in honey, or drenched in glowing sun- 
shine, and Chaliapin’s actor art softened into the 
pleading enthusiasm of a witnessing martyr. His 
phrasing in “Go Down Moses’—the finest declama- 
tory singing of the evening—was the art of the 
actor, the singer, the poet, and the prophet in one. - 

“There were many hearty laughs throughout the 
evening, but it is on the deep beauty and sincerity 
of Paul Robeson’s singing that the mind lingers 
longest. A voice like his is worth waiting ten years 
to hear, and an art like his comes once in a gener- 
ation.” 
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A Letter From Diisihe: Macioldat 
The Editor, Musicat Courter: 


I read the sad news that the lovely contralto, Ada Crossley, 
is dead, but wished I had seen my mother’s name mentioned. 
She had her whole education in Paris with Mathilde Mar- 
chesi, to whom she remained faithfully devoted through her 
lifetime, and when once she had to make up concert programs 
for an Australian tour, she came and worked with me in 
London. She had suddenly developed a slight tremble in 
her voice through over-work and carelessness but this was 
quickly remedied. The tour that followed was considered 
her greatest triumph. 

Very truly, 
Blanche Marchesi. 
A Suggestion 
Tuckahoe, N. \ 
Nov. 24, 1929 
The Editor, Musicat Courter: 

We decry the passing of oratorio and choral bodies. We 
have solid proof that we can’t get young people out to re- 
hearsal any more. 

Let me suggest something which I think is practical; has 
been done before; will be done again; many of the Mus« AL 
Courier readers may refresh their memory. 

The remnants of choral bodies may he successfully pulled 
together if the object is the chorus (“ensemble”’ they prefer 
to call it!) and small parts of popular operettas such as are 
being so successfully revived at present. I would go so far 
as to suggest the revival of at least five of the best ones; 
bring the principals from New York and play eight cities, 
five times in each city, that is every eight weeks another 
show, giving two months to rehearse the chorus, and the 
week they worked they might each receive $50. This makes 
forty weeks’ work for the principals. This might easily be 
the foundation of once more reviving choral singing to some 
extent at any rate, because the same chorus would be in fine 
fettle for a June cantata, and for that matter several small 
works during their intervals of rehearsal. The $50 for the 
actual work-week would turn the trick ! 

(Signed) Geoffrey O'Hara. 


“Austral for the Metropolitan” 


Dayton, Ohio, 

November 26, 1929 
The Editor, MusicaL Courter: 

The paragraph headed “WHY ?” on page 38 of the Musi- 

CAL Courter of November 23, asks the question which we 
have been discussing among ourselves for a number of years. 
I heard Mme. Austral at her American debut in 1925 and at 
each of her Cincinnati appearances since then (that is as 
close as she has ever come to Dayton) and the announcement 
of her engagement by the Metfopolitan would certainly 
gladden our hearts, for we wish her all the success she so 
richly deserves. 

Mme. Austral’s singing is in a class all by itself, and her 
last appearance in Cincinnati, with the Symphony Orchestra 
in its all-Wagner program on October 26, set a new high 
mark even for her. Of course, ‘we know nothing whatever 
of the way in which Metropolitan engagements are arranged, 
but it is to us, as to you, one of the wonders of the age that 
the Metropolitan has not availed itself of this superb artist 
long before this, and the Met’s failure to do so looks like a 
rather outstanding example of poor judgment. 

This is probably just another subscriber’s letter to you, 
but our enthusiasm for Mme. Austral is so boundless that on 
discovering that the opinion of distinguished authority coin 
cided with our own, I was moved to write and say how a 
minute portion of the music-loving public feels about it. 

Thanks for printing the paragraph referred to above. 
hope that it will bring results. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) 


Let's 


Frank B. Michael 








The New York Matinee Musicale will give The 


Lazar S. Samoiloff Bel Canto Studios 


I See That 





Chopin’s birthplace, near Warsaw, is to be- 
come a-national Polish shrine, by official 
proclamation of the Polish government. 

Josef Shillinger’s First Airphonic Suite, 
scored for the Theremin, had its first 
hearing under Sokoloff in Cleveland. 

Eugene Goossens’ new opera, Judith, will have 
its American premiere with the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company on De- 
cember 26, with Mr. Goossens conducting. 

Toscanini sailed for Italy on the S. S. 
Austus, on November 29. 

Boris Godounoff, in its original form, was 
given in Philadelphia by Leopold Sto- 
kowski, and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
assisted by the Mendelssohn Club of 
Philadelphia. 

The Isadora Duncan Dancers were soloists 
with the Minneapolis Orchestra under 
Verbrugghen on November 11. 

Two opera and two ballets by Milhaud have 
been given in Berlin so far this season. 

Santa Biondo, soprano, made her Metropol- 
itan Opera debut in Brooklyn, singing 
the role of Nedda in Pagliacci. 

Marianne Gonitch, Russian soprano now in 
America, is to go abroad next May to 
fill numerous concert engagements in 
Europe. 

Vienna has for the moment turned modern- 
istic. 
Ethel Fox is 
season. 
Alfred Cortot gave a fine concert in San 
Francisco as soloist with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz 

conducting. 


enjoying an excellent first 


The Musical Art Quartet is now engaged in 
a series of subscription concerts at Town 
Hall, the first one having taken place on 
November 20. 

John Charles Thomas, baritone, is scoring 
gloriously in his Pacific Coast appear- 


ances. 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni was revived at the 
Metropolitan this week after a lapse of 
over twenty years. 

Ildebrando Pizzetti, Italian composer, is to 
visit this country for a short concert 
and iecture tour, arriving here the latter 
part of February. 

The Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York 
is to appear over the radio in a com- 
mercial program. 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company re- 
vived Lakme with great success. 

Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, had a most suc- 
cessful Western tour. 

The Lester Concert Ensemble is a busy and 
much appreciated body of artists. 

Nanette Guilford, soprano, and Fernando 
Guaraneri, baritone, were soloists at the 
first Rubinstein Club musicale. 

Mrs. John Gilbert, soprano, and Mrs. Henry 
Van Dyck, contralto, were enjoyed by a 
New York delegation visiting Philadel- 
phia, November 25. 

Pauline Arnoux MacArthur celebrated the 
seventh anniversary of her oratorio poem, 
The Apocalypse, November 22 

Florence Lamont Hinman of Denver saw 
and heard three of her artist-pupils in 
Europe, viz., Ina Souez, Agnes Davis 
and Francesco Valentino. 

Lajos Shuk, cellist, is winning encomiums 
on tour in California. 

Harold Land will sing in Yonkers on De- 
cember 8 and in New York City on 
December 11 and 12. 


Ambassador concert of 
Decem- 


its first Hotel 
the season tomorrow afternoon, 
ber 

The interesting series of character reading 

from handwriting, specially written for 

the Musicat Courter by M. Naiia An- 
dreyeff, continues this week with Myra 

Hess, Georges Barrere, Lawrence Tib- 

bett, and Marie Sundelius. 

Columbia Grand Opera Company of 

Los Angeles has announced some am- 

bitious plans for this season. 

Melanie Kurt has written some 
biographical material concerning 
Lehmann. 

Vladimir Horowitz gave another of his re- 
markable recitals at Chicago. 

Ruggiero Ricci, nine year old violin sensa- 
tion, gave another New York recital 
this week, confirming the previous im- 
pression of his art. 

The Rochester Civic Orchestra offered an 
all-American program, the featured com- 
posers being, White, Hadley, Moore, 
Sowerby, and Sanders. 

Grace Moore recently had the delightful ex- 
perience of giving a most successful 
recital in her home town, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Ethelynde Smith, after her recital in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., was immediately reen- 
gaged for another recital there next 
year. 

Rhea Silberta’s musical talks at Aeolian Hall 
are attended by many musical notables. 

In this issue, Mme. Delia Valeri concludes 
her series of articles on the voice. 

Maazel’s third New York appearance will 
be as soloist with the Manhattan Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Henry Hadley con- 
ducting, on December-8. 


The 


interesting 
Lilli 


and Opera Academy has incorporated. 

Henritta Michelson is conducting an ex- 
cellent series of lectures at her studio 
every Friday. 

Mengelberg was host at a reception given 
to Jose Iturbi, Spanish pianist. 

Harold Bauer is sponsoring a new radio 
feature, given on Friday afternoons over 
station WOR. 

Gladys Burns was well 
burg, Pa. 

Edward Ransome, the new American tenor, 
will make his Metropolitan Opera debut 
in the leading role of Il Trovatore on 
December 14. 


received in Lynch- 


Obituary 


PROF. KARL KRUEGER 

The death is reported of Professor Karl 
Krueger in Tuckahoe, N. Y., on November 
23. He was seventy-two years old and is sur- 
vived by his wife, a daughter, Mrs. Cedric 
Dayton, of Tuckahoe, N. Y., and four sons, 
Alfred, Max and Theodore Krueger, of 
Shelton, Conn., and Karl Krueger, of Seat- 
tle, conductor of the Seattle Symphony Or- 
chestra. Professor Krueger was born in 
Germany and came to this country in 1885 
as a young Lutheran minister, serving a 
number of parishes in Nebraska and Kansas. 
In 1892 he took charge of the modern lan 
guage department of Midland College, Atchi- 
son, Kansas, remaining there for twenty- 
five years. He was married in 1888 to Miss 
Sophie Sprick, of Fontanelle, Nebraska. 
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him long before that, when he directed at the 
Boston Opera and at the Metropolitan in 
New York; we then recognized in him a 
fine artist. But why all this demonstration 
of enthusiasm on the part of the critics at 
large and in particular by this reviewer? 
Did not Moranzoni conduct in years gone by 
the same works in which he shone this year, 
with the exception of Iris? The answer is 
simply that finally Moranzoni has come in- 
own. He has allowed himself to 
throw off that musical modesty that always 
gave his readings in the past a certain re- 
straint which often was tedious, and he im- 
bues with his enthusiasm the players under 
his direction and to this we attribute a great 
part o! the Otello and of other 
operas so far entrusted to the care of Moran 
zon. A word to the watch Moran- 
zomi’s rising star! 


to his 


success otf 
wise is, 
FaustaFF, NovEMBER 25 

Falstaff was repeated on this date with the 
competent cast heard previously, 

Notre DAME, NovEMBER 26 
he Chicago Civic Opera subscribers have 
mmplaint so far this season, 
have been maintained 
on a level of excellence seldom registered in 
opera The first presentation at 
opera house of Masssenet’s Le Jong- 
the Wednesday evening 


Same 


Le JONGLEUR DI 


7 
little 


as the per 


cause tor ¢ 
formances 
any house 
the new 
leur d 
habitues 
Mary Garden made the opera known long 
ago when she was a member of the Man- 
hattan Opera in New York and introduced 
the work here during the late Campanini’s 
regime at the Auditorium. Though visibly 
tired, Garden was, as always, well worth 
seeing and hearing, and if the voice was 
thin, this must be attributed solely to over 
work or to a slight indisposition. The pub- 
lic manifested its contentment by recalling 

her many times at the close of each act. 
Excellent the Boniface of Cesare For- 
Here is a baritone, who sings equally 
well high baritone roles such as lago in 
(nell Manfredo in L’Amore dei Tre 
or joniface in Le Jong 


elighted 


michi 
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leur. Look at the score of Montemezzi’s 
L’Amore and you will notice that the bari- 
tone role is written in high tessitura and if 
you peruse Massenet’s score of Le Jongleur, 
you will notice that the role of Boniface 
could easily be sung by a basso cantante, ly- 
ing, as it does, mostly in low domains. 
Now, during this week Mr. Formichi has 
sung the three roles and in each he was at 
his best, delivering in Le Jongleur pianissi- 
mos as lofty as his stentorian tones in the 
other two named operas. This in itself 
shows faultless vocal technic, and as his act- 
ing left nothing to be desired, his big suc- 
cess was legitimate. 

Cotreuil made a great deal of the role of 
the Friar, which he sang with nobility and 
acted with dignity. Indeed, it seems that 
Mr. Cotreuil is this year at the zenith of his 
career and that the voice has gained not only 
in beauty but also in vk wi over previous 
seasons. 

It is not exaggerated praise to say that 
the part of the sculptor monk as sung and 
acted by Robert Ringling is the very best 
that we have heard in Chicago. 

The poet monk was entrusted to the 
young Russian tenor, Theodore Ritch and in 
it he made a palpable hit. Likewise excel- 
lent was the musician monk of Desire 
Defrere. 

The chorus performed its task more than 
creditably and the orchestra played the love- 
ly score with much taste, branche to 
every demand of their leader, Giorgio Polac- 
co, to whom a paragraph is given for the 
comprehensive manner in which he directed 
the performance. 

Polacco has not as yet been rewarded by 
the French government with the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor, which he surely deserves, 
if for no other reason than for the propa- 
ganda he has made in America and in Italy 
for French composers and more so for the 
manner in which he has directed their 
works. Long ago we have been apprised of 
the manner Polacco directs Le Jongleur, 
which he reads with that musical intelligence 
that has placed him so high in the esteem 
of the public and in the admiration of the 
dilettante. Poetic, inspiring and illuminat- 
ing as ever in his interpretation of Le 
Jongleur, Polacco here and there indicated 
new nuances that worked for the good of 
the performance. 

Following the opera, the second scene 
from the Lake of the Swans was presented 
by the corps de ballet and principal stars of 
the department of the dance. The ballet is 
a good one and its performance reflects great 
credit on the solo and ensemble dancers of 
our company. We now have a ballet worth 
seeing; every member is conspicuous 
through efficiency and it is hoped that many 
new ballets will be presented not only this 
but in others, reviving, too, several 
which have made big success here in the 
past, among which is Felix Borowski’s 
Boudoir. 

TRISTAN AND NOVEMBER 27 

Tristan and Isolde was repeated with the 
same excellent cast heard previously. 
NovEMBER 28 


Verdi's Traviata gave another opportunity 
to hear Muzio in one of her best roles—that 
of Violetta. 


Tosca, 


season 


ISOLDE, 


TRAVIATA, 


NoveEMBER 30 
Tosca was repeated 
afternoon habitues. 
Die WaALKuURE, NOvEMBER 30 (EVENING) 
With the repetition of Wagner’s Die Wal- 
kure, the fourth week of the present season 
came to a happy conclusion. 
RENE 


Graphologically Speaking, 


( AFTERNOON ) 


for the Saturday 


DEvrIES 


(Continued from page 12) 
though each person is of so vastly a dif- 
ferent nature, they all possess one deuteine 
trait which is shown in the undercurrent 
of each stroke—that of Music. It matters 
not whether one expresses it through the 
perfection in use of vocal cords, and an- 
other through the agility of fingers, it all 
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peried, affords the musician a 
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blends into one vast pattern which has 
grown tentacles that are deeply rooted in 
the hearts of those to whom the melody 
of sound brings ecstatic delight. 

[The graphological analyses of four 
other prominent artists will be published in 
next week's issue—TuHeE Epiror]. 
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Frank Borzage’s picture, The River, with 
Charles Farrell and Mary Duncan, which 
previously enjoyed a long run on Broad- 
way, is drawing record crowds to Roxy’s 
this week. The picture has lost none of 
its appeal and is well worth seeing. Old 
Man River, the song hit of Show Boat, is 
given as a prologue, by special permission 
of Florenz Ziegfeld. 

It is not surprising that the Hall John- 
son Negro Choir has been held over a 
week. This is one of the finest bodies of 
singers heard in many a moon and the 
audience simply goes wild over them. 
Charming, indeed, and a contrast to the 
rest of the program, is Invitation to the 
Dance (von Weber) with Patricia Bow- 
man and Leonide Massine, assisted by the 
chorus and ballet. The Tannhatiser Over- 
ture is the orchestra's contribution, and an 
excellent one, while the regular organ se- 
lection, newsreel and a picturesque number. 
La Marche des Zouaves, by the Thirty-Two 
Roxyettes, round out a good show. 


The Taming of the Shrew 


The Taming of the Shrew, one of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare’s popular comedies, af- 
forded Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pick- 
ford an opportunity to display their talents 
on the same screen at the Rivoli on No- 
vember 27. 

A large first-night audience turned out 
to view the all-talking picture in which 
Doug and Mary divided the honors, although 
Mary, as the Shrew, nearly stole the pic- 
ture and, except for Doug’s last minute ef- 
forts, would have done so. 

The swashbuckling, shrew taming, young 
man did one of the best bits of acting, noth- 
ing heavy but good nevertheless. Mary, as 
the pot-tossing suitor-evicting ladv. did so™e 
fine work. She looked younger and prettier 
than ever. Clyde Cook, he of the cock-eyes 
and cockney accent, was a noble addition 
to the cast playing Petruccio’s man servant. 
The play itself was, perhaps, better than 
the original because the director took lib- 
erties with it. He seemed to have first 
taken a few lessons from Mack Sennett 
before beginning the production. One thing 
The Taming of the Shrew proved con- 
clusively was that Mary Pickford can 
throw a pie or a stool as accurately as 
Charlie Chaplin and that Douglas Fair- 
banks can still leap over walls and mount 
steps eighteen at a time. 

The Taming of the Shrew 
good run because it has one of the best 
casts, some of the finest scenes, and some 
of the best comedy witnessed in a long time. 


will have a 


Michelson’s Course of Lectures 


Henrietta Michelson is conducting a series 
of class lecture lessons at her studio on Fri- 
days. The subiects dealt with at these lec- 
tures are briefly outlined in the following ex- 
cernts from her introductory talk: 

“The purpose of piano playing is to make 
music. The task for the pianist is to re- 
produce or recreate the symbols from the 
printed page to the instrument. . What 
demands does music make on our arms, 
hands and fingers? It demands agility, flexi- 
bility, strength, endurance, variety in touches. 
legato, staccato, portamento. The process of 
acquiring these qualities I classify as our 
tools. . . . What other demands are there? 
Music is composed of three elements, rhythm. 
melody and harmony, and each of these three 
elements makes its own specific demands on 
pianists. Melody, the song element in music. 
demands ten singers trained to do solo and 
chorus work over a range of seven and a 
half octaves. Coming to harmony we find 
that the pianist must have knowledge of the 
four scale patterns. the ability to build and 
recognize all chord formations derived from 

these scales. The plaving of scales in vari- 
ous formations I classify as the learning of 
the music vocabulary. Now that we have 


the tools and our material what shall we do 
with them? The answer to that lies in the 
music itself. We must find out what the 
composer is saying. Where does he modu- 
late? What are the predominate harmonies ? 
What form has he chosen? This, the study 
of the problem of interpretation, is the third 
step in the development of piano technic. . 

There are many so-called methods of piano 
playing: relaxation method, weight method, 
etc. 1 believe there is only one method, and 
that is the one which fulfills the purpose of 
piano playing. The only purpose of piano 
playing is to reproduce or recreate to our 
utmost ability the contents of the composi- 
tion we are performing. How to make the 
tools, how to build the material, and how to 
interpret the musical composition are the 
problems I try to solve in _these classes.” 


Ruth Shaffner “A 
Singer” 

“A song recital of distinctive merit,” was 
the way the Gazette referred to the recital 
given by Ruth Shaffner before the Ladies’ 
Morning Musical Club of Montreal in the 
ballroom of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel on No- 
vember 13. This engagement was, in realty, 
a result of the soprano’s appearance in that 
city last year, when she reaped splendid suc- 


Miusicianly 


Apeda fnoto 


RUTH SHAFFNER 


cess in two performances of the Dream of 
Gerontius with the Elgar Choir. 

Her program on this recent occasion, con- 
taining, as it did, songs in Italian, A 
and English, was, according to G. M. B. i 
the Gazette, “an excellent example of what 
can be done when a singer of great vocal 
capabilities is endowed with brains, and uses 
them.” He further declared that Miss 
Shaffner possesses a full, rich voice, flexible 
and of fine range, and, in addition, had 
estimable poise and certainty of delivery, 
proving her to be that rarest of curiosities, 
a musicianly singer. 

The critic of the Daily Star 
Miss Shaffner fulfilled her responsibility, 
that of furnishing the major part of the 
program for the club, with capable ease. 
“Her voice is a glorious one,” he said, “full, 
rich, and controlled by her as skillfully as 
an organ is by a master player. Each note 
is produced faultlessly, exquisite in tone. 
Of the beauty of Miss Shaffner’s voice there 
can be no question.” 


noted that 


Lhevinne and Miatiaitis at Child 


Labor Dinner 


Josef Lhevine and Paul Reimers will be 
the artists appearing on the program of the 
dinner in connection with the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the organization of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, on December 16. 


An Evening of Intime Music 
at Plaza 

An evening of intime music will be given 
at the Plaza Hotel on December 10, by Ca- 
mille Plasschaert, violinist; J. Barrett Maus, 
baritone; Hazel Gruppe, pianist, and Paulo 
Grunpe, cellist, with Polly Robertson, accom- 
panist. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


W ARD-STEPHENS AND 
THE MOZART FESTIVALS 


Ward-Stephens has been so much in the 
public eye of late that a brief account of 
him and his work will not be out of place. 
He has conducted the Harrisburg - May 
Festival for four years. How did he arrive 
at such a position of responsibility? No 
doubt there are many in every audience 
who think that the conductor’s work is 
either of little importance or easy. Such 
ignorant criticism requires no answer. But 


under the famous masters of music, Brahms, 
Leschetitzky, Rosenthal, Scharwenka, Drey- 
schock, Moszkowski, Saint-Saéns, Massenet, 
de Pachmann, and Breitner. He played in 
many European cities in the course of sev- 
eral tours, and made his Parisian debut as 
a pianist with the Colonne Orchestra in 
Liszt’s E flat concerto. He recalls with 
especial satisfaction the concertos for two 
pianos which he played with the late brilli- 
ant French pianist and composer, Cécile 
Chaminade. 

Upon his return to the United States he 
was taken under the protecting wing of the 
famous Campanini, who made him a minor 
conductor of opera at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, though he gave a great 
deal of his time to coaching singers for 
operas, oratorios and German lieder. This 
experience prepared him for the conductor- 
ship of several singing societies, and also 
led to the composition of many songs for 
the eminent singers with whom he con- 
stantly came in contact. And then he be- 
gan a more extended study of the capabili- 
ties and management of the human voice. 
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For this purpose he crossed the ocean again C 
to study with the greatest German dramatic H 
soprano of the time, Lilli Lehmann, whose A 
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acquaintance he had made some _ years 
earlier. He was associated with this emi- COMPOSER 
nent authority on Mozart during three sea- 
sons, studying the roles and the various G. Soninmer, Ino., 0. FLascHNER Musto Co., and C 
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WARD-STEPHENS 
meditating at the entrance of the apart- 
ment in which Saint-Saéns worked 

during twelve years. 


it is true that the difficulty of conducting, 
like the difficulty of playing the piano or 
the violin, is to reach the point at which 
the work before the public looks easy. And 
in reaching that point Ward-Stephens has 
spent many a year. A list of his achieve- 
ments is a stronger recommendation than a 
whole page of praise could possibly be. 

To begin with, he played the piano in 
public as a boy prodigy from the age of 
five to seven years, and played by ear alone 
without any training. He consequently has 
never suffered from that nervousness which 
prevents many a budding conductor from 
appearing at his best before the public. 

At eight he began to study the piano seri- 
ously with one of the greatest American 
piano virtuosos of the day, William H. 
Sherwood. At twelve he commenced to 
study the organ under the guidance of S. P. 
Warren and was appointed a church organ- 
ist at thirteen. Meanwhile he continued his 
general education at Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, N. J., and working at his music 
without interruption until he was able to 
make his professional debut as a concert 
pianist in Chickering Hall, New York, at 
the age of sixteen. 

When he was twenty years old he crossed 
the Atlantic and remained for twelve years 
in Europe, studying in various countries and 


It will be seen, therefore, that the road 
has been neither short nor easy by which 
Ward-Stephens has travelled to his present 
eminence as conductor of the Mozart Fes- 
tivals in the months of May in Harrisburg, 
Pa.—festivals which he himself was instru- 
mental in establishing. 

In the summer of 1929 he visited Paris 
for the express purpose of inviting the vet- 
eran French composer, Gabriel Pierné, to 
compose a choral work for the Harrisburg 
Festival, and, what is more, he not only 
found Gabriel Pierné disposed to compose a 
new work, but also willing to go to Harris- 
burg to conduct it if his very heavy duties 
in Paris would permit him to do so. 

The same welcome awaited Ward-Stephens 
in England when he visited the English 
composer, Vaughan Williams, who will set 
to work as soon as he can find a suitable 
libretto. So it will be seen that the Harris- 
burg Festival performances have done more 
than afford delight to the audiences who 
heard the music. They have also been an 
inspiration to two of the most important 
choral composers in Europe. 

Among the other old friends he visited 
during his short visit to Europe were Rich- 
ard Strauss and Gustave Holst, from whom 
he would like to secure new orchestral 
works, if such things are within the limits 
of the possible. For Ward-Stephens was 
deeply immersed in instrumental music be- 
fore he turned to vocal works, and conse- 
quently he is equally at home in orchestral 
compositions as in choral works. But in 
everything he directs his feeling for rhyth- 
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mic values has always been one of his great- 
est assets. 


The conducting of choral and orchestral 


concerts, however, will not prevent him from Dramatic Soprano 
giving the most of his time to teaching the 

Lilli Lehmann method of voice training, 

and applying it to the Mozart repertory, of Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
which master, in fact, he is now a recog- 113 West 57th Street, New York 
nized specialist. G &é 
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Fay Foster Pupil Scores 
Magdalen Helriegel, artist-pupil of Fay 
Foster, is rapidly becoming a favorite in 
New York City and vicinity. November 19 
was American Composers’ Day in the series 
by ———— given by ba a Knabe 
< Co. in commemoration of its fifty-second . aa 
anniversary, and on this occasion Fay Foster Appointments for Individual Vocal Lessons, 
presented Miss Helriegel as the interpreter Coaching in Operatic Repertoire, and 
of her two compositions, The Song of the P - f 
Shirt, and Evening on Pearl River (China). reparation of Concert Pro- 
bis songs, ane pig ae form, grams, Can Be Made by 
were admirably adapted to show Miss Hel- : 
riegel’s versatility, the one being dramatic, Mail or Telephone. 
the other quiet and dreamy. The young art- 
ist gave great pleasure to a discriminating 
audience and both she and Miss Foster were 
young soprano, for whom her managers, showered with congratulations for the com- 
Haensel & Jones, have booked an excel- positions themselves and for their artistic 
lent first season. Miss Fox is fulfilling interpretation. 
seven engagements in December as fol- ab 
lows: December 3, with Mendelssohn Conductor of opera in Italy, 


‘ ’ A 
Glee Club of New York; 5, State Col- Katherine Bacon’s Second Recital , d . 
lege, Pa.; 6, Hartford, Conn., Choral Katherine Bacon, pianist, gave a recital Russia, South America, and twice 
Club; 10, Westfield, N. J.; 11, Singers’ in Red Springs, N. C., at the Flora Mac- on tour in the United States. Maestro 
Club of New York, and December 18, donald College on December 2, and goes to Papalardo i of the f 
with the Down Town Club of New York. Chicago for her first recital in that city on — | cystic o Sow mummers whe ess 
In November she appeared in Green- December 8, at the Civic Theatre. Miss see a pupil all the way through from fundamental tone 
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Distinguished Artists 
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ville, Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa., with the Men- Bacon’s next New York recital is announced : : tas 
delssohn Choir, and in Watertown, for Sunday afternoon, January 5, at Town production to: Depesk of an quitiending exviety causes. 
N. Y. The rest of the season is being Hall. Her last New York recital was a 
rapidly booked both for concerts and most successful one in every way, and her 
joint opera recitals in costume with host of admirers are glad of the opportunity 
of hearing her again this season. 
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and ability. Opening his program with 
Sinding’s suite in A minor, Mr. Melnikoff 
immediately established himself with his 
audience as a highly-trained violinist who 
plays with earnestness and serious devotion 
to his art. He displayed a tone of agree- 
able, mellow quality, though, in the faster 
tempi, it lacked a little in sureness and even- 
ness, qualities which will come with greater 
experience. Mr. Melnikoff is now only 
eighteen years old, but with his evident tal- 
ent he undoubtedly will go far. 

The violinist also played the Vieuxtemps 
concerto in A minor and shorter numbers 
by Victor Kuzdo, Albert Stoessel, Brahms 
and Wieniawski, to the evident satisfaction 
of the audience, which applauded him un- 
reservedly. 

As accompanist Josef Adler 
his share to the enjoyment of the 
by giving careful and sympathetic 
at the piano 
Alma Simpson 
Street Theater held a large 
audience on Sunday evening when Alma 
Simpson, with her Rondalla Usandizaga, a 
sextet of bandurrias, lutes and guitars gave 
an interesting program of songs of Spain 
and Hispano-America. In this particular 
day of anything Spanish being in favor, the 
collection of songs proved enjoyable. Miss 
Simpson revealed careful study of the Span 
ish musical literature and is to be con- 
gratulated on the type of program offered. 
Her numbers included some extremely beau- 
tiful ones and she showed a thorough under- 
standing of them. 

Extremely charming in 
white with the familiar 
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recital, 
support 
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DIANA KASNER 
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draped over her shoulders, Miss ss. 
made a lovely figure. She has an ingrati- 
ating, natural manner that put her en rap- 
port with her audience who warmly ap- 
plauded her after each number. 

Miss Simpson is the possessor of a voice 
of light, sympathetic quality, particularly 
good in the lower and medium registers. 
She sings with taste and feeling and as 
the program progressed increased the favor 
of the audience. 

In between her groups, the Rondalla 
Usandizaga, was heard in a couple of num- 
bers which proved pleasing to the interested 
listeners. The sextet is a novelty that should 
become popular. In three songs by Betinote, 
Lomuto and Villoldo, to the accompaniment 
of the sextet, Miss Simpson did some of 
her best singing of the evening. A de Falla 
group was also interesting, after which the 
singer was the recipient of applause and 
many flowers. The evening was quite out 
oi the beaten path. 


Paul Robeson 


Paul Robeson gave his third New York 
recital of a aoe of four (within a period 
of a few weeks) at Town Hall on Sunday 
afternoon. It was a recital of negro music, 
sung in a most unusual way. The sadness 
of his race, the emotion of their thought, 
and their instinctive abandon to rhythm are 
as much a part of Mr. Robeson’s singing as 
the strange poetry of it. 

The primitive note of his singing is sheer 
artistry, and while each song is “brushed 
with the wing of feeling” Robeson never 
once brings it to the point of sentimentalism 
The first bars of Water Boy, with its plain 
tive call, is something to remember—or 
rather something which one cannot forget. 
Were You There? simple and of no length, 
became a picture of stupendous proportions. 
And the negro nursery rhyme, arranged by 
Lawrence Brown, Who’s Been Here?, sung 
with a poignant touch, was as beautifully 
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turned a piece of folk music as one could 
dream of. 

Lawrence Brown played the piano accom- 
paniments with his usual rhythmic abandon 
and skill, and sang his highly pitched re- 
sponses in several of the spirituals. 


Gladys Burns’ Success in 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Mme. Soder-Hueck recently received the 
following telegrams from Lynchburg, Va., 
where her artist, Gladys Burns, soprano, ful- 
filled a concert engagement, these telling of 
her fine success at the Woman’s Club there: 

Putnam Kyle, chairman of the Concert 
Committee, wired: “Gladys Burns captivated 


“GL. iDYS BU RNS 


her Lynchburg audience. She possesses a 
beautiful voice, full of tenderness and power, 
a rare combination this, plus charming per- 
sonality, will carry her to the pinnacle of 
fame. I congratulate the teacher, artist and 
excellent accompanist — Charles Magnon.” 
Mrs. Johnson, the club’s president, said: 
‘Gladys Burns obtains great success. En- 
thusiastic audience applaud her and accom- 
panist.” A third telegram, signed by Mrs. 
Randall, reads: “Gladys Burns a great suc- 
cess with Magnon.” 

It will be remembered that Miss Burns 
made an excellent impression last spring at 
her New York debut, being unanimously 
praised by the critics. 


New York tin hidiattas Highly 
Pleased With Welte-Tripp Organs 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa,—The Welte-Tripp 
organs at St. Paul Presbyterian Church, 
also Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church, were 
visited by a New York delegation this week, 
in company with Charles Courboin, cele- 
brated organist and vice-president of the 
company. Carl Weinrich, organist at the 
first named church, displayed the instrument 
most effectively, Mr. Courboin assisting, and 
later gave a demonstration of the beautiful 
qualities of the organ at Bryn Mawr Church. 
Weinrich, pupil of Farnam (as are many 
prominent organists nowadays), played 

3ach and modern pieces with splendid ef- 
fect; comment on Courboin’s playing is 
superfluous. The organs’ impression of 
beauty of tone, and splendid modern finish- 
ing-touches of mechanism and flexibility, 
were evident to all. 


First Recital on Rebuilt Newberry 
Organ at Yale 


The first recital on the rebuilt and en- 
larged Newberry Memorial Organ at Yale 
University was given on December 6, by 


.for a recital before the 


1922 


December 7, 


Prof. Harry B. Jepson. The organ, accord- 
ing to Prof. Jepson, now ranks with the 
great instruments of the world. The whole 
tonal scheme ‘has been changed and over 
sixty new stops, comprising nearly 6,000 
pipes, have been added, bringing the total 
number of pipes to about 13,000. The or- 
gan, since its reconstruction, is practically a 
new instrument. Only the best of the older 
pipes have been retained and the console is 
entirely new. 


Mme. Metzger-Lattermann Soloist 


With Brooklyn Arion 

The Arion Singing Society of Brooklyn, 
whose members were showered with compli- 
ments by Major General William R. Smith, 
superintendent, United States Army, follow- 
ing their successful concert recently at the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point, N. Y., and who, likewise, received 
compliments through Frederick C. Mayer, 
the chapel organist and choirmaster of the 
West Point Academy, as expressions of the 
vast audience present, again anticipates be- 
ing in the limelight through their annual 
concert on Thursday evening, December 12, 
at the Academy of Music of Brooklyn. The 
arrangements for this coming event indicate 
that there will be a great turn-out of all 
chorus forces of this well-known Brooklyn 
organization. 

Heinz Froehlich, chorus-master of the 
Arion, who carried off the first prize at the 
recent National Song Festival in Manhattan 
with the United Singers of Brooklyn in the 
song contest for first-class city and county 
organizations, has formed an interesting pro- 
gram for the coming event, which excels 
every effort ever undertaken by the Arion. 
The Society will present a chorus of at least 
150 well-trained male voices. Chorus songs 
of the most modern as well as old-time 
masters, and folk songs from the fourteenth 
century down to the present time, are in- 
cluded on the splendid program. 

Ottilie Metzger-Lattermann, contralto, 
has been engaged, also the violinist, Herbert 
Fiss, a member of the Arion, with Augusta 
Schnabel-Tollefsen at the piano. 

The Gemischter Chor, a mixed chorus of 
about 250 male and female singers, is sched- 
uled to participate on the program with a 
number of songs. ‘The ladies’ chorus, num- 
bering 100 lovely voices, will also render a 
number of songs, conducted by Heinz Froeh- 
lich. 


Third ais York 
A ppearance 


Maazel’s third New York appearance will 
be as soloist with the Manhattan Symphony 
Orchestra, Henry Hadley conducting, at 
Mecca Auditorium, on Sunday evening, De- 
cember 8. He will ‘play the Rubinstein con- 
certo in D minor, in honor of the centenary 
of the composer’s birth. 

On December 15, Maazel will give his 
first recital in Chicago at the Civic Theater, 
and will again play there on January 12. 
Two days later he will go to Sioux City, Ia., 
Sioux City Parent- 


Maazel’s 


Teachers’ Association. 


Ray Porter Miller at Town Hall 
December 17 


Ray Porter Miller, soprano, will give her 
annual New York recital at the Town Hall 
on Tuesday evening, December 17. She will 
be heard in an unusually effective program 
beginning with a classical group and includ- 
ing many interesting works by the moderns. 
Carroll Hollister will be at the piano. 


Concert at Cincinnati 
Conservatory 


Bertha Baur, head of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, has issued invitations 
for the Annual Feast of Christmas Carols 
which takes place at the school this year on 
December 15, under the direction of Thomas 
James Kelly in the Conservatory Concert 
Hall. 


Christmas 
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A Pen Portrait 


oF Littt LEHMANN 
By Melanie Kurt 


a 
a] 


LILLI LEHMANN IN 1886, 
the year in which she created the role 
of Isolde at the Metropolitan Opera 

House in New York. 


In a period such as the present, which pro- 
duces so few strong personalities, one should 
miss no opportunity to picture to the present 
generation so powerful a character as the 
great Lilli Lehmann was. On November 
24, 1929, she would have been eighty-one 
years of age, and all those who were in 
touch with her during her lifetime wish to 
mark this day by special memory. When, 
a year ago, she celebrated amidst a circle 
of friends and admirers her eightieth birth- 
day, the charm of her personality exerted a 
strong fascination. She spent from the 
seemingly inexhaustible source of her lively 
and active spirit and temperament, spent 
lavishly and regardless of her physical and 
psychical reserves. Indeed, this uncontrolled 
and prodigal flow of her rich personality was 
the moving force of her life. Matters to 
which the average person attaches importance 


r 


THE FAMOUS SINGER 
shortly before her death. Mme. Leh- 
mann was an indefatigable worker up to 

the very moment of her fatal illness. 


were unessential to her whose life was solely 
focussed on the development of the highest 
perfection and excellence in her art. This 
maxim applies not only to her own life. Her 
zeal was not less persistent and intense in 
her work with the pupils, and the current 
of vigor and impetus that emerged from her 
forceful personality demanded intelligent re- 
ceptivity to carry her ideas into effect. This 
unbroken activity deceived her over the lim- 
itations imposed by the laws of nature—she 
could not reconcile herself with the thought 
that one day her strength would be consumed, 
and with her last energies she fought against 
the irrevocable. However, when she became 
conscious of her defeat she surrendered— 
for never did Lilli Lehmann accept a com- 
promise. 

Death alone gave her the rest which she 
never sought in life. 
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La Forge-Berumen Studio Notes 


The first LaForge-Berumen concert at the 
30wery Mission for the season was given 
on November 5. Kathryn Newman, color- 
atura soprano, displayed a voice of delight- 
ful quality, flexible and under control, and 
Elizabeth Andres has a rich contralto of 
ample proportions and wide range. Erin 
Ballard, who for a number of years toured 
as assisting artist to Mmes. Alda and Matz- 
enauer, gave a splendid performance in two 
groups of piano solos. On the evening of 
November 8 these three young artists partici- 
pated in a program at the LaForge-Berumen 
studios when they were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

Frank LaForge accompanied Frances Alda 
at the Bowery Mission, November 7, on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
mission. 


Emma Otero, coloratura soprano, and Har- 
rington van Hoesen, baritone, accompanied by 
Mr. LaForge, were heard in the first of the 
season’s Biltmore Musicales. The program 
was one of interest, and both artists were 
heartily applauded. 


The first of a new series of La Forge- 
Berumen musicales was broadcast over 
WEAF on the afternoon of November 15. 
Erin Ballard played two groups of piano 
solos with artistic insight and technical pro- 
ficiency; her interpretations were vivid and 
vital. Mary Tippett, seventeen year-old 
coloratura soprano, who won first place in 
the New York State Atwater Kent radio 
contest, revealed a lovely voice, well placed 
and suited to broadcasting, and excellent 
breath control, and her interpretations were 
intelligent. She was assisted at the piano by 
Beryl Blanch, whose accompaniments were 
in accord with every mood of the singer. 

The La Forge-Bertimen Studios presented 
a group of artist pupils in the second of a 
series of radio programs on November 21 
over WEAF. Katherine Philbrick played 
two groups of Debussy, employing a good 
technic, with style and artistic taste, while 
her touch was clear and crisp, thus making 
her work especially good for radio. Eliza- 
beth Andres displayed a voice which is 
smooth and even throughout a wide range 
and which maintains a lovely quality from 
top to bottom. Phil Evans proved a re- 
markably fine accompanist. Beginning De- 
cember 12, these weekly programs by the 
La Forge-Bertimen Studios will be given 
on Thursday afternoons at 3:30 instead of 
Fridays. 
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Attractions on the Coast 
Include Cortot and 
Thomas 


San Francisco Symphony Concerts Con- 
tinue to Please 


San Francisco, Cai.—The Municipal 
Symphony Concerts given by the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz, 
conductor, and sponsored by the Mayor of 
San Francisco, James Rolph, Jr., and the 
Board of Supervisors, are always well at- 
tended. However, at the first concert of this 
season’s series the attendance was even bet- 
ter than usual, due to the fact that Alfred 
Cortot, pianist, and Marcel Dupre, organist, 
were the guest soloists, and there were few 
vacant seats. 

The program opened with Dupre’s Sym- 
phony tor Organ and Orchestra in G minor, 
wherein the composer’s playing might be 
described as marvelously satistying in its 
perfection of technic, refinement and artistic 
balance. It is wonderfuly expressive, color- 
ful, masterly in every detail. Those who 
were fortunate enough to hear Mr. Dupre 
will never forget the experience; they heard 
one of the few great organists of the day. 
The composition itself has many beautiful 
moments, yet, to estimate its intrinsic musi- 
cal value necessitates more than the one 
hearing. The second number was Richard 
Strauss’ Thus Spake Zarathustra. Hertz 
and the members of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra were on their mettle 
to make the public recognize that it is one 
of the most magnificent of modern scores. 

In the hands of Alfred Cortot, the Schu- 
mann Concerto became one of the greatest 
compositions in piano literature. It must 
also be noted that it is always an event of 
importance when Cortot appears here in 
recital, and for that reason Scottish Rite 
Hall was filled to its capacity. Cortot is 
one of those artists about whom one does 
not bother to speak in terms of technic and 
talent. 
Joun 


THOMAS IN PROGRAM OF 


Soncs 


CHARLES 


Storms of applause greeted John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, when he appeared on the 
stage of Dreamland Auditorium, the sec- 
ond attraction in Selby C. Oppenheimer’s 
Concert Course. The hearty welcome must 
have proved to Thomas that his art is not 
forgotten in San Francisco. Of course it is 
not difficult for such a wonderful baritone 
voice that has something truly moving in 
its tone quality to win the approval of 
listeners, particularly when this full, rich 
and resonant voice is supplemented by an 
excellent vocal technic and especially effec- 
tive in ballads and art songs. Besides his 
naturally fine voice, mastery of the art of 
using it and distinguished diction, Mr. 
Thomas has those priceless gifts of pres 
ence and personality. His recital will stand 
out as one of the most notable performances 
of its class given in this city for a long 
time. Lester Hodges provided excellent ac- 
companiments, and his solo numbers showed 
him to be a pianist of impeccable taste. 
Hertz AND SAN FRANCISCO ORCHESTRA IN 

SECOND PROGRAM 

Another packed house greeted Alfred 
Hertz and the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra at the first concert of the second 
pair of symphonies given in the Curran 
Theatre. The opening number was_ the 
Overture to Cherubini’s Anacreon and was 
played with all the intricate attention to 
detail for which Hertz is known. The prin- 
cipal number of the program, however, was 


THE 
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Beethoven's Eroica Symphony. From the 
beginning to the very last note, one’s inter- 
est never flagged, and the orchestra played 
it as it has not done under the baton of any 
other conductor. The novelty, and a most 
fitting climax to the delightful concert, was 
Respighi’s Fountains of Rome, and in this, 
too, the various moods and many highly 
descriptive passages were depicted in all 
their beauty. 
ITEMS OF INTEREST 

Evelyn Royle, gifted fifteen-year-old vio- 
linist, made her debut in recital in the Gold 
Ballroom of the Hotel Fairmont under the 
direction of Alice Seckels. Assisted at the 
piano by Edward Harris, the young musi- 
cian presented a program that was made 
up of some of the most important and ex- 
acting works of violin literature which en- 
abled her to show to excellent advantage 
her extraordinary talent. Miss Royle is a 
pupil of Antonio de Grassi of Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Gaetano Merola, director general of the 
San Francisco Opera Company, accompan- 
ied by Mrs. Merola and Wilfrid Davis 
(business manager of the San Francisco 
Opera Association) and Mrs. Davis, are 
spending some time in New York. Merola 
will begin preparations for the next fall 
opera season. 

The New Music Society of California 
will sponsor three concerts of contempo- 
rary music this winter at the Galerie Beaux 
Arts. They will be given by Arthur Hard- 
castle, pianist; Irme Weisshaus, Hungarian 
composer-pianist; Helen Atkinson, violin- 
ist; Dorothy Pasmore, cellist, and Dene 
Denny, pianist. 

Winstron Petty, cellist, after six months’ 
professional activity in the bay region, is 
returning to Paris to continue his study at 
the Conservatoire. 

Malen Burnett, pianist and teacher, pre- 
sented a number of her advanced students 
in a studio recital. 

Maureen McGrath, soprano and pianist, 
was heard in recital at the Hotel Clare- 
mont. She sang several songs and played 
piano compositions by the California com- 
poser, Bertha Weber. Mrs. Carl Rhodin, 
dramatic reader, was the assisting artist. 

Rose Yelenich, yocal pupil of Andrew 
Bogard, San Francisco vocal pedagogue, 
has won a fellowship at the Juilliard Gradu- 
ate School of Music, New York. She is a 
dramatic soprano whose gifts were vouched 
for by Marcella Sembrich, under whom she 
will now study. 

In the first concert of its seventh season, 
the California Symphony Orchestra, led by 
Modeste Alloo, played Schumann’s Third 
Symphony, the Euryanthe Overture of 
Weber, Liszt’s Mazeppa, and, with Mar- 
garet Tilly, brilliant pianist as _ soloist, 
Sach’s D minor piano concerto. 

Henry Cowell gave a lecture-recital at 
the studio of Rudolph Shaeffer. He played 
original compositions and talked on the mu- 
sic situation in Russia as he recently ob- 
served it. 

An illustrated lecture on 
Schoenberg, leaders in the modern move- 
ment, was given by Redfern Mason, music 
editor of the San Francisco Examiner. The 
event was sponsored by the San Francisco 
Chapter of the Pro Musica Society and took 
place at the home of Mrs. Norman Liver- 
more. The affair was attended only by 
members of the Society. 

William Klenz of Mill Valley, a student 
of Tamalpais High School, is announced 
as the winner of the cello scholarship offered 
at the San Francisco Conservatory of Mu- 
sic for study under Flori Gough. Klenz 
was selected from a number of contestants 
for the award. To assist Miss Gough in her 
work, the Conservatory has engaged Lau- 


Hindemith and 


ART QUART 


Marie id mact-Resmnoff and Louis 


Kaufman, who appeared in the first of a series of subscription concerts at Town Hall 
on November 26. 
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THE AMERICAN OPERATIC PLAYERS 
in a scene from Beggar's Love, a one-act grand opera by Frank Patterson to be given 
tomorrow, December 8, at the Hotel Ambassador as one of the American works pre- 


sented this season by the New York Matinee Musicale. 


The scene of Beggar’s Love ts 


laid in the slums of an American city, and the music is vigorously dramatic, but at the 


same time melodic. 
Justin Lawrie, 


In the picture are (left to right) Marguerite Hawkins, soprano, 
tenor, and Richard Parks, bass. 





rinne Mattern, who is a student of Michel 
Penha and Willem Dehe and has studied 
two years at the Paris Conservatoire. Miss 
Mattern is an experienced concert artist 
and teacher. 

The San Francisco Conservatory of Mu- 
sic has organized a department of operatic 
coaching in German, French and Italian 
classical repertory to be conducted by Gas- 
tone Usigli. Usigli is a composer and 
pianist and has been assistant conductor and 
coach with the Teatro La Fenice of Venice, 
and the San Francisco Opera Association. 
He is a graduate of the conservatories of 
Venice and Bologna and has been in San 
Francisco several years. A tone poem of 
his that won the Ricordi prize in 1924 will 
be played this season by Alfred Hertz and 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 

The series of symphony breakfasts suc- 
cessfully inaugurated at the beginning of 
this season will be continued monthly in 
the Italian Room of the St. Francis Hotel. 
These “Breakfasts,” organized by Alice 
Seckels, attract many persons of musical 
and social prominence who later attend the 
symphony concerts. 

The Pacific Musical Society held its an- 
nual luncheon at the Fairmont Hotel dur- 
ing this past week and it was attended by 
about 150 members and their =. 


Grainger Evening at White Plains 

The White Plains Choral and Symphonic 
Society gave a Grainger Evening on No- 
vember 23 at the White Plains High School, 
during the course of which Percy Grainger 
conducted a program including a number of 
his own works. The composer-pianist also 
gave informal but genuinely informative ex- 
planations of the music played. He speaks 
well, fluently and easily, and his views on 
everything are so highly original and, at the 
same time, so sane, that it is almost as much 
fun (as he would say) to listen to him as it 
is to the music. There were, on this occa- 
sion, many assisting artists :—pianists, eleven 
of them, five harmonium players, guitars, 
ukuleles, banjos, bells, xylophone, two 
marimba players, a contralto—Blanche Lamb. 
The orchestra and chorus are made up of 
amateurs, with a few professional orchestra 
men engaged for the occasion. 

The program began with works by Bach, 
Purcell and Brahms and terminated with 
seven pieces by Grainger and one by Herman 
Sandby. The result was so interesting and 
impressive that one wonders why something 
of the sort is not given in the city instead 
of in the suburbs. Certainly there could be 
no greater contrast than between the dull 
monotony of New York’s season of music 
and this White Plains event. Grainger’s com- 
positions are played the world over—when 
they are reduced to the common denominator 
of the average musical organization. When 
he uses the instruments listed above his 
works are rarely heard. Strange! One 
would think that impresarios would welcome 
the novelty. 

There was a reception after the concert at 
the studio of Caroline Beeson Fry. 


Jule Delmar with Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum 

Jule Delmar, who for twenty-five years 
has been one of the principal bookers of 
high class vaudeville theaters of Keith- 
Orpheum, is now managing director of the 
Club and Private Entertainment Bureau 
of the Radio-Keith-Orpheum organization, 
which will supply various societies or private 
individuals with the best type of entertain- 
ment. 


Piano Classes and the Private 


Teacher 


The National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music has just published two works 
of interest to piano teachers: Piano Classes 
and the Private Teacher; National Survey 
of Piano Classes in Operation. The first 
of these pamphlets was prepared by the 
special piano committee of the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association: Harold Bauer, 
Rudolph Ganz, Will Earhart, George H. 
Gartlan, Russell V. Morgan, Addye Year- 
gain Hall, Ella H. Mason, Joseph E. 
Maddy, William Arms Fisher and C. M. 
Tremaine. 

The question of piano classes is one which 
must interest every private teacher, and the 
publication of this report by the piano com- 
mittee of the M. T. N. A. is timely. It 
appears that the committee approves of 
piano classes, and suggestions are made for 
their conduct. The committee is also ap- 
parently optimistic about the future of piano 
teaching and assumes that private teachers 
will teach pupils both singly and in classes. 

The Survey of Piano Classes in Opera- 
tion was made by the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, and is a book 
full of statistics. It also includes a digest 
of 250 reports recently received in re- 
sponse to the questionnaire on which this 
survey is based. The matter is too complex 
to be paraphrased in this review, but every 
piano teacher should obtain copies of these 
valuable books. 


Edward Ransome Arrives 


Edward Ransome, new Metropolitan tenor, 
and his party arrived from Italy on No- 
vember 26 on the S.S. Augustus. The 
artist had been working intensively on his 
comprehensive repertory at his villa in Ri- 
mini in preparation for his appearance at 
the opera. 

Ransome was born in Canada, but has long 
been a resident of New York. In Italy he 
is well known under the name of Eduardo 
di Renzo. For several years he was tenor 
soloist at the Church of St. Mary the Virgin 
in this city. 
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Special attention to the speaking and singing voice in rela- 
tlon to the motion picture art. Member of the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing. Studio: 4 West 40th 
Street, New York. Opposite Public Library. Tel. 4792 
Penn. If no answer ring Susquehanna 4500. 
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can Festivals. 
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Romualdo SAPIO 


Vocal Teacher 
Formerly conductor Metropel- 
itan Opera, New York, and 

ropean theaters. Coach to 
celebrities. 


Phone Endicott 8066 
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KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 
Street, New York City. 

ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 4619 Broadway, Chicago. Ti. 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, Washington 
Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. Normal Classes— 
Atlanta, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., Asheville, 
N. C., Indianapolis, Ind. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 Col- 
lingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. Normal Class. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 160 East 

68th St., Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New York 
City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., 
brooklyn, N. Y. 

— EDDY, 3511 Cornell Place, Cincinnati, 

io. 
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IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, 
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GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 
Street, Amarillo, Tex. 


FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, Michi- 
gan State Institute of Music, Lansing, Mich. 


HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 13434 
Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, O. 6010 Belmont 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 1422 Battery Street, 
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MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 North 16th 
treet, Portland, Ore. 
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of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
Wood St, Chicago, Ill. 
and Arts, Dallas, Tex. 

MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 
Asbury Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest Hill 

ve., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, Nov. of 
each year. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 
New York City. 

eg ~ H. SEYMOUR, 

,» San Antonio, Tex. 
eaarausn THOMPSON, 508 W. Coal Ave., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. Normal Class. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11 . 

Oklahoma City, Okla. "9 rales 


10250 8. 
College of Music 


3435 
1115 Grant St., 


1070 Madison Avenue, 


1419 So. St. Marys’ 
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Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 10) 


with a fine rendition of O Patria Mia from 
Aida, and the beautiful Prayer from Otello. 

All these young artists were very enthusi- 
astically applauded and the audience would 
have liked encores, but Mr. Boghetti had 
to anounce that none would be given. 

Ruth Leaf Hall was the excellent accom- 
panist for these singers, playing with a 
beautifully clear tone, proper balance and 
support. Her skill in bridging an awkward 
situation, when an entire page of one song 
she was playing proved to be missing, was 
indeed clever. Mr. Boghetti and the audi- 
ence were warm in their appreciation of her 
art. 

The charming and artistic home which Mr. 
Boghetti has recently taken on St. James 
Place is eminently suitable for his studios. 

PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

For the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts of 
November 22 and 23 Dr. Stokowski ar- 
ranged a program both interesting and pleas- 
urable. An unusual feature was the per- 
formance of Tableaux d’une Exposition, or- 
iginally written by Moussorgsky for piano 
and orchestrated in recent times by Ravel. 
It is one of the cleverest pieces of orches- 
tration to be heard today. The work is 
composed of ten “pictures” with “promen- 
ades” between, portraying the composer at 
an exhibition of his friend, Victor Hart- 
mann’s paintings or drawings—the “prom- 
enades” being the interval consumed by the 
composer’s stroll from one picture to an- 
other. All are highly descriptive. 

The opening numbers by Gluck were par- 
ticularly enjoyable in their melodious beauty 

Reigen seliger Geister, from Orpheus in 
which Mr. Kincaid’s solo flute work was 
especially noteworthy—Musette from Armide 

-Air gai from Iphigenie en Aulide and 
Sicilienne from Armide. 

Handel’s Overture in D minor, orches- 
trated by Dr. Stokowski, was the other or- 
chestrai number and was thoroughly satisfy- 
ing, as indicated by the warmth of applause. 

Denyse Molie, a young French pianist, 
appeared as soloist, playing Bach’s Concerto 
in G minor for piano and orchestra, and De- 
bussy’s Fantasie also for piano and orchestra. 
Mlle. Molie disclosed praiseworthy pianistic 
and musical qualities, and was well received. 

M. M. C 


—————) 


The Columbia Opera Season 

Great things are expected on the Pacific 
Coast from the new Columbia Grand Opera 
Company, which inaugurated its first season 
with La Forza del Destino in the Biltmore 
Theatre, Los Angeles, December 2. Myrna 
Sharlow had the honor of being the first- 
night prima donna and will carry the dramat- 
ic roles throughout the season of twenty 
weeks. The principals of the first night, 
with Miss Sharlow singing Leonora, were 
Nino Piccaluga as Don Alvaro and Galileo 
Parigi as Don Carlos. The tenor and bari- 
tone are new to this country but have had 
highly successful careers abroad, and are 
hailed as real additions. 

Tina Pa is the coloratura soprano of 
the new organization and her introduction 
came on the second night in La Traviata, 
with Gennaro Barra, tenor, and Claudio Fri 
gerio, baritone, A new Carmen made her 
h »w Wednesday night in the person of Louisa 

aselotti, an American girl for whom a 
brilliant career is predicted. 

Rigoletto was the Thursday night opera, 
with Zaza as a novelty on Friday, the title- 
role being sung by Mary Fabian. Don Pas- 
quale as a matinee and Il Trovatore for the 
evening (Sharlow, Caselotti, Piccaluga and 
Parigi) were scheduled for Saturday. 

Miss Sharlow will sing the Maddalena in 
Andrea Chenier on Monday of the second 
week, with Barra as Chenier and Frigerio 
as Gerard. Lucia di Lammermoor will be 
Miss Paggi’s vehicle for Tuesday, Giuseppe 
Barsotti singing opposite her in the old Doni- 
zetti masterpiece. On Wednesday evening 
Los Angeles will again hear Myrna Shar- 
low’s Santuzza in Cavalleria, which was her 
role with the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
in Los Angeles the season before last. Barra 
sings Turiddu. The Nedda in Pagliacci will 
be Mary Fabian, with Piccaluga as Canio 
and Parigi as Tonio. 

Carmen will be repeated Thursday eve- 
ning, while Faust will be sung on Friday, 

Elsie Lee Wilson as Marguerite and 
Barsotti as the Doctor. Zaza will be given 
its second hearing for the Saturday matinee. 
Saturday night, La Forza del Destino will 
be repeated. 

\lexander Bevani is the capable general di- 
rector of the Columbia Grand Opera Company 
and he is responsible for the artistic direc- 
tion and staging. Bradford Mills is the 
executive manager of the organization, which 
is a stock company floated by music lovers 
of the coast with the idea of establishing a 
permanent opera company there. The con- 
ductor is Alberto Conti from Milan, said to 
be one of the best of the younger maestros. 

\ feature of the productions is the scenery, 
all of which has been built for the company 
along distinctly modern if not modernistic 
lines. There are no wobbly backdrops and 
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no wiggly columns. Everything is made 
solid and substantial, and, with clever light- 
ing, will create a sensation it is believed. 
After the Los Angeles season the company 
goes on an extensive tour covering twenty 
weeks, traveling as far north as Vancouver 
and as far east and south as New Orleans. 


John F. Byrne, Vocal Teacher and 
Opera Impresario 


John F. Byrne, American vocal teacher 
and opera impresario, who makes Paris his 
headquarters but is spending this winter in 
New York, offers his pupils a rare oppor- 
tunity of trying their artistic wings in real 
opera before a real public. In outlying dis- 
tricts of Paris, districts with large popula- 
tions, Mr. Byrne presents professional opera, 
filling in the needed roles with established 
artists, and using his own pupils wherever 
possible. He prints regular posters, such 
as are used to advertise opera performances 
in France—they are of the size known as 
“three sheets” in America. They are print- 
ed in color, with the names of the artists in 
big lettens, ‘and, as always in France, the im- 
portant stars in the biggest letters, the lesser 
stars in smaller letters. 

That is all remarkable enough, as any stu- 
dent of singing with operatic aspirations will 
realize; better still is the fact that Mr. 
Byrne engages for these presentations a real 
conductor, no other than Gabriel Grovlez, 
conductor at the Paris Opera. There have 
been thirty-five such opera performances by 
Byrne pupils in the leading roles, the most 
recent, just before Mr. Byrne left for Ameri- 
ca, being Faust at Saint-Germain on October 
30 and Carmen at Clichy on November 3. 

The performances have invariably been 
successful, and Mr. Byrne’s pupils applauded 
by the public and praised by the press. This 
is not surprising in view of the following 
estimate of Mr. Bryne’s skill as a teacher, 
contained in a letter written in 1923: 


“My dear Byrne: 

“T wish to congratulate you on the bril- 
liant results you have obtained with your 
pupils. You have forgotten nothing of the 
fundamentals of my teaching and you are 
transmitting them faithfully to the young 
singers who are profiting well by them if I 
may judge from those whom you presented 
to me. I wish you all the success you merit. 

“Yours most affectionately, 
(Signed) “JEAN DE RESZKE.” 


The above facts—the actual production of 
opera, and the letter from the great “Jean” 

-speak for themselves, and nothing this 
writer might add could increase the force of 
this evidence of Mr. Byrne’s useful and 
effectual work with American pupils. 





New York Concert 
Announcements 


M: Morning. A: Afternoon. 
E: Evening. 











Saturday, December 7 


Orchestral Concert for Children, C arnegie Hall (M). 
Harold Bauer, piano, Carnegie Hal 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carne gie ‘Hall (E). 
Aguilar Lute Quartet, Town Hall (A). 

Kelberine, piano, Town Hall (E). 

James Friskin, piano, Institute of Musical Art (E). 


Sunday, December 8 


Matinee Musicale, Hotel Ambassador (A). 
Philharmonic-Symphony Societ ong oo a (A). 
John Charles Thomas, song, Town H fall 

Friends of Music, i Audi- 


Mecca Audito- 


Society of the 
torium (A). 
Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, 

rium (E). 
Ruth Page and Frank Parker, Guild Theater (E). 
Angna Enters, dance, Booth Theater (E). 
Maud Marion Tracy, pupils’ vocal recital, 
way Hall ). 
New York Madrigal Club, Barnard Club (A). 
Operatic concert, Metropolitan Opera House (E). 


Monday, December 9 


Harrison Christian, song, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Edith Heinlein, piano, Town Hall (E). 
The Sittig Trio, Steinway Hall (A). 
Magda Lavanchy, violin, Steinway Hall 


Tuesday, December 10 
American Orchestral Society, Carnegie Hall (A) 
The Elshuco Trio, Engineering Auditorium (E). 
American Orchestral Society, Carnegie a (E). 
Marcel Grandjany, harp, Town Hall (E 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Prince Moni-ud-din, cello and cude, Town Hall (A). 


Wednesday, D b ll 
Efrem Zimbalist, violin, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Harry Cumpson, piano, Town Hall (E). . 
(E 


Isiah Seligman, piano, Steinway Hall 
Russian Symphonic Choir, The Barbizon (E). 


Thursday, December 12 


Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, piano, Town Hall (E) 
ascha Gurevitch, saxophone, Steinway Hall (E). 
Donna Ortensia, song, Empire Theater (A). 


Friday, December 13 


Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Conese] Hall (A). 
Fritz Kreisler, violin, Carnegie _—_ (E). 

La Argentina, dance, Town Hall (A 

Clive Carey, song, Steinway Hall te), 


Saturday, December 14 


Junior Orchestral Concert, Carnegie Hall 
fale Glee Club, Carnegie Hall (E). 

Felix Salmond, cello, Town Hall (A). 

Paul Robeson, song, Town Hall (E). 

Malkah Locker, song, Engineering Auditorium (E). 
Alexander Cores, violin, Steinway Hall (E). 
Neve Morris, song, Chalif Hall (A). 


Stein- 


(E). 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Voice 


TRACHER OF Famous ARTISTS AND OF TEACHERS 
Studios, 52 W. 70th St., New York City Tel. Endicott 8144 


DORA ROSE 


SOPRANO 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. {3rd St., New York 
Telephone: Raymond 0142 


ENRICA CLAY DILLON 


STUDIO of ACTING 
Coaching for Professional Singers— 
Opera and Light Opera 
By Appointment: 15 West 67th S8t., New York City 
Phones: 


ZERFFI 


Voice Production without 
Interference 
Voice Trial by 
Appointment 


ELSA LEHMAN 


INTERPRETER OF CHARACTERISTIO SONGS OF THE SOUTH 
Miss Lehman’s work is especially adapted for 
Clubs and Social Functions 


Management of CuarLes I. Rew, 250 W. 57th 8t., 
Tel. Columbus 0484 


Emilio ROXAS 


Vocal coach to Martinelli and Teacher of 
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326A W. 77th St. 
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Della Samoiloff of Chicago Civic Opera 
Studio: 703 Steinway Hall, N. Y. Phone 5161 Circle 





LOUISE CLAIRE 


MacPHERSON—ROSS 


TWO-PIANO RECITALISTS 
Baldwin Pianos Exclusively 


Address: Secretary, Apt. 1-A, 186 Riverside Drive, New York 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
202 Riverside Drive, New York 





Personal address: 


J. Fred WOLLE 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Bethlehem - - - - -~ 


LUCREZIA 


Baldwin Piano 


: CHAMLEE 


Singing in Europe 





Pennsylvania 





Management 

Maud 
Winthrop 

Gibbon 

129 W. 48th St. 

New York City 

Phone Bryant 8400 

Victor Records 





Management: ErNest HENKEL 


1451 Broadway New York City 





“In these days, crowd- 
ed with imartistic en- 
deavor, it is a joy to 
listen to such intelli- 
gent effort as distin- 
guished May Peter- 
son’s singing. This so- 
prano is first and last 
an artist. Miss Peter- 
son sang charmingly, 
she knows style and 
can impart significance 
and individuality to 
every selection.” 


The Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle 
said the above 
about May 
Peterson, so- 
prano, formerly 
Opera Comique 
and Metropoli- 
tan pera 
Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St. 
New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
Aeolian-V ocalion Records 
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| Artists Everywhere 
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Dora’ Becker-Shaffer, violinist, was 
much praised in the Newark Evening News 
for her solo playing at the Newark Music 
Foundation reception to Robert M. Crawford, 
new musical director. “She has kept up her 
technic, and last night was in fine fettle, a 
mistress of her powers”; “firmness and sup- 
pleness in bowing, ease in dealing with tech- 
nical difficulties and pure intonation’”—these 
are comments from this paper. Mme. Becker- 
Shaffer and her brother, Gustave L. Becker, 
will continue their monthly sonata recitals. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman returned to 
his California home after a concert trip 
through the East, and a period of restful 
activity in Chicago, where he completed a 
new song cycle for mixed voices with his 
collaborator, Nelle Richmond Eberhart. 
This is his first song cycle for mixed voices 
that Cadman has composed since he com- 
pleted The Morning of the Year some 
eighteen years ago. The new number is 
entitled The Blossoming Bough and features 
solos for each member of the quartet as 
well as duets and quartets. While in the 
East, Mr. Cadman appeared in several 
successful recitals with Miss Eberhart. 

Lucia Chagnon, soprano, sang with tie 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company on 
Thanksgiving Day in Lakme. She sang 
Mallika, and Josephine Lucchese, the title 
role. On December 11, Miss Chagnon will 
sing the Messiah with the Flushing Ora- 
torio Society, Herbert S. Sammond, con- 
ducting. Her New York recital will be 
given at Town Hall, Sunday afternoon, 
December 15. 

Marion Janet Clayton is the newly ap- 
pointed organist of the new First Presby- 
terian Church, New Rochelle, of which 
dedication ceremonies took place November 
10 and 17. Miss Clayton is also assistant 
organist at Central Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn. 

Marguerite Covelle, soprano, is booked 
for a return engagement in Providence, 
R. L, on January 12. December 5 she gave 
a classical program over WGBS, and on 
December 12 she will be heard again over 
the same station. 

Clarence Dickinson, Mus. Doc., pre- 
sented Elijah on November 17, at the Brick 
Church, New York, with Corleen Wells, 
Rose Bryant, Charles Stratton and Alexander 
Kisselburgh as soloists. 

Amy Ellerman had a thrilling trip last 
summer in a Ford monoplane and is eagerly 
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“THE VOICE AND ITSSUCCESSFUL USE” 


will be mailed to you on request 
J. PARMA ROGER, Voice Culture 
METROPOLITAN OPERA Houses Stupi0s, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
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awaiting the time when all cross country 
trips will be made in planes. Her artist- 
pupil, Irene Dunne, scored success in Show 
Boat in Chicago, where critics called her 
“excellent as Magnolia, displaying beautiful 
singing, fine acting and lovely appearance.” 
Miss Ellerman recently sang with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in the new Temple 
Emanu-El, New York, every note carrying 
well in this big edifice. 

Lynnwood Farnam, eminent organist, 
will make another transcontinental tour dur- 
ing January and February, giving recitals in 
principal cities. In December he will visit 
Toronto, to open the new Casavant organ 
in the Royal York ‘Hotel. Mr. Farnam, who 
has been for the past nine years organist of 
the Church of the Holy Communion in New 
York, is ranked as one of the greatest mas- 
ters of the instrument; his repertoire is 
prodigious, and the series of recitals in which 
he played all the organ works of Bach was 
one of the sensations of the New York 
season, 

Katharine Goodson, English pianist, 
who is returning to America after an absence 
of seven years, will make her first appear- 
ance in New York at her recital in Carnegie 
Hall on the afternoon of January 22. Pre- 
vious to that, she will play various dates (al- 
ready announced) in the Middle West, and 
on January 12, will be heard in recital in 
Chicago under the local management of 
3ertha Ott. 

Arthur Kraft includes among his early 
forthcoming engagements an appearance in 
an all-Mendelssohn program in Rock Hill, 
S. C., on December 13, and on December 
22 he will be heard in the Messiah with the 
Swedish Choral Club, at Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago. . 

Mary Lewis has sung twice in four 
months in Seattle. Her first appearance 
was as soloist with the American Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in July of this year. 
The second was in recital, opening the 
Matinee Musicals series at the Olympic 
Hotel, under direction of Cecilia Augspur- 
ger Schultz. 

Elizabeth Pierce Lyman “shared hon- 
ors with the past presidents of the Little 
Rock Musical Coterie,” said the Arkansas 
Democrat of November 3, printing Mrs. Ly- 
man’s full length picture in a group of 
prominent club women. Margaret Bean, her 
artist-pupil, sang a waltz song composed by 
Mrs. Lyman and dedicated to her. She will 
return to New York soon to take up her 
musical activities here. 

The Madrigal Club, Marguerite Potter, 
president, announces an afternoon of vocal 
music by Rhea Silberta, who will be guest 
of honor, and play accompaniments to her 
songs, at the Barnard Club, New York, 
Sunday afternoon, December 8, four to 
seven o'clock. 

Hans Merx, New York baritone, who 
spent the summer in Germany, singing in 
various Spas, was heard in September in the 
historical Beethoven Hall in Bonn, singing 
songs by Wagner and Wolf. The baritone 
arrived in New York recently. 

Harold Morris, pianist-composer and 
faculty member of the Institute of Musical 
Art, and Mrs. Morris, formerly faculty mem- 
ber of the Cincinnati Conservatory, have 
issued cards which will interest those seek- 
ing piano instruction. 

Edward Murch, boy soprano soloist of 
Grace Church, New York City, was special 
soloist on the Radio Hour, Calvary Baptist 
Church, October 6. Otis J. Thompson, 
leader and announcer, echoed general ap- 
preciation in saying “We were delighted 
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to hear Master Murch, for his lovely so- 
prano voice and clear enunciation must have 
come to hearers beautifully;” he sang sac- 
red works by Liddle, Martin and Hildach, 
repeating He Shall Defend Thee in the 
evening at Grace Church. 

The New York String Quartet ap- 
peared December 2 at a reception given by 
The Bohemians in honor of the dean of 
American composers, George W. Chadwick, 
at which time they played Mr. Chadwick’s 
quartet in D minor. f 

N. Lindsay Norden, assisted by Fred- 
eric Cook, violinist, and Vincent Fanelli, 
harpist, played selections from music by 
Cesar Franck at the musical service at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Germantown, 
Philadelphia, on November 17. Mr. Nor- 
den is organist and musical director at this 
church. 

Fred Patton recently was heard in Phil- 
adelphia in both concert and opera, appear- 
ing as Wotan in Das Rheingold with the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, and on 
November 29, 30 and December 2 singing 
in Boris Godunoff with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. The baritone has just added 
another engagement to his list, to appear as 
soloist with the Brooklyn Chaminade Club 
on March 19. : 

The Philadelphia String Quartet in- 
cluded among its recent engagements an 
appearance at Saint Mary’s School, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y., on November 18. The program 
consisted of the Mozart quartet in B flat 
major; the andante with variations from 
Schubert’s Death and the Maiden, and 
Brahms’ quartet in A minor. The person- 
nel of the Philadelphia String Quartet 1s 
as follows: Arthur Bennett Lipkin, first 
violin; Manuel Roth, second violin; Amedee 
Vergnaud, viola, and Milton Prinz, cello. 

Marguerite Potter, president of the 
New York Madrigal Club, has issued a 
folder telling of the aims and objects of this 
club, formed primarily to make contacts for 
young artists, to produce American compos- 


ers’ works, and to meet in social inter- 
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course. A new feature this year will be the 
luncheon at the Park Central Hoiel, on the 
second Saturday of each month, following a 
recital at Chalif’s. The calendar of events 
is printed on this folder. 

Eugene Scudder, tenor, whose mother 
was one of the founders of the National 
Opera Club, was soloist in the opera, The 
Lover’s Knot, October 10, the composer, Bu- 
charoff, at the piano. The manner in which 
he sang his solos and ensemble numbers 
showed his musicianship. 


Other Interesting Events 

Havana, Cusa—Nathan Milstein, Russian 
violinist, gave two concerts for members of 
Pro-Arte Musical on November 5 and 8, 
renewing his success of last season. Felix 
Hupka was the accompanist. 

A lecture on Medieval Art was delivered 
by Dr. Louis de Soto, professor of Havana's 
University, in the library of the Pro-Arte 
Musical club rooms, on November 21. This 
is the first of a series of three lectures to 
be given by Dr. de Soto for members of the 
club. 

The Orquesta Sinfénica, conducted by 
Maestro Roig, gave its monthly concert on 
November 17 at the National Theater. Mar- 
got de Blanck, our foremost woman pianist, 
gave a fine performance of ‘Tschaikowsky’s 
Concerto; the Orchestra’s program included 
the fifth symphony by Tschaikowsky and 
Marche Slave. 

Lola de la Torre, soprano, and Margot 

Rojas, pianist, gave a concert at the Ly- 
ceum, a woman’s club, on November 23. 
The concert was dedicated to music of the 
nineteenth century and was greatly enjoyed 
by the audience. 
__A new concert hall was inaugurated in the 
Conservatorio International on November 23. 
Marie Jones de Castro is the director. A 
program of piano music was given by Sylvia 
Lopez Rovisoza. M. T.G. 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident studios, with or with. 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 

Piano studios rented by the hour. 

Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Jap M. t 
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NEW YORK MUSICAL CLUB grants 
$3,000 of+vocal scholarships—also sponsors 
debut recitals in prominent concert hall 





for singers and instrumentalists ready to 
appear before the critics. State clearly 
whether interested in the first or second 
and interview and audition will be ar- 
ranged. Write “M. K. S.,” care of Musi- 
cAL Courter, 113 W. 57th St., New York. 


ADDITIONAL PIN MONEY FOR YOU 
—If you would like to earn additional pin 
money, or call it any name you wish, we 
may be able to give you an opportunity 
in that direction. If there is no dealer 
in your town featuring the Celebrated 
Century Certified Edition Sheet Music, 
selling at 15c a copy no matter what the 
published price may be, and you are ener- 
getic enough to go after such a proposi- 
tion, acting as a direct local agency, you 
may communicate with the undersigned, 








giving us reference as to your honesty, 
ability and standing in the community. 
Century Music Publishing Company, 235 
West 40th Street, New York. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Pennsylvania 2634 








WANTED—Occasional vocal soloists by 
Brooklyn Church. Fee $5 for one solo, 
Sunday mornings only. Applicants must 





give experience, qualifications, and tele- 
phone call. Prefer mature voices. Apply 
by mail only to Organist, 362 Sterling 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





PIANOFORTE PROFESSOR, personal 
pupil of Tobias Matthay of London, wishes 
permanent position in Conservatory or pri- 
vate Institution, within 100 miles of New 
York City; extensive experience with pri- 
vate pupils and in better class schools. 
Address: “A. L. B.,” care of Musicar 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New: York. 





‘IRGIL CLAVIER WANTED but must 
be in good condition. In answering state 
price. Address H. Ranft, Apt. 2-D, 1727 
Townsend Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 
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Music in the Milwaukee Vocational School 


By R. L. 


We have in Milwaukee, and throughout 
the industrial cities of Wisconsin, institu- 
tions known as the Vocational Schools. In 
our own city of Milwaukee, the young people 
of high school age divide into two groups 
almost equal in size. One group attends the 
nine high schools of the city, the other group 
is employed. Let me emphasize again, I am 
speaking only of the members of the com- 
munity between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen years, and consequently of high 
school age. . 

In a recent address in this country, Prof. 
Jacks had a great deal to say about education 
for leisure. In our state of Wisconsin we 
have been concerned about the education of 
the young people who leave school early and 
go to work. We are determined that their 
necessity shall not deprive them of educa- 
tional opportunity and consequently we have 
by law created leisure for young employed 
people between fourteen and eighteen years 
of age. 

There has been a wrong assumption in this 
country that labor saving machinery has cre- 
ated a great deal more leisure than we actu- 
ally find. Merely throwing people out of 
work, creating a state of unemployment, is 
not creating leisure; and having one great 
group employed and another great group un- 
employed neither creates the leisure for the 
employed group nor the opportunity for edu- 
cation for the unemployed. We believe in 
adult education, but we also believe that 
education, like a wound, must be cured from 
the bottom up. A mere plaster of adult edu- 
cation over a great neglected youthful educa- 
tion may mask the situation, but is not a 
cure, 

The far-reaching results of science and in- 
vention have made this an age of tremendous 
changes and readjustments, and during this 
period there have been great dislocations of 
labor. In providing a scheme to meet that 
situation, the things commonly called culture 
are apt to be overlooked as to their social 
and economic value. 

In answer to this need of our youth, Mil- 
waukee has built a great edifice to house the 
educational facilities for the employed youth 
under eighteen years of age in whose work- 
ing program there has been created by law 
a day of leisure for education; and we now 
have in attendancce at this school 13,000 
people weekly in the day time. Our city has 
not only made provision for this group who 
are required to attend as a part of their 
weekly program, but also provision has been 
made to accommodate those who can come 
for a longer period voluntarily, and for those 
who are beyond the age of eighteen who may 
wish to attend either in the day time or at 
night. So we have a further attendance of 
approximately 7,000 people in the evening 
school. 

While the necessity for food, clothing and 
shelter makes it quite imperative that atten- 
tion shall be paid to equipping our young 
people to serve in the many capacities in 
which there is opportunity for employment, 
the authorities have recognized that culture 
must not be neglected. Therefore, provision 
has been made for the upgrading of reading 
We have a fine, well equipped library estab- 
lished in the building for the service of our 


Cooley 


students. This is maintained by the public 
library as a station for us alone. Emanating 
therefrom we have several teachers whose 
business it is to stimulate interest in read- 
ing and to upgrade the reading of the young 
people who come to us. We have incorpor- 
ated in our building the finest theater to be 
found in the city ; it has a fully equipped 
stage and seats 2 2,200 people. Our task now 
is to develop the technic of using the new 
facilities for the purposes we have in mind. 

Surely a school of this kind, realizing the 
tremendous consequences evolving from cul- 
ture, which consequences are often greater 
than the casual observer would presume, 
could not fail to make provision for music 
in the lives of the young people attending. 
You will be interested to know that we have 
a music department at the Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School, divided into four sections: 
boys’ band, girls’ band, orchestra, and voice. 
Each section is entirely independent of the 
other three, but also entirely cooperative, 
working with all or one of the other sections 
whenever necessary. 

The great problem in our music depart- 
ment lies in the fact that we meet our boys 
and girls only once a week, and it follows, 
naturally, that we meet a different group 
each day. Inasmuch as the pupils are work- 
ing on the days that they are not in school, 
the only possible time we can bring these 
daily groups together is in the evening. This 
means that a boy or girl participating in any 
one of the active organizations must plan on 
being present at least one evening of each 
week. Day work is compulsory; night work 
is voluntary. 

We have two boys’ bands numbering ninety 
and sixty pieces respectively, and two girls’ 
bands numbering sixty-five and fifty-five 
pieces. Any boy or girl may apply for en- 
trance. To those showing the necessary 
talent, at least one period of group or indi- 
vidual instruction is given on their school 
day. There is also a general ensemble period 
each day in which all the instruments are 
brought together. These groups are then 
joined in the various bands which meet in 
the evening. Our boys’ bands were organized 
six years ago; our girls’ bands have been 
in existence for only two years. These or- 
ganizations give at least two fine concerts 
each year. Our bands have always partici- 
pated in the state tournament, frequently 
bringing home trophies. 

We have two orchestras, the senior num- 
bering forty-eight pieces, and the junior con- 
sisting of twenty-two pieces. The same gen- 
eral organization as outlined for the band 
is followed by the orchestra as to instruction 
periods, ensemble periods, and evening work. 
Our senior orchestra is now three years old, 
and during its existence has given one or two 
very excellent programs each year. Out of 
this group have been formed smaller en- 
semble groups presenting chamber music. 
Our junior orchestra was formed in Novem- 
ber, 1928, and has already been presented in 
one program. 

In the band and orchestra, instruments are 
rented. When the amount of rent paid equals 
the cost of the instrument, the student be- 
comes the owner of the instrument. This en- 
ables the student who otherwise could not 
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in a fairy fantasy by Jultette Jackson of the Music Department of Belhaven College. 
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afford to buy an instrument to purchase an 
instrument on very small weekly or monthly 
payments. The larger instruments are owned 
by the school. 

Within our instrumental department we 
also have a course known as vocational 
music. If a student shows unusual ability 
he is permitted to take three or four periods 
of music on his school day. This course 
gives more complete and intensive training 
designed to fit the student for professional 
orchestral work and to at least start him 
as a soloist on the instrument of his choice. 

Our voice department, in part at least, is 
a bit more general in its aims. Acknowledg- 
ing the fact that almost every one can sing 
a little and that each person carries his own 
instrument with him, we try to make use of 
all the available voices. In order to do this, 
we have placed in our regular course of 
study for the girls one semester of general 
chorus work. Running parallel with this 
course we also have a semester of music 
appreciation. This work is known as ele- 
mentary music and is required of every girl 
in the school as one of the special subjects. 

In the half-time department, the students 


are given one period of music every day for 
one semester. This time is devoted to chorus 
and appreciation, and the course is naturally 
much more complete than the one offered to 
the students who come but one day a week. 

Later, the older girls are permitted to elect 
advanced chorus if they so desire. The boys 
are not required to take music but may elect 
it if they wish. Out of these elective groups 
we draw our better voices which go to form 
the various glee clubs for evening work. We 
have girls’ glee, boys’ glee and mixed glee, 
and also several quartet groups. 

We find many excellent solo voices and 
these all receive special attention in private 
or group instruction. Our combined glee 
clubs usually run about ninety in number. 
They have been in existence for five years 
and each year have appeared in both concert 
and operetta. 

Compared with the other courses of in- 
struction in the Milwaukee Vocational 
School, the music department is rather 
young. It has, however, shown steady prog- 
ress and enlargement and now takes an 
important place in the curriculum of the 
school. 





Recreation Congress Considers Music 


The problems of music in a machine age 
were discussed at the sixteenth National 
Recreation Congress, which met in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, October 14-19, under the 
auspices of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. Never before has 
creative expression through music been so 
needed as at the present, the 600 delegates 
agreed. The shorter work-day and the mo- 
notony of the average job demand increasin 
opportunities for a rich and inspiring use of 
leisure time. Municipalities and_ schools, 
parents and music leaders face an important 
responsibility for stimulating and aiding 
music education. 

“More amateur music makers” was the 
answer the Congress also gave to the ques- 
tion of the growing mechanization of music 
and the consequent dearth of opportunities 
for professional expression. Augustus 
Zanzig, director of the National Music Study 
of the Playground Association, declared that 
amateur performance must be the chief out- 
let for the “new, numerous generation of 
singers and players” who are growing up 
throughout the country. 

“All but a small percentage of the present 
adult musicians have been thrown out of 
employment by the ‘talkies’ and the like,” he 
pointed out. “The vocational outlets have 
been closed except to a very few most talented 
performers. But, given proper opportuni- 
ties and leadership first in the schools and 
then in the community, young people will be 
amateurs in the original meaning of the 
word, with a striving for excellence in 
cheice and performance and with everlasting 
delight.” 

Rapio Raises STANDARDS 

“Despite the remarkable developments in 
mechanical reproduction of music, and part- 
ly because of them, there are likely to be 
more people singing and playing for the love 
of doing so than ever before in the United 
States,” Mr. Zanzig asserted. “Standards 
of performance are being raised very en- 
couragingly through broadcasting and 
phonograph records of excellent singing and 
playing, as well as through more intelligent 
teaching.” 

Mr. Zanzig, formerly instructor in music 
at Harvard University, has visited more 
than sixty cities throughout the United 
States during the past year in the interests 
of the National Music Study. “The chief 
evidence of the recent growth of interest in 
amateur music is in the public high schools 
where thousands of boys and girls are re- 
hearsing daily in choruses and orchestras,” 
he stated. “Some of these are singing or 
playing the best music with amazing skill, in- 
sight and love. 

“The greatest need in community music,” 
Mr. Zanzig said, “is for adequate leadership 
which is professional in expertness but ama- 
teur in spirit. There must also be funds to 
provide for the maintenance of one or more 
community orchestras, choruses and bands 
in each community. "These funds may be 
provided directly from the city treasury, as 
in Portland, Maine, and Milwaukee,” he 
stated. “The latter city has appropriated 
three thousand dollars for the support of a 
Young People’s Symphony Orchestra con- 
sisting of graduates of the high school. In 
New Haven, Jacksonville, and a few other 
places, the cit Recreation Department pro- 
vides funds for similar organizations. In 
other cities the Board of Education supports 


community musical organizations as exten- 
sions of its normal work in the schools. 
Other sources of support are the Community 
Chest, churches, music clubs, settlements, 
and industries. 

“However, adequate leadership is so rare, 
and large organizations like choruses and 
orchestras are so dependent for continuance 
upon successful public performances, that it 
is extremely important to cultivate in 
schools, homes and elswhere an interest “in 
singing or playing in small, informal groups. 
In some cities the public libraries offer free 
circulation of suitable music for such 
groups.” 

ErsKINE Raps CoL_ece Music 

John Erskine, author, musician, and direc- 
tor of the Juilliard Foundation, at the same 
congress said: “Manual labor and practice of 
the arts and crafts are essential to the com- 
pletion of our happiness, the education of 
our souls, but we make little or no allowance 
for this in our community life and in our 
universities. The amateur musician, who 
may show fair progress before he goes to 
college, will receive no encouragement in 
the university, or almost none. Credit is 
given for learning the dates of Beethoven's 
birth and death, but none is given for play- 
ing Beethoven. American high schools are 
doing a much better job at music education 
than the colleges,” he insisted. 

In Mr. Erskine’s opinion, the reason why 
musical intelligence and patronage are more 
widespread in Europe than here is that good 
schools for music training were established 
abroad from sixty to one hundred years ago. 
America has no dearth of musical talent, 
but only lack of opportunity for its train- 
ing and expression, he said. Talented young 
people desert the home community for New 
York, Chicago, and other large centers of 
musical culture because they need en- 
couragement, competition, and proper fa- 
cilities. He advocated the building of an 
opera house in every state capital. 

The movement for public recreation, Mr. 
Erskine predicted, will prove invaluable in 
mobilizing those who have music training to 
carry on as amateurs in their communities. 
“Most of us are amateur automobile drivers, 
and most of us are able to write well enough 
to suit our purposes. Why should we not 
also be amateur musicians, artists, and 
craftsmen?” he asked 

Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, in a message to 
the convention on Leisure and Contentment, 
named music, gardening, and nature study 
as the recreations which offer the most abid- 
ing satisfaction. “Music is the very soul of 
recreation in the home,” said the inventor’s 
wife. “There is a real problem in how the 
music activities of the playground and school 
and community center may best serve the in- 
terests of the home. Children who learn 
to play instruments under community aus- 
pices should be encouraged to bring home 
that knowledge and help to form a family 
orchestra. 

“When a fomily is singing or playing 
instruments together, they are finding the 
rarest sort of comradeship. It is the act of 
producing something in common, and not so 
much the —s, of the performance that is 
valuable. ‘Doing’ means more than merely 
‘listening.’ Yet the radio and mechanical 
musical instruments do have a contribution 
to make to home recreation, if the family 
listens to them with the idea of knowing what 
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is being played, and of building up for them- 
selves a mutual interest in music apprecia- 
tion.’ 

Among the discussion leaders at a section 
meeting on music was W. J. Sanford, Jr., 
director of recreation in Dalton, Mass., who 
expressed the belief that through a municipal 
music program the jealousies of individual 
music studios can be wiped out and the pupils 
be furnished with an incentive to enter the 
municipal orchestra, band, or opera com- 
pany. “When elderly people will travel for 
seven or eight miles every night in order 
that they may not miss an opera rehearsal. 
and when clerks, stenographers, pawnbrok- 
ers and others will practice night after 
night in rehearsals in a symphony orchestra 
just for the fun of doing it, and, away out on 
the edge of the city in one of the poorest sec- 
tions, I hear a little girl playing a phono- 
graph record of one of the selections in the 
music memory contest, I know that we are 
providing nourishment "for the spirit and dis- 
proving that art is ‘highbrow’ stuff,” he 
said. 

* * * 


New Teachin?, Material 


(Lorenz Public Co., New York and 
hicago) 

For Junior High Schools and older chil- 
dren, new 1929 operettas: 

Circus Day, book and lyrics by Caroline 
Boalt Lorenz, and music by John S. Fearis. 
Two acts, very easy music, and with dialogue. 
Thirteen characters, with chorus of high 
school boys and girls. 

The Governor’s Daughter, an operetta 
for Senior High Schools and adults. Book 
ond lyrics by Alfred W. Wakeman, music 

Ira B. Wilson. Ten characters and six- 
po musical numbers, solo parts for so- 
prano, contralto, tenor and baritone. 


(Oliver Ditson Coz New York and Chicago) 

Announcing the publication of Numbers 
16 and 18 of the Analytic Symphony Series, 
edited and annotated by Percy Goetschius 
Number 16 is Symphony Number Four in 
F minor by Tschaikowsky and Number 18 
is Symphony Number Forty-seven in E 
flat major by Mozart. This analytic edi- 
tion of the master symphonies is arranged 
for the piano (two hands) and is designed 
for analysis and appreciation classes of all 
students of music in its higher form. Each 
volume contains a portrait and biographical 
sketch of the composer with a critique of 
the work. The editor has endeavored to 
place the student’s mind in close touch with 
the mind of the master, so that he becomes 
an intimate of the master’s thought, and 
can follow from step to step the improve- 
ments of his creative action. Some of the 


composers represented in this edition are 
Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Franck, Brahms, Dvorak, d’Indy, Saint- 
Saéns. 

Braddock’s Defeat, a cantata for so- 
prano, alto, and bass, by Henry IP. Cross. 
Forty-seven pages, octavo, melodious, and 
not difficult. Various incidental solos for 
bass and soprano. 

Columbus, a very short school cantata 
for soprano, alto, and bass, by E. S. Hos- 
mer. The text is by Joaquin Miller. Thir- 
teen octavo pages. Very good, not difh- 
cult. 

(Ludwig Music Publishing Company, 

Cleveland, Ohio) 

This company announces a number of 
selections for band and orchestra in junior 
and senior high schools. The following 
are recently off the press: 

Marche ap ey by J. de Smetsky, ar- 
ranged by M. Lake. A fine processional 
march for full pees lh 

Ludwig Brass Quartet Edition includ- 
ing Song of India (Rimsky-Korsakoff), 
Sweet and Low (Barnby), O Sole Mio (di 
Capua) and La Golondrina (Serradell), ar- 
ranged for either of the following combin- 
ations: four trumpets (cornets) or trom- 
bone (treble clef), four trombones or bari- 
tones (bass clef), three trumpets and trom- 
bone or baritone, two trumpets and two 
trombones or baritones, two trumpets, E flat 
horn or alto and trombone or bar. 

Ludwig Miniature Band Ensembles, 
six original compositions by M. L. Lake, 
including Cleveland (march), Madeline 
(waltz), Long, Long Ago (reverie), Louisi- 
anna (fox trot), Andantino (tone poem), 
and Iron Mountain (march). The arrange- 
ments are complete and full when played 
as quintet, eliminating one of the parts. 
Well-arranged, fine material. 

Ludwig Standard Band Edition of 
Marche Royal J. deSmetsky, the same as 
above given for orchestra except that it is 
an arrangement for standard band by Lake. 

“* * Ok 


Children and Radio 


If children hear a sufficient amount of fine 
music they will not be content to live with- 
out it when they are older. This can be ac- 
complished through that great invention of 
the age, radio broadcasting. There already 
are indications, after a single season, that 
these educational concerts stimulate children 
to take up a personal study of instrumental 
music as well as to organize school orches- 
tras. It is now only a matter of time be- 
fore music is thoroughly democratized—be- 
longing not only to small groups in our 
great cities but also to the entire country. 

The results of last season’s concerts far 
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exceeded expectations. From evidence re- 
ceived in the form of letters, it seems safe 
to say that thousands of new, young disciples 
for symphonic music were made. They are 
not only able to identify by sound the vari- 
ous instruments used in symphony orchestra, 
but also have developed the beginning of a 
real interest in the works of the masters. 

Sincere thanks are due the school teachers 
and the principals of the country for their 
able cooperatien. Their assistance ‘contributed 
a great deal in offsetting the handicap of not 
being able to come in actual contact with 
the children. In many cases they generous- 
ly financed the purchase of radio receiving 
sets in order that their pupils might listen 
in. Numbers of them write that they supple- 
mented instructions over the air with pictures 
of the various instruments in the orchestra, 
the orchestra itself and pictures of the great 
composers whose works appeared on the pro 
grams. Ideally, this should be done in every 
school and class room if the greatest value 
is to be had from the series. 


National Music League _ Series 


Opens in Allentown 


ALLENTOWN, Pa.—The series of concerts 
in public schools, presented by the National 
Music League, opened here November 21 
with two appearances of the Brahms Quar- 
tet at two P. M., before 750 students and at 
three P. M. before 900 at the Junior High 
School. At eight-thirty A. M. the following 
day, the Quartet appeared before 1350 stu- 
dents at the Senior High School, and at 
three P. M. before 700 at the Harrison Mor- 
ton School. 

The series was made possible by five civic 
leaders of Allentown, who preferred to re- 
main anonymous; it is presented with the 
Students’ Music Appreciation Course. The 
success of the series is in no small measure 
due to the progressive enthusiasm of Mildred 
Kemmerer, Supervisor of Music of the Junior 
High School and grades; Warren F. Acker, 
Director of Music in High Schools, and the 
progressive Superintendent of Schools, H. 
W. Dodd. 

The entire cost of the series will be met 
through the sale of admissions: Fifty cents 
for a series of four and fifteen cents for a 
single admission. A number of students 
waited to see how enjoyable the first con- 
cert was before purchasing tickets. The 
sales jumped greatly after the first perform- 
ance. Approximately seventy per cent of 
the total enrollment of the junior and senior 
high school grades witnessed the concerts. 
The colorful program booklets and notes 
aroused great enthusiasm among the stu- 
dents. 


Testimonial Bonquet for 
Glazounoff 


The organized committee of former stu- 
dents of the Petrograd Conservatory of 
Music are arranging a testimonial banquet 





Noted Educators 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 

of the Miessner 

Institute of Mu- 

sic of Chicago, 

who is one of 

America’s leaders 

in Music Educa- 

tion. He is a 

graduate of the 

Cincinnati Con- 

servatory of Mu- 

sic and Doctor of 

Pedagogy at the 

same _ institution. 

Dr. Miessner has 

studied voice, 

theory and composition under mas- 
ters. He has had much practica! ex- 
perience as a music educator, being 
Supervisor of Music in the schools of 
Booneville, Ind., Oak Park, IIl., and 
director of the music department of 
the State Normal School at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., for a number of years. 
He has been president of the Super- 
visors’ National Conference (1923-24), 
as well as a member of the educa- 
tional council of the same organiza- 
tion. As a composer he is well and 
favorably known, having given to 
music education: Art Song Cycles for 
Children, Love Rhymes, Queen of 
May (cantata), Dryads’ Kisses (oper- 
etta), as well as a piano sonata in E 
minor and a Festival Overture. Mr. 
Miessner is also the author of the 
well-known Melody Way to Play the 
Piano (four volumes), and the co- 
editor of the Progressive Music Series 
(ten volumes) and other important 
text material for schools. 











in honor of Glazounoff. All former pupils 
living in this country are invited to join in 
the tribute to the great composer. Dmitry 
Dobkin, of 7611 Sixteenth Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, is the secretary of the committee. 


———- 


Maduro Compositions to Be 
Featured 

The New York Chamber Music Society, 
of which Carolyn Beebe is the founder, will 
present two Maduro compositions at its 
Sunday Salon at the Hotel Plaza in New 
York on December 15. The popular Tria- 
non and a new composition written espe- 
cially for the society and called Scherzo will 
be the two numbers offered. This repre- 
sents another field into which the music of 
Charles Maduro has found its way, and 
leaves practically no branch of mmsical ac 
tivity wherein the music of this popular 
Spanish composer is not to be found. 
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Second Biennial Meetin3, of the Music 


Supervisors’ 


National Conference 


Chicago, March 23-28, 1930 


It is impossible at this time to give the 


entire program of the Chicago Conference, 
but we are pleased to announce that the 
following speakers will be heard: Dr. Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs, “Music and Ameri- 
can Culture”; Eugene Stinson, Music Edi- 
tor of the Chicago Daily News, “What Is 
Real in Music’; John Erskine, banquet 
speaker; W. Otto Miessner, “Man or Ma- 
chine-made Music?”; Dr. Wili Earhart, 
“Why Music Is Beautiful When It Is”; 
Ruth Ottaway, president, Federation of 
Music Clubs; Percy Scholes, London; Helen 
Hay Heyl, New York State Department, 
‘An Integrating Center for the Rural 
School Home”: Eric Clark, “Music for 
Fun”: Hobart Sommers, Chase School, 
Chicago, “The Principal in Music”; Russell 
Morgan, “New Tendencies and Phases in 
the Elementary Schools.” 

The evening programs will be as follows: 
Monday, Band Demonstration; Tuesday, 
Program by Chicago Public School Music 
Department; Wednesday, National High 
School Orchestra Concert; Thursday, For- 
mal Banquet; Friday, National High School 
Chorus Concert. 

Music for the morning and afternoon ses- 
will be furnished by these organiza- 
tions: Chicago University Chorus, Mac 
Evans, director (Sunday Concert); Paulist 
Choristers of Chicago, Father O'Malley, di- 
rector (Sunday Concert); Northwestern 
University Glee Clubs, Glenn Bainum, di- 
rector; Glenville High School Chorus from 
Cleveland, Griffith J. Jones, director; Nich 
olas Senn High School Chorus, Chicago, 
Noble Cain, director; Girls’ Chorus, New 
[rier Township High School, Winnetka, 
Marian Cotton, director; A Cappella Chorus 
from Central High School, Detroit, W. H. 
Seitz, director: Flint High School Chorus, 
jacob Evanson, director. There will be a 
complimentary concert by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra on Wednesday after- 
100n with Dr. Stock conducting. 

The following demonstrations with classes 
of children will be given: Voice demon- 
stration with junior high school boys; les- 
son in active listening developed with a 
junior high school class; piano class dem- 
onstration: chorus singing in the intermedi- 

sight-singing demonstration 
with sixth grade children; active listening 
with a fifth grade class; a children’s con 
cert given by Guy Maier; Frantz Proschow- 
ski, a practical demonstration of the de- 
velopment of the singing voice; voice class 
demonstration with high slid pupils ; 


sions 


ate grades ; 


pervisor will make all sacrifices necessary 
to attend this, the twenty-first, National 
Conference. 

Morning Sectional Meetings will consist 
of: Elementary School Music, Junior High 
School Music, Senior High School Music, 
Amateur Music Outside the Schools, Teach- 
ers College, College and University Music, 
and Piano Class Instruction. 

* * * 


Making Music Function in the 
Public Schools 


It is a well known characteristic of the 
human race to prefer to act rather than 
merely to watch another being active; to be 
the speaker instead of the listener; to be the 
performer and not the spectator. This is 
most true of children. Participation, action, 
the desire to be doing something, is the prime 
factor in the life of the normal child. This 
basic fact is as true in music as it is on the 
playground, and has been used to advantage 
in our public schools. 

The opportunity to engage actively in 
music should be given to the children daily 
in the classroom. Here fundamentals in 
note-reading should be taught. Each child 
then learns to read a page of music with 
understanding and appreciation to his ut- 
most capacity. Through alert, active listen- 
ing to mechanical reproduction of music he 
now learns to distinguish the various types 
of musical composition, a march from a lul- 
laby, an overture from an opera. The daily 
classroom is a laboratory wherein special 
abilities or unusual musical talent may be 
discovered and developed. 

The assemblies provide opportunity for the 
smaller groups to blend their varied capaci- 
ties in the united effort in singing beautiful 
music as well as giving a place for good 
class work and the talented child to be re- 
warded by performing before the group. 

Another place where the child who wishes 
to sing and to study further may be found is 
the glee club. In every Elementary School, 
Junior and Senior High School there should 
be a special group of boys or girls who meet 
and whose single purpose it is to promote 
happiness and harmony through music. 

Music is rightly called the language of 
the emotions. In the heart of every child is 
the wish to act what he feels. The operettas 
which are given in various schools are the 
outcome of this natural desire. 

Rhythm bands, harmonica clubs, orches- 
tras, class instruction on band instruments, 
after-school instruction in* piano and violin, 
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guidance. Surprising as it may seem, music 
ranks third in the list of professions chosen 
for life work. 

In New York, recognition of the educa- 
tional values of music is shown by the Board 
of Regents which gives credit for knowledge 
in the theoretical phase of music and excel- 
lent performance on any instrument or the 
voice, inside or outside the school. As many 
as twenty Regents credits may be earned. 

Knowledge of the technic or mechanics of 
music is important. Training the capacity 
to sing or to play an instrument well is 
necessary. But greater than these is develop- 
ing the ability to discriminate good music 
from bad. It should be the aim of every 
music teacher to direct the children to a 
real appreciation of and keen enjoyment for 
the best in music. 


- - ~ 
News From the Field 


South Dakota 


Fargo.—The next meeting of the North 
Dakota Education Society will be at Fargo. 
The music section officers elected for next 
year are as follows: president, L. C. Sorlien, 
Fargo; secretary, Signe Euren, Fargo; 
treasurer, Mr. Humphreys, Minot. 

Ohio 

Cleveland.—The College Symphony Orch- 
estra, under the director of Guy E. Booth, 
and which is made up of the students of the 
advanced and academic departments of the 
West Side Musical College, gave the first 
concert of the twenty-ninth annual series of 
public recitals on November 19. The pro- 
gram follows: Processional March, Queen of 
Sheba (Gounod), Guy E. Booth, conductor ; 
Piano, Grand Polka de Concert (Bartlett), 
Beatrice Reitz; Menuetto, L’Arlesienne 
Suite (Bizet), Light of the Moon, Suite Ber- 
gamasque (Debussy), School of the Little 
Fauns, Dydalise (Pierre) ; Vocal, Lo, Here 
the Gentle Lark (Bishop), Anna Sroub; Ave 
Marie (Schubert-Wilhelmj), all the orches- 
tra violins soli, Harriet Schwartzenberg at 
the piano; piano, Etude No. IV (Rubin- 


man), Anna Sroub; waltzes from Sari (Kal- 
man); piano, La Fileuse (Raff), The But- 
terfly (Lavallee), Lillian Greive; Overture, 
William Tell (Rossini). Ethel R. Stephens 
was the accompanist. 


e ssinneplirmastinieiiesin 


Katharine Goodson’s Farewell 
Musical Party 


Katharine Goodson, who was leaving Lon- 
don about November 20 for concerts in Ger- 
many prior to her sailing December 17 (on 
the Mauretania’s Christmas trip) for New 
York, gave a musical party on Monday even- 
ing, November 11, at her charming home in 
St. John’s Wood, London, as a farewell to 
her many friends. 

Among the artists taking part were Balo- 
kovic, the violinist, Alexander Barjansky, cel- 
list, Mathilde Verne, Anne Thursfield, and 
the hostess herself. 

Miss Goodson, with Balokovic and Bar- 
jansky, played the B flat trio of Schubert, 
and the program also contained the Delius 
cello sonata, songs by Brahms and Wolf, 
sung by Miss Thursfield, and the Trois Ca- 
prices for violin solo by Paganini-Szyman 
owsky. 

There was a brilliant gathering of about 
a hundred guests amongst whom were the 
Marchioness of Tweedale, Lord and Lady 
Dunedin, Baroness Henry Schroeder, Lady 
Beit, Sir Stanley Cochrane, Sir Charles and 
Lady Holmes, Count Grixoni, Lady Morant, 
Major and Mrs. Menzies, Mrs. Dudley 
Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. Norman O’Neill, 
Egon Petri, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Sammons, 
Dr. and Mrs. Nicholas Gatty, and others. 

. £ 2 


Mme. Grossi Resumes Teaching 


Barbara Grossi, wife of Amedeo Grossi, 
personal representative of Beniamino Gigli, 
has opened her studio for vocal training, 
having spent the whole summer at the Villa 
Gigli in Italy. 

Mme. Grossi is a specialist on the female 
voice and her teaching of voice is based 
on breath control following the laws of 
nature. These rules give unmistakably quick 
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MUSICAL 


Omaha Symphony Opens Its 
Sixth Season Under Harmati 


Mina Hager Soloist—Austral and Pattison Give Programs 


Omana, Nes—The Omaha Symphony 
Orchestra entered upon its sixth season with 
a most interesting concert directed by Sandor 
Harmati and with Mina Hager, mezzo-con- 
tralto, as soloist. The Bach choral, Wachet 
auf!, played by the brass choir, formed an 
impressive opening, after which came a set 
of variations by Granville Bantock on a 
theme from the Bach Cantata No. 140. The 
so-called Linzer Symphony, by Mozart, fol- 
lowed and showed conductor and orchestra 
in a most favorable light; rarely has one 
heard phrases more delicately turned or ef- 
fects more perfectly built up and contrasted. 
It was Mozart in the highest state which 
conductor Harmati offered his hearers this 
evening. The Entr’acte and Ballet Music 
from Schubert’s Rosamunde were also 
played con amore, their graceful measures 
taking on rare polish and charm under Har- 
mati’s deft treatment. An excerpt from,.a 
comic opera by Moussorgsky lent much 
gaiety and rhythm, and the Entrance of the 
Gods, from Wagner’s Rhinegold made an 
excellent climax. 

A piano recital by Lee Pattison was the 
royal entertainment with which Mr. and 
Mrs. J. M. Harding, of this city, recently 
regaled a company of about 500 invited and 
delighted guests. Mr. Pattison’s program 
was a most unusual one, and those who have 
heard him play will know without telling 


that his manner of playing was also most 
unusual—unusual in its finish, its splendid 
musical qualities, wealth of imagination and 
many-sided interest. Numbers performed 
were two sonatas by Padre Antonio Soler, 

a minuet by Purcell, the King’s Hunting Jigg 
by John Bull, Schumann’s Phantasie, Told 
in the Hills, a set of seven pieces by the 
recitalist himself, and the Chopin Barca- 
rolle and Scherzo in C sharp minor. Among 
about ten encores was a brilliant piece called 
Juggling, by Ernest Toch. 

The Tuesday Musical Club achieved a big 
artistic success by its opening concert where- 
in were presented Florence Austral, soprano, 
and John Amadio, flutist, with Nils Nelson 
at the piano. Disclosing a voice of heroic 
proportions, but one capable of being modu- 
tated to a fine spun piano, Mme. Austral 
sang a program of arias, lieder, and songs 
to the intense satisfaction of her hearers, 
whose approbation was expressed through 
the medium of spontaneous and, be it added, 
very discriminating applause. That is, the 
singer’s most subtle and artistically finished 
effects were exactly those which were most 
heartily acclaimed. John Amadio’s flute 
playing revealed a high order of musical 
culture and also soared into remote heights 
of virtuosic attainment. Very satisfying like- 
wise was the accompanying of Mr. Nelson. 

7, PD. 








PUBLICATIONS 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 


Instrumental Unisons, Book 2, by 
Mortimer Wilson.—Here the unison idea 
that was invented by Mr. Wilson for his 
first book has been developed and extended. 
In the first book all of the instruments played 
the same melody, all in unison, or octaves; 
here each group of instruments plays the 
unisons, but there are several unisons, form- 
ing chords. The point is that the conductor 
can, by this arrangement, instantly hear every 
error and put his finger on the culprit. Such 
a thing is impossible where there are a great 
many instruments all playing different parts 
of the musical fabric. There is a piano ac- 
companiment. 


(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 


Out of the Shadows, a song, by R. 
Huntington Woodman.—The words of 
this song suggest that it may possibly be 
intended for a religious number. The music 
is broad and dignified, and the simple melody 
well developed into a big climax at the 
close. 

On a Hill, Negro lullaby arranged by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach.—A foreword savs, 
“The arranger is indebted to Carrie Coleman 
Duke for words and tune, crooned to her by 
an old Mammy all through childhood.” 
Needless to say, the accompaniment is well 
constructed and interesting. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

Learning to Listen, by Elizabeth F. 
Harris and Mary Louise Sims.—This 
work comes in three volumes, a textbook 
with home work assignments and two writ- 
ing books. The system is not devoted en- 
tirely to the listening part of music, but 
gives the children much to do i in the way of 
singing and writing. There is, however, 
constant attention paid to the importance of 
listening, whether the child himself is making 
the music or whether some one else is mak- 
ing the music. The book is more than the 
name seems to imply, and is really a com- 
plete instruction book of very elementary 
grade. 

Vig-Lid (Slumber Song), by Lazar 
Weiner.—The words are from the Yid- 
dish of Peretz Markish with English trans- 
lation by Jean Barondess. The composer, a 
pianist and conductor well known in certain 
Jewish circles in New York, has written or 
adapted a melody of very Oriental flavor and 
has arranged for it an accompaniment of 
more than average interest and expressive- 
ness. The English translation is not alto- 
gether satisfactory. 

Chanson_ Hebraique, for cello and 
piano, by Lazar Weiner.—It is no easv 
thing to write Jewish harmony, simple as it 
appears to write Jewish, or so- “called Jewish, 
melody. Some authorities claim that there 
is no such thing as authentic Jewish music 
known in modern times; that it was all for- 
gotten in the far distant past, and that what 
Jews now accept as Jewish is simply the 
idiom of the Orient. However that may be, 
Mr. Weiner has here written a tune in this 
manner, but that his harmonic structure is 
equally so is far from evident. Maybe it is, 
maybe it isn’t. To this reviewer it does not 
seem so. However, the music is attractive, 
and ‘the piano part brilliantly written. The 





solo part is rhapsodic and of considerable 
difficulty. 

Dos Gold in Dajne Ojg’n (The Gold 
in Your Eyes), a song by Lazar Weiner. 
—Here, again, Mr. Weiner has made a bril- 
liant accompaniment for a tune set to Yiddish 
words (by S. I. Imber, with English trans- 
lation by Jean Barondess). It is an excellent 
work and would be impressive if the style 
throughout were more uniform. As it is, 
modernisms and ancient simplicities are 
thrown together in a jumble. However, it 
is only fair to add that only people of musical 
training are likely to be aware of this. The 
song has a sweeping brilliancy that is strik- 
ing enough. 


Curtis Institute Faculty Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Harriet van Emden, 
of the vocal department of the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music gave the second faculty recital 
at Casimir Hall on the evening of Novem- 
ber 20 before the usual large audience of 
faculty members and students. Her voice, 
a dramatic soprano of lovely quality, 
through her artistry was adapted to songs 
of strongly contrasted character and style. 

The program was a choice one, depart- 
ing considerably from the lists of com- 
posers and numbers usually heard, as for 
example a group of three songs by Men- 
delssohn; two French songs of the 18th 
gnd 17th centuries—the first by Dourlen, 
the last from an opera by Gretry—and 
Dido’s Lament, by Henry Purcell. Shepherd 
Thy Demeanor Vary (Old English) was 
charmingly sung and followed the full toned 
dramatic exposition of Dido’s Lament. 

The Mendelssohn group—all such fine ex- 
amples of song writing that one wonders 
why they are not heard more frequently— 
consisted of the Nachtlied, Neue Liebe and 
Hexenlied, while following these were Das 
Irdische Leben and Liebst du um Schon- 
heit, by Mahler, all magnificently sung and 
so delighting the audience as to evoke en- 
thusiastic applause. 

Dich, theure Halle, the well known aria 
from Wagner’s Tannhauser, was also given 
a splendid interpretation, and Bizet’s Agnus 
Dei, with organ accompaniment played by 
Alexander McCurdy, Jr., exemplified deep, 
religious and poetic fervor, in which Miss 
van Emden is as much at home as in dra- 
matic and lyric interpretations. 

Among the last songs was L’Oiseau Bleu, 
by Jacques Dalcroze, a little gem, in which 
again the audience was aroused to un- 
bounded applause. Depuis le jour, from 
Charpentier’s Louise, was the closing num- 
ber, affording excellent contrast in French 
operatic style to the German sung earlier 
in the evening. Miss van Emden’s French 
and German are perfection. 

As usual, Mr. Kaufman was at the piano, 
exemplary in his work and arousing keen- 
est admiration for his accompaniments, 
which he places upon as high a plane as any 
branch of musical art. M. M. C. 


Vocal Recitals at Mannes School 

Two invitation vocal recitals were given 
at the Mannes School in November by Har- 
riet Colston, Edward O’Brien and Adele 
Schuyler, punils of Frank Bibb. Harriet 
Colston and Edward O’Brien gave a recital 
in Baltimore a few davs after their New 
York appearance. Mr. O’Brien was soloist 
with the Schubert Club, Malden, Mass.. on 
November 25 
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Van Vliet Highly Praised 


CORNELIUS } 
which he flew to keep some engagements which were 
was on his scheduled Western tour. 


stepping out of the plane in 


arranged while he 


Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, returned re- 
cently from a very successful concert tour of 
the West, where he was warmly received 
everywhere. For instance, of his appear- 
ance at the opening concert of the Portland 
Symphony series on November 4, the News 
commented: “Van Vliet plays with aston- 
ishing brilliancy, fluent technic; his tone is 
full, broad and authoritative. His perform- 
ance justly stirred the audience.” 

The critic of the Portland Telegram said 
the soloist did some beautiful playing in the 
Saint-Saéns concerto, adding: “The work 
calls for a cello virtuoso by its technical dif- 
ficulties and Mr. Van Vliet proved more than 
adequate to its demands. His playing is re- 
markably smooth and polished, and while he 
made the solo instrument stand out when the 


"AN VLIET 


he always kept within 
the composition as a 


music called for it, 
the artistic idea of 
whole.” 

The Morning Oregonian stated: “Mr. Van 
Vliet is surely one of the finest cellists ever 
to appear on a local concert platform. His 
tone is one of the sheerest texture, never dis- 
torted by abortive attempts to enhance the 
volume.” 

In Seattle, previously, he met with equal 
favor. Richard E. Hays in the Times was 
of the opinion that “his playing not only re- 
vealed a technical mastery of his instrument 
but also a depth of musical understanding.” 

The Post said he gave “a notable perform- 
ance. Tonal purity coupled with facility 
and an understanding of musical values 
marked his playing.” . 





College of Fine Arts Notes 
Arts at 
University opened its musical season with 


The College of Fine Syracuse 
three concerts within one week. George 
Mulfinger, a member of the piano faculty, 
and who gave an exceptionally fine recital on 
November 20, not only showed that he is a 
pianist of splendid technical equipment, but 
also that he knows how to present in an 
understandable way the various moods of 
the numbers on his program. He opened 
with the seldom heard concerto in D minor 
by Friedemann Bach-Stradel, which was 
played in noble style, and he also included 
on his program four of his own composi- 
tions from Childhood Memories, The Sad 
Sandman, The Moody Child, The Shepherd 
Boys and the Bells of Oz, interesting num- 
bers in a modernistic vein and beautifully 
rendered. 

The Syracuse University Orchestra of 
fifty-one members, under the direction of 
Andre Polah, gave its first concert the fol- 
lowing evening in the Fine Arts Auditorium, 
playing Beethoven’s Symphony No. 1; Con- 
certo for two violins with string accompani- 
ment by Bach and the Marche Slave by 
['schaikowsky. In spite of the fact that the 
orchestra had rehearsed for only seven 
weeks and that forty-five of the fifty-one 
members are university students, the pro- 
gram was exceedingly well played. The 
rhythmical and melodic delicacy of the 
Symphony was presented in clear outline. 
Murray Bernthal and Carlos Pagano, two 
violin students at the college, did splendid 
work in the Bach concerto and were recalled 
several times at its conclusion. Tschaikow- 
sky’s Marche Slave gave the orchestra a 
real opportunity to play with great fervor 
and reach the climaxes so well liked by the 
audience. 

The following Sunday afternoon, Hazel 
Jean Kirk, of the violin faculty, attracted a 
large audience. Her program included the 
Ciaccona by Vitali, the Concerto in D Minor 


and two groups of shorter 
The 


by Wieniawski, 
numbers by well known composers. 
final group included a Melodie by Kirk 
Ridge, a member of the College of Fine 
Arts piano faculty. Miss Kirk has ample 
technic, a fine tone, and plays with ingrati- 
ating style. At the close of the program, 
Miss Kirk was recalled for an encore and 
presented with several bouquets of flowers. 

The University Chorus is hard at work 
on Bizet’s Carmen, which it will present on 
December 12. Still another group of sing- 
ers and dancers are at work on Gluck’s Or- 
pheus, which will be given under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Polah in January. This will 
be a complete operatic presentation with 
scenery, lighting effects, orchestra and ballet. 


Lester Ensemble Concerts 


During the week of December 15, the 
Lester Concert Ensemble is booked for two 
concerts in Philadelphia, one at the labor 
Lyceum on December 15, and the other De- 
cember 18 at the Philomusian Club. At 
the first of these, the following artists will 
appear: Arvida Valdane, soprano; Jeno De 
Donath, violinist; Josef Wissow, pianist, 
and Mary Miller Mount, accompanist, and 
at the second concert the same instrumen- 
talists and David H. Miller, tenor, will be 
heard. On December 17, the Ensemble will 
appear at the Twentieth Century Club in 
Lansdowne, Pa. when, in addition to 
Messrs. De Donath and Wissow and Mrs. 
Mount, Marguerite Barr, contralto, will be 
heard, and on December 20, Elwood Weiser, 
baritone, will appear with the three instru- 
mentalists in a concert at the Women’s Club 
of Woodstown, N. J. 

The regular personnel of the Lester Con- 
cert Ensemble consists of Jeno De Donath, 
violinist; Josef Wissow, pianist; Mary 
Miller Mount, accompanist; Arvida Val- 
dane, soprano; Marguerite C. Barr, con- 
tralto; David H. Miller, tenor, and Elwood 
Weiser, bass-baritone, 
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BATRESSTONS 


A General View of the Piano Business—Dealers Are Allowing Sales to 
Slip Away by Giving Their Time and Attention to Other Matters 
—Some Pertinent Quotations from Business Leaders Showing 
the Importance of Concentration to Success 


Those piano men who are constantly giving their 
attention to things other than their own affairs are 
suffering today the results of lack of concentration 
upon the piano. It is an “old line of talk,” this ad- 
vising piano men to attend to their own affairs in- 
stead of politics, governmental antagonisms as rep- 
resented in our Halls of Congress, the clogging the 
mind with dire reflections upon the honesty of com- 
petitors. However, the failure to follow this advice 
brings its results in a lack of piano sales. 

During the past two years piano men have seem- 
ingly strayed away from the object of their busi- 
ness lives. They have talked and talked and argued 
and argued against the piano instead of concentrat- 
ing upon the conditions that surround the selling 
of pianos, and especially keeping track of their own 
business affairs. 

Probably what Mr. Ford said recently gives a 
better reflection on this than anything that can 
be said, and had to do with the last disastrous affair 
in Wall Street: 


Business showed some decline even while speculative 
values were at their height, and the reasons are plain. 
First, there was a serious withdrawal of brains from 
business. Men who would otherwise have been working 
out better designs for commodities and better methods 
of manufacture and planning to put more value into 
their products, were drawn off from the work they were 
best fitted to do by the promise of quick profits in spec- 
ulation. This was more serious for business than most 
people are likely to realize. I have often said that we 
need the experience and judgment of men in middle age 
or older, and when this is withdrawn for a time, business 
feels it. 

Another reason is that American production had come 
to equal and to surpass not our people’s power to con- 
sume but their power to purchase. This is not the same 
thing as over-production of goods; it is under-supply 
of purchasing power. 


Business First 


We can not say that there has been an over-pro- 
duction in the piano industry, for the production of 
pianos is fixed practically by the demand. The de- 
mand is created by the dealer and his salesmen. If 
the dealer does not apply himself and concentrate 
upon his own business, or allows his mind to stray 
away from what is necessary to carry on his own 
affairs through a constant deflection of his mind into 
channels that have nothing whatever to do with 
creating a desire for the piano, then is the demand 
for pianos let down and consequently the produc- 
tion of pianos is reduced. 

It may be that there are factories in this country 
that have stocks on hand that will carry over into 
the next year, and some of this stock may have 
carried over from 1927. There have been efforts 
made to unload this surplus stock of pianos, but as 
long as those pianos are in the warehouses of the 
manufacturers certainly there can not be an over- 
production, for the wise piano manufacturer stops 
production until he disposes of his accumulation or 
over-inventory. 

The great trouble with this division of mind was 
certainly given in the letter of Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
a well-known advertising man, that was given out 
before the meeting of the Hoover Business Council. 
In this letter Mr. Calkins stated : 

We are dealing with that strange force, mob psychol- 
ogy. Already a tremendous whispering campaign is 
under way. People are telling each other stories of the 
aftermath of the slump—losses, suicides, unemployment, 
cancellations—and these stories are grossly exaggerated, 
like the atrocities of the late war. 


It is peculiarly and emphatically an advertising situ- 
ation. It was a state of mind that pushed stocks up 
beyond reasonable levels. It was a state of mind that 
pulled them down. And it will be a state of mind if 
the country goes steadily on unmoved by the compara- 
tively small and isolated happenings on the Stock Ex- 
change. And states of mind are the product of advertis- 
ing as well as, or even more than, of newspaper 
publicity. 


The Guaranty Trust Company, of New York, in 
its monthly “The Guaranty Survey,” a publication 
of much value, has the following to say regarding 
the recent upset in Wall Street: 


It is probably true that the number of persons directly 
affected by the price collapse has been exaggerated and 
also that, to a considerable extent, those who were hold- 
ing stocks prior to the break were the same who had 
previously profited from the rise, so that, in many cases, 
the losses were merely “paper losses.” Nevertheless, the 
sudden disappearance of even paper profits must be ex- 
pected to have its effect on the psychology and the 
buying habits of consumers. It is also true that the 
tangible productive wealth of the country has not been 
reduced in the least and that the securities reluctantly 
parted with by unfortunate investors have inevitably 
been acquired by others. But the fact that no factories 
have been destroyed, no fields laid waste, and no natural 
resources dissipated does not mean that the outlook for 
industry and trade is essentially unaffected. Business 
reactions are caused by the destruction not of physical 
wealth, but of dollar values; and as long as wealth and 
incomes are measured in terms of dollars, to belittle the 
destruction of such values as a mere bookkeeping 
sleight-of-hand does not diminish its importance. 


The Road to Success 


All this may seem far away from that of piano 
selling, and yet it has direct bearing on conditions 
that exist, but which are fast being overcome as the 
confidence of the dealers themselves is brought 
closer and closer to the fact that the piano in itself 
is a great profit making commodity. The dealers 
have allowed themselves to fall into the psychological 
condition Mr. Calkins indicates through following 
and observing the news in the daily papers of the 
Stock Exchange in New York. That is past. There 
is the same amount of money in this country as there 
was during the days of altitudinous values set 
through the stock market upon stocks and bonds. 
The high price attitudes were fictitious and not based 
on earning powers. Somebody has money. It is the 
duty of the piano dealers to get after it and create 
sales, for piano sales do not create themselves, nor 
can the piano sell itself. 

It may be the writer is himself wandering into the 
bypaths of finance in reprinting these clippings from 
the daily papers, but it is with the intention of show- 
ing the piano dealer that his mind is not functioning 
properly if he gives his attention to outside influ- 
ences, such as are presented from time to time, and 
in which he finds excuses for his own lack of success. 


Confidence a Business Asset 


Here is another quotation that bears upon the sub- 
ject of confidence. It is applicable to the piano mind 
of the dealer, for it refers to instalment paper. It 
reflects in a way that the dealer can utilize in the 
effort to bring himself to an understanding of what 
is due the pianos that he is carrying in stock and 
wants to sell. This application is of a general na- 
ture, but appeared in the commercial department of 
one of the greatest dailies in this country, accepted 
as an authority. 


It is possible to be overconfident in drawing infer- 
ences. There is a good deal yet to be determined, in 
relation not so much to the character of production and 
sale of goods as to the character of consumers’ buying. 
Even the trade journals, which usually take a hopeful 
view on such occasions, have admitted unreservedly that 
“luxury trades,” whose output had been immensely 
stimulated by lavish expenditure of paper profits won 
on the Stock Exchange, will have to face a cheerless 
Christmas. 

Beyond this sufficiently obvious consideration, how- 
ever, the instalment buying system, practiced as it no- 
toriously has been on a scale never heretofore imagined, 
is bound at least to get a test. The two or three billion 
dollars of “instalment paper” lately outstanding was 
doubtless not so characteristic a sign of the times as this 
year’s $2,200,000,000 outpour of new investment trust 
securities and the $3,000,000,000 increase in brokers’ 
loans, but it was at least an abnormally rapid expansion 
in consumers’ use of credit, and its manner of expansion 
embodied an industrial experiment. 


Finding Piano Prospects 

September and October were good piano months, 
but November did not prove as good. Is this due 
to the fact that the dealers, experiencing a good Sep- 
tember and October, let down on their concentra- 
tion as to the creating of piano sales? It may not 
be. The recent Wall Street catastrophe, for catas- 
trophe it-was, may have had its effect, but the point 
the writer desires to make as to this is that the piano 
dealer should not sit down and accept the conditions 
created through the Wall Street catastrophe as mean- 
ing that the people would not buy pianos. The dealer 
should always bear in mind that there is a fifty-fifty 
chance of finding those who got the money that the 
others lost. This is not going to be arrived at through 
a disconsolate view of the Wall Street disaster, but 
can be accepted as an incentive to harder work and 
concentration upon prospect getting. 

In the old days we obtained piano prospects by 
what we called “door bell ringing.” Many of the 
old timers can recall the long walks, the visiting of 
“dead prospects” handed out from prospect depart- 
ments, handled probably by those totally ignorant 
of piano selling. The disgust created through these 
dead prospects created a wasting of physical energy, 
reflecting upon the mental attitude that brought about 
wasted time, all meaning added overhead and a gen 
eral destroying of the selling powers of those who 
are responsible for the placing of pianos in the 
homes of the people. 

It matters not what may present in the financial 
world, or in the industrial world as far as that is 
concerned, as long as there is not a decrease of wage 
earning powers. If there are no wages being paid 
out, certain it is that there can be no pianos sold, 
and “wages” is not meant to apply solely to what we 
term the laboring people, but it applies to the high 
salaried officials and the middle class or “white col- 
lar” people as well. 

Somewhere the money of the United States, 
which is good anywhere in the world, is to be found. 
It may pass from one to the other. We may hear of 
suicides of people who have become discouraged and 
feel that their lives have been ruined through a loss 
in money, or in depreciated false profits, but those 
people are in a very low percentage of the losers, 
for the majority, the great majority, of the losers 
will brace themselves and recover, and during this 
recovery those who have gained the money from 
them will be those who will spend that money. No 
piano man, however, can waste his time worrying 
about those who have lost. They should concentrate 
on getting into contact with those who have won. 


Gambling Time and Attention 


Wall Street may be viewed from many angles, but 
it is with us, it will stay with us. That should not 
be the cause of piano dealers losing interest in their 
own business and wasting their time talking about 
something they really know nothing about. Even 
those in Wall Street, those who make or lose money, 
and especially those who are conducting the affairs 
of those who make and lose money, are perfectly 
capable of buying pianos. Those men who have 
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been making the money in Wall Street, and this 
based on percentages not confined exclusively to 
Wall Street, for it ramifies throughout the entire 
United States through the branches and through the 
efforts to get and gather in the money of the people 
of this great population, this invested in stocks and 
bonds, which if bought outright are a safe invest- 
ment, but which if bought on margins are a risk. It 
is a gambling risk. Those who are in the “game” 
do not dispute it. 

This being the case, why should the piano dealer 
allow his mind to drift away from the work of sell- 
ing pianos? If the dealer “margins” his overhead 
above the earning powers of his sales he is taking a 
gambling chance, just as one does in going on the 
margins in the stock market. There is no gamble in 
piano selling when conducted right. There is a great 
fascination in it, but it is always a “gamble” whether 
the salesman is going to get a competitive sale or not, 
and therein lies the fascination. 

If the head of a house, however, concentrates 
upon his own business affairs, hands to his em- 
ployees a confidence that he holds himself, and which 
is not divided and subtracted from prospect getting 
and the presenting of the piano in its highest form 
to the people, there will be winnings instead of 
losses. The piano business is the finest business in 
the world if it is conducted right, but just what is 
right and what is wrong must be solved by the in- 
dividual dealer as applying to his own methods and 
policies. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 


What the Tuners Are Doing 

The tuners these days continue to demonstrate a 
really fine faith in the future of the piano, a future 
to which they are contributing by intelligent coopera- 
tion. The immediate cause of these reflections was 
a short item in the November Tuners’ Journal which 
read as follows: “An Exhibit at the Southeastern 
Fair, held in Atlanta, October 5 to 12, inclusive, 
demonstrated the progressive spirit of the Atlanta 
division of the National Association of Piano Tuners. 
Phe exhibit, which was shown in the Liberal Arts 
Building, was in cooperation with the Georgia Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, and consisted of an upright 
piano with the plate and strings exposed, as well as 
models of upright, grand and player piano actions. 
Literature on the care of the piano and ear training 
was passed out to the public, members of the divi- 
sion taking turns in staying at the booth during the 
six days of the Fair and explaining to the public 
points of interest concerning the exhibit. It is esti- 
mated that 50,000 people saw the exhibit, which was 
the first ever staged at the Fair by piano tuners.” 
@ This is a fine example of constructive activity and 
is of importance not alone for its own sake but as 
an indication of the general spirit of helpfulness 
always demonstrated by the tuners. For years their 
work has been unappreciated, yet they form an im- 
portant part of the unofficial sales and propaganda 
force for the piano. It must be remembered that the 
tuner comes in contact with the piano owning public 
more often and more intimately than any other class 
of men in the piano business. Their work in keeping 
alive interest in the piano, and creating and main- 
taining an understanding of and respect for pure 
tone, is immeasurable in its value. As the Musica. 
Courter has said before, the tuners are the ambassa- 
dors of tone from the piano industry to the music 
lovers of the nation. 


How Not to Sell Pianos 

\pparently piano dealers in this country are not 
alone in the practise of selling so unwisely that the 
sale represents a mythical profit. A recent article in 
one of the English piano trade papers records one 
sale made on the following terms. For convenience 
of understanding the British monetary values are 
roughly given in their American equivalents. This 
case is officially attested to by the Federation. @ “A 
dealer sold a new upright piano for its fixed retail 
price of $420. He allowed, in part payment, $200 
for a pre-war upright piano which was sold retail, 
when new, for $125; also $50 for an organ so de- 
crepit as to be of no commercial value. The balance 
of $170 is to be paid in instalments spread over two 
vears. No interest is charged.” © No words seem 
to be needed to point out the folly of such a sale. It 
is of importance only that it points to the trend of 
competition. A sale as bad as this is a rarity, but it 
falls into a class of sales by no means rare or unusual. 


There are many piano dealers, American as well as 
English, who are deceiving themselves on their esti- 
mated profits. @ Loading up the store with white 
elephants in the form of unsalable old pianos taken 
in exchange is surely not the way to a successful busi- 
ness. It costs as much to sell a second hand piano 
as to sell a new one, more in fact when reconditioning 
costs are taken into account. Then there is always 
the possibility of adding to the mess by taking an- 
other second hand instrument in trade upon the sale 
of the first second hand. Pyramiding sales costs is 
the surest way to lost profits. If broken-down and 
hopelessly dilapidated pianos must be considered in 
the light of suitable trade-in material the dealer 
would be much more honest with himself as well as 
with his customer to make the allowance and refuse 
to take the trouble of carting the old instrument 
away. @ There is no department of the business 
that is more important than judging values of in- 
struments offered in exchange. It is really the turn- 
ing point in the sale, for until the traded-in instru- 
ment is sold there is no method of determining 
whether the original sale was profitable or not. Also, 
until the trade-in is sold, it represents not an asset 
but a liability. It is a constant cause of expense, due 
to the fact that it must be stored and looked after, 
with sales commissions and advertising costs still to 
be charged against it. @ What is needed in the 
piano business is something of the sort that has been 
started by the automobile industry, a definite policy 
of doing away with worthless, wornout specimens. 
It is known that at least one of the large automobile 
concerns has a standing offer to take from their deal- 
ers such automobiles of their manufacture that have 
reached the junk class. A fixed price is paid for 
them. However, the manufacturer does not bother 
to reclaim them. The decrepit wrecks are towed to 
a “dump” and with a few well placed “wallops” of 
hammer and axe are permanently removed from 
activity. Such machines are certain never to reap- 
pear as trade-ins or to hamper the sale of a usable 


machine. 
—__@—— 


Keeping Pace with Progress 


A few weeks ago the Musica Courier published 
a remarkable interview with William R. Steinway, 
European General Manager of Steinway & Sons, in 
which was told the story of the great program of 
good will and the elimination of unworthy competi- 
tive practises which he has instituted in Europe. This 
great work embraces something that should more 
generally be applied in this country as well as abroad. 
It is something new, perhaps, to American piano 
men. @ Mr. Steinway’s views on this subject are 
all the more remarkable in that they are in line with 
modern, progressive thought in other industries. 
Perhaps nothing shows how this man has kept 
abreast of the finest tendencies in the business world 
and has applied them to his own business than by a 
comparison with the thoughts of other big men in 
other lines. @Q Only last week Saunders Norvell, 
head of the Remington Arms Company, in a speech 
delivered before a management conference in Ohio, 
made some statements that show the same broad 
attitude. Mr. Norvell outlined the general merchan- 
dising problem, briefly, as follows: Q “Fully 60 
per cent. of the influences that make the success or 
failure of any business are outside that business. 
By this I mean that a manufacturer working in his 
own business, no matter how thoughtful he may be, 
no matter how hard he may work, no matter how 
good his judgment is, if he confines his thinking en- 
tirely to his own business, then the factors he covers 
are only 40 per cent. of the total result.... @ In 
the old days almost every large business was built 
up as a result of the shrewdness, energy and, occa- 
sionally, by the crookedness, of one individual. This 
has led to the saying that every great institution is 
the shadow of one man. That was especially true in 
the old days. In the old days we had individuality 
in business. @ The game of selling in those 
days was played without any rules. There were all 
kinds of practises, fair and unfair. Successful sales- 
manship was largely a matter of inspiring friendship 
and of physical strength to travel hard, to make long 
trips and work long hours in taking orders. In 
those days when the goods were sold they were sold. 
After selling the goods the jobber or manufacturer 
felt no responsibility toward his customer. The next 
problem was simply to collect. It was an era in 
which each man took care of himself and the devil 
took care of the hindmost. . @ On account of 
our modern methods of distribution, information on 
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all things is known and known quickly. As a result, 
the whole trade is honeycombed with the feeling of 
distrust, fear and suspicion. Short-sighted salesmen, 
by gossip, talebearing and even by exaggeration, stir 
up and make the situation worse. As a result of 
these conditions, many industries are suffering from 
“profitless prosperity.” The modern mer- 
chant, realizing, first of all, how outside influences 
are sure to affect his business, must be a very broad 
student of such influences.... @ Instead of being 
the old individualistic merchant of the old days, he 
must believe in the new spirit of cooperation. Now 
I do not mean that he must believe in cooperation 
simply from an altruistic point of view, but he must 
fully realize that the welfare and success of his own 
business depend not only upon what his house does 
but upon the things the other houses are doing. If 
there are bad practises in any industry, these prac- 
tises are sure to react upon all the industry. One 
bad apple will soon spoil the whole barrel.... Q The 
modern merchant must be willing to make sacrifices 
for the common good, and this is especially true of 
those executives who are at the head of the largest 
and strongest institutions. In other words business 
today can not be conducted as it was twenty-five or 
forty years ago. Business, to be successful and 
profitable, must be carried on as a science, and of 
course we all know the basis of all science is reaching 
the truth by establishing and recognizing facts. 
There is no place for ignorant, prejudiced men in 
modern merchandising. There is no place for men 
whose judgment is warped by their hatreds. 

@ I believe the time is coming when a member of 
any industry who will not play the game straight 
will be ostracized and without standing among all 
fairminded merchants in the fraternity of their 
trade.” 


nd 


Rules for Hiring Salesmen 


It is more and more becoming recognized that 
the chief attribute for selling career is not so much 
knowledge of any particular product, but rather 
an innate ability for selling. This may sound trite, 
but it forms a fundamental basis—which is some- 
times overlooked. Whenever a salesmanager finds 
the time and inclination to train salesmen, he usu- 
ally finds he secures better results by taking men 
who have had no previous experience in the field 
and training them to a specialized knowledge. Q An 
interesting exposition of the wisdom of this dictum 
was recently attested to by an official prominent in 
the refrigerator business. This man stated that he 
applied five tests to the applicant for a position. 
They were, briefly: @ (1) Does he sell himself to 
me? (2) Is he the type of man for the job? (3) 
Can he remain indifferent to discouragement? (4) 
Can he control his temper? (5) Has he ambitions 
for advancement? @ This is a fairly comprehen- 
sive and highly condensed test of qualifications, and 
failure to pass in any one of the points specified 
should be cause sufficient for serious doubt as to 
the prospective salesman’s ultimate qualifications. 
Also it applies equally well to piano selling as to 
the selling of refrigerators. 

ee cee 


To Discontinue Radio Shows 


Last August, when the annual Radio Show was 
attracting thousands of interested members of the 
public to the Civic Auditorium, in San Francisco, 
some of the piano salesmen and a few of the music 
merchants expressed regret that the piano was not 
put before the public in an equally spectacular man- 
ner. “No wonder radios sell when every one is go- 
ing to see the new models and talking about them,” 
these piano salesmen said. @ As usual, the annual 
show was staged under the auspices of the Pacific 
Radio Trade Association and well staged, too. 
With perhaps one outstanding exception, every 
leading manufacturer in the country had a repre- 
sentative exhibit of the latest factory products. The 
public flocked to the show and apparently it was in 
every sense a success. @ At the last meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Pacific Radio Trade 
Association, the Directors endorsed discontinuing 
future Radio Shows. This action was taken on the 
recommendation of the Distributor Group of the 
Association. The Distributor Group are of course 
those in closest touch with the various radio manu- 
facturers. The action was evidently not inspired 
by a desire for economy on the part of the manu- 
facturers and distributors, for the Distributor 
Group recommended holding a Trade Show, next 
June, instead of the annual Radio Show in August. 
This means that the new models will be sent to 
San Francisco and exhibited, as before. Instead of 
admitting the public, however, admission will be 
limited to dealers and members of the trade. Un- 
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doubtedly the press will be admitted and the papers 
will tell the world anything there is to say regarding 
the developments in radio receiving sets. @ Some 
people will see in this action a realization, on the 
part of the Pacific Radio Trade Association, that 
the months of preparation, the immense amount of 
work and the heavy expense of staging a Radio 
Show amount to a sum total of effort which is not 
fully counterbalanced by the benefits accruing to 
members as a result of the Show. It is stated that 
the last show was a financial success, however. It 
looks therefore as if the factories and their distribu- 
tors of radio are realizing that advertising, in the 
long run, is more beneficial to business than inviting 
the public to inspect a mass collection of their wares. 
peaenenee ven eee 


The Style Trend 

Reverting to the idea of the ‘piano stylist” first 
introduced by the MusicaL CourIER some time ago, 
it still appears as though there is room for much 
work in this direction. The idea of the stylist in 
the piano industry is a new one, but certainly it 
seems to afford a fine opportunity for planned pro- 
duction and also for a new type of sales talk. 
@ The fundamental appeal of the piano is, of 
course, tone, and the joy of home created music. 
Nevertheless there is a secondary appeal, the visual 
appeal and the grace of fine lines that fit into the 
type of home decoration. There is nothing new 
about the idea of selling period art pianos to fit in 
with styles in home furnishings. However, this idea 
has never been followed up with particular care to 
see that pianos were produced in the prevailing 
styles of the moment, or the probable style to fol- 
low in the immediate future. @ For example, it 
is reported in the furniture field that at the present 
time there is a distinct demand for late and middle 
Georgian designs, in both the English and American 
influences. It is explained that one reason for this 
vogue is that it is adaptable for practically every 
room, which such periods as Tudor or Elizabethan 
can not generally be used in bedrooms and require 
much space to show to advantage. It is also pointed 
out that there is a growing demand for French 
Provincial furniture. @ Such suggestions as these 
should be of great value to piano advertising man- 
agers in pointing to styles that should be in de- 
mand. 
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For generations Poehlmann Music 
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their renowned tonal qualities. 


The continued prestige of Fly 

Brand Pins and Poehlmann Wire 

is due solely to quality. Every de- 

tail is watched minutely. Made 

from special drawn wire by men 
who have done nothing else for a lifetime, they em- 
body every known requisite for quality. That is 
why many manufacturers of high grade pianos de- 
mand Poehlmann Wire and Fly Brand Pins. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 


—OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


A Great German Piano _ Industrial— 
Some Interesting Facts Concerning 
the Grotrian-Steinweg Plant Given 
by Karl A. Eilert and Samuel L. 
Curtis—An American’s Impression 
of Braunschweig and Its Fine Piano 
Factory 


A study of foreign made pianos now is possible in this 
country through the efforts of German manufacturers to 
present their goods to the people of the United States. 
Efforts have been made before to introduce the English 
and French makes of pianos here, but those efforts proved 
futile. The people of the United States have seemingly been 
satisfied with the progress that has been made in this coun- 
try in the art of piano making, and comparisons with the 
foreign made pianos were not possible for lack of informa- 
tion furnished by the foreign makers. 

Foreign manufacturers have just as much right to pre- 
sent their products in this country as have our manufac- 
turers to present their products to the European people. 
There has been a lack, however, of publicity in this direc- 
tion on the part of the foreign manufacturers. 
not seemed to be able to cope with the methods employed 
in this country to make the people aware of just what their 
claims were and what their products represent. 

Recently, however, that information has been given to 
this country, and there will be a presentation of one of the 
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The meth- 
ods of manufacturing of this particular make of piano will 
have added interest, for there is a combination of American 
inventive genius with that of the analytical mind of the 
Germans. 


German makes that will arouse intense interest. 


The Grotrian-Steinweg 

The Grotrian-Steinweg piano, of Braunschweig, Germany, 
has been shown in New York City for the past two years 
The Grotrian-Steinweg institution sent a representattve to 
this country two years ago to make a survey of the possi 
bilities as to distribution of that piano in this coun.ry 
A. Eilert, of the Grotrian-Steinweg 
study of the manufacturing of 
the distribution possibilities of the Grotrian-Steinweg. He 
made many acquaintances. 
Curtis, a well known piano dealer of New York City, who, 


Karl 
institution, made a 


American-made pianos and 
Among these he met Samuc: L. 


by the way, is a man of business qualifications, well fitted 
for piano selling, for it is backed by a knowledge of manu 
facturing gained from his father, Lewis Curtis, who in the 
1860’s was in the old Behning factory, under Henry Behn 
ing I, who was succeeded by his son and brought the Behn- 
ing piano to a recognition as to tone quality. 

It was in this factory that Samuel L. 
gained from Henry Behning | and from Lewis Curtis, his 


Curtis worked and 


father, a knowledge of pianos that has been of great value 
to him in all of his operations. Mr. Curtis was much in 
terested when he had the opportunity of 
sample pianos of the Grotrian-S.einweg make that Mr 
Eilert had brought with him to this country. He tested the 
pianos thoroughly and was moved to go to Germany and 


inspecting the 


spend weeks in the Grotrian-Steinweg factory at Braunsch 
weig. 
A Visit to Germany 


In this beautiful city of 150,000 population Mr. Curtis 
added much to his knowledge of piano manufacturing 


according to his investigations, the Grotrian-Steinweg fac 


tor, 


tory is one of the marvels of the piano industry, and pre 
sents many wonderful evidences of what scientific research , 
in acoustics can do toward the arriving at that 100 per cent. 
perfection that all high grade makes strive for. 

There was another thing that caused Mr. Curtis to pause, 
for every piece of machinery in the Grotrian-Steinweg fac 
tory is of American make, and added to this there wa: 
learned that nine-tenths of the woods used in the manufac 
turing of these pianos was from America. This Grotrian 
plant covers an area of a quarter of a million square feet in 
its various units on a plot of twenty acres of ground, giving 
light and air without obstructions. The surroundings of the 


plant itself present a park-like aspect, giving an outward 
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Where to Buy 


ACTION BRACKETS 








NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by thr 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens 
Co., N. Y. Our specialty ey Player and Grand Brackets 
27 years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond 
ence solicited. 





ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
465th St., New York City. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLDT, JULIUS & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 





LACQUER 





MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers of lacyuer, lacquor 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





MACHINERY 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
“Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 





PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 





PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
epenane molded Grand and Upright Piano piates. Racine, 
is. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





WOOD CARVINGS AND TURNINGS 





ore 


S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade wood 
turning and carving specialties. South Haven, Mich. 
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view of what is expected to carry out this artistic atmos- 
phere within the walls of the fac.ory and the unit buildings 
devoted to the scientific explorations that lead to the Grot- 
rian-Steinweg piano as it is presented to the musical people. 
that this 
American growth of 


It may be combination of American mechanical 


products and lumber created in the 
mind of the American visitor a respect for the attitude of 
the German mind toward the genius of American products, 
whether as to machinery or as to the growth from its earth. 


Studied American Methods 
This leads to a statement that will interest the American 
manufacturers, and this by Mr. Eilert, who stated that 
Willi Grotrian-Steinweg, D. Sc., the Master Mind of this 
great institution, visited the United States during the time 
He was at that time a young 
He visited the Chicago World's 


of the Chicago World’s Fair. 
man of about twenty years. 

Fair, studied the piano products that were exhibited there, 
and afterward spent three years as an unpaid employee in 
the piano factories of this country, carrying with him back 
to his own people ideas and visions that added to the accu 
mulated experience of the Grotrian family of four genera 
[Through this it can be understood the why of the 
factory. 


tions 


American machinery in the Grotrian-Steinweg 


There was combined the inventive genius of the American 
with the analytical mind of the German. 

Mr. Curtis dwells upon the wonderful building devoted 
xclusively to acoustical research, in which were found two 
great scientists directing explorations into the vibrations, 
the combining of the woods and metals, the testing of the 
various materials assembled into the finished product, and 
constantly striving to raise the percentage toward that at 
is also a draft 
Mr. 


that he asked what was the reason 


tainment of 100 per cent. perfection. There 


unit where scales are constantly being made. Curtis 
remarked with a smile 
they wanted new scales when they had scales already that 
seem impossible to improve on. Here appears the analytical 
mind of the German in the reply that not only were their 
endeavors made to improve what they already had, but to 
maintain the standard of quality that already had been 
reached, and which would tend, unless constant efforts were 


made, to recede instead of advance. 


Striving for Tonal Purity 

The Rambler. has often stated that if one were striving 
for the 100 per cent. perfection, it would always maintain 
what already had been reached; that if a piano was 97 per 
cent. as to tonal quality or purity of tone, it required an 
unusual effort and investigation and study to improve that a 
fraction of a percentage. This, of course, stands to reason; 
therefore the Grotrian-Steinweg efforts to improve protects 
what already has been arrived at, and whatever improve- 
nents are added to the already high percentage can only 
be reached through intense application and the utilizing of 
he genius of experts and scientists to create a closer ap- 
proach to absolute true tone, even though there should be 
many who would say that the tone production of that piano 
had reached the 100 per cent. perfection. 

All this to Mr. Curtis was but fuel to his enthusiasm, and 
he arranged for the American representation of this piano in 
the United States. 
Street, New York City, and preparations are being made 
this German-made piano to the people upon the 


He has his warerooms in Fifty-seventh 


to pre sent 


concert stage. This is not a mere gesture. It is the result 


of years of study and the arriving at an ambition that Mr. 
Curtis says was planted within him by Henry Behning I 
and his father, both of German descent. 


A Worthwhile Study 


Mr. Ejilert gives some rather interesting statements re- 
garding the methods employed in the factory, and this added 
to the wonderment created in the mind of Mr. Curtis gave 
The Rambler much to think about. In fact, what he has 
been able to gather from these two men has aroused the 
desire to visit Braunschweig, and he plans this summer to 
visit this German city with the end in view of studying the 
methods employed in the Grotrian-Steinweg factory. He 
lesires above all to study the laboratory methods of this 


German institution. There is much therein that seemingly 


AMERICAN LUMBER FOR GERMAN PIANOS 

A shipment of logs, at Mobile, Ala., awaiting trans 

portation to the Grotrian-Steinweg piano factories at 
Braunschweig, Germany. 


would be of not only great interest, but of great educational 
value, for the manufacturing of pianos is something more 
than a mere mechanical production. It is an art produc- 
tion, for that intangible quantity of tone is a thing that is 
elusive and requires a study of acoustics and the investiga- 
tive mind of scientists who delve into the vibrations of all 
the materials utilized in a piano with the end in view of 
creating a combined unit that will give through vibrations 
tones that will either be true or untrue. 


Art and Cleanliness 


A curious fact was brought out in conversations with 
these two piano men, and that was the fundamental of clean- 
liness as applied to piano manufacturing. Mr. Curtis says 
that there are two eminent doctors who view the workmen, 
as they enter the factory to take up the day’s work. Each 
workman must have clean hands, must be clean shaved, his 
clothing also must be clean and he must be in good physical 
condition. Practice enables the doctors to know a man at 
1 glance, but this formula is gone through every day. 
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This cleanliness of the workmen is carried out to the ut- 
termost detail in the factory proper. There was an unusual 
combination created in the mind of The Rambler in that 
the dirt and refuse of the factory was utilized to maintain 
cleanliness, this brought about through the utilizing of com- 
pressed air and electricity. The compressed air and elec- 
tricity is created through the heat provided by the wastes 
in the factory proper. At each workman’s bench there is a 
compressed air tube that is utilized in cleansing the bench 
itself, and above all the materials upon that bench. The 
refuse on the floor is mechanically taken up by compressed 
air and thrown under the boilers that provide the steam to 
make the electricity and provide the compressed air. 

Mr. Curtis maintains that the cleanliness of the Grotrian- 
Steinweg factory is not surpassed by the best housewife in 
the home. Everything is subject to cleanliness, and there 
was an artistic atmosphere throughout the factory by these 
tried and trained workmen whose families for four genera- 
tions had been trained to this work based upon cleanliness 
and the creating of an artistic atmosphere which first pre- 
sents itself upon an approach to the factory in the park-like 
grounds surrounding. 

Any technical description of the Grotrian-Steinweg fac- 
tory can not be made through interviews. The Rambler 
will attempt when he visits this factory in the coming sum- 
mer, as he plans, to give to the American piano manufac- 
turers some inside information that Mr. Eilert promises will 
be provided for the benefit of the American makers of 
pianos, for he knows that the Master Mind of the Grotrian- 
Steinweg institution, Willi Grotrian-Steinweg D. Sc., will 
be glad to give a return for what he obtained in his early 
days in this country. Here we find that there is being pre- 
sented to the people of the United States an instrument 
manufactured in Germany aided by American machinery 
and American woods that will create a feeling of combina- 
ion that has heretofore been unknown except to the few. 

Braunschweig an Art Center 

Braunschweig, Mr. Curtis says, is a city of great interest 
in that there is much of the artistic to study, not only in the 
point of view of an architect, but there are paintings, statu- 
ary, and all that goes toward creating an artistic atmosphere 
in the city which is reflected in the work of the great Gro- 
trian-Steinweg institution. All this can be realized as far 
as the Grotrian-Steinwer, piano is concerned by an exam- 
ination of the instruments, their tonal purity and the case 
designs of wonderful conception as to outline and finish. 

Mr. Eilert states that it is the desire of the Grotrian- 
Steinweg institution to place the pianos in this country upon 
their artistic merit alone. While the Grotrian family has 
for four generations, or near unto a hundred years, devoted 
their lives to the improvement and the keeping pace with 
music demands of this piano and the strict adherence to 
tradition on the part of the now Master Mind of this insti- 
tution, Willi Grotrian-Steinweg, D.Sc., who has been recog- 
nized in Germany as one of the elect, and had conferred upon 
him on November 22, 1922, the honorary degree of D.Sc. by 
the Technical University Carolo Wilhelmina in Brunswick, 
as an acknowledgment of his excellent services in the cause 
of the improvement in the building of pianofortes. 

It will thus be seen from what has herewith been feebly 
presented what an institution has been built up by this Gro- 
trian family during its four generations of activity in the 
art and science of piano building. It reflects the scientific 
German mind and its acceptance of the inventive genius of 
America. 

As an ocular proof of the ultilization of the woods of this 
country, there is herewith given a photograph of a shipment 
of logs for the Grotrian-Steinweg factory at Braunschweig, 
taken in Mobile Bay, at Mobile, Ala. 
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